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THE INVASION OF THE 


S|NLY in recent years has 
the soy bean been well or 
even favorably known in 
this country; and yet it is 
Cama of venerable antiquity. Pos- 
sibly it has been most familiar here in 
its cuise of soy sauce, jocularly known 
as “hair oil” among those who are ha- 
bitués of the chow mein joints. 

But the soy bean is with us now in 
increasing numbers and in a multitude 
of disguises. It has taken America by 
storm. In a sense it is a Yellow Peril, 
for it comes from Asia, but it is too 
valuable to warrant an exclusion act. 
Its invasion is entirely amicable. 

The annals of imperial China assert 
that the soy bean was an important food 
among the inhabitants of Cathay fully 
5,000 years ago. In Japan and Korea its 
lineage is equally as ancient. When the 
ports of China were first opened to for- 
eign commerce, the trade in beans and 
bean products was found to have been 
a long-established and flourishing insti- 
tution. In fact the soy bean, in its value 
and extent of usage, may be called the 
most important legume in Asiatic coun- 





tries. 

Not until near the close of the eight- 
eenth century did the soy bean find its 
way to Europe, its cultivation being re- 
corded in England in 1790. It was.in- 
troduced to the United States in 1804, 
but for several decades was regarded 
more as a botanical curiosity than a 
plant of much economic importance. 
Only during the past 10 years has it 
become a crop of noteworthy value in 
this country. At present it is most 
largely grown for forage, but in many 
sections, particularly in the South and 
in some sections of the corn belt, a 
profitable industry has developed from 
the growing of seed. It is rapidly tak- 
ing rank among American farm prod- 
ucts. 

W. J. Morse, agronomist, United 
States Department of Agriculture, says 
in praise of the soy bean: “The large 
yield of seed, ‘the excellent quality of 
forage, the case of growing and harvest- 
ing the crop, its freedom from insect 
enemies and plant diseases, and the pos- 
sibilities of the seed for production of 
oil and meal and as a food all tend to 
give this crop a high potential impor- 
tance and assure its greater agricultural 
development in America.” 

Mr. Morse is not only a specialist but 
an enthusiast on the subject of the soy 
bean. Together with Charles V. Piper, 
agrostologist of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, he has written 
a book on this engrossing legume, in 
which there is brought together in schol- 
arly fashion all that may be. said about 
the soy bean, although its bibliography is 
a vast one, containing more than 1,200 
titles. The writer of this article is .in- 
debted to Mr. Morse not only for infor- 
mation obtained from his book but 
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through personal correspondence with 
him in his capacity as a member of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Morse offers two reasons for his 
belief in the future of the soy bean in 
this country: 

“First—The high yielding capacity of 
the soy bean and the cheapness of har- 
vesting the seed, in both which respects 








oil meals are far greater than the sup- 
ply, and there is no reason to expect that 
the supply will exceed the demand. 
“Second.—In general the soy bean 
proves to be a more profitable crop than 
oats, the crop which it will mainly re- 
place in corn belt rotations. This in itself 
would seem to assure a very large and 
rapid increase in soy bean acreage. In- 
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soy beans excel other legumes. The seeds 
and the numerous manufactured prod- 
ucts thereof furnish very valuable human 
foods, which are certain to be used ex- 
tensively if for no other reason than 
their cheapness. Of more immediate im- 
portance are say bean oil and soy bean 
cake. Extensive data show that the 
United States can successfully compete 
with the Orient in raising soy beans, be- 
cause the use of machinery counterbal- 
ances the cheaper oriental labor. The 
market demands for vegetable oils and 


cidentally, the fact of the soy bean being 
a legume will probably make its effect 
on the succeeding crop more favorable 
than is the case with oats.” 

The total area of soy beans planted 
for seed production in the United States 
is considerably over 200,000 acres. The 
Department of Agriculture estimates 
that not more than 20 per cent of the 
soy beans grown in this country are 
harvested for seed, the remainder being 
utilized for forage, pasture and ensilage. 
Computing the total acreage on this 
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basis, the area devoted to this crop is 
probably well over a million acres. 

The soy bean appears to be adaptable 
to a wide range of soil and climatic 
conditions. This is particularly true in 
Manchuria, which may be its original 
home. The crop is said to succeed equal- 
ly well in semiarid regions, in valleys 
that are flooded during the rainy sea- 
sons, and in northern latitudes which 
have a growing season not greatly dif- 
ferent from that of Minnesota or the 
Dakotas. 

In America the climatic requirements 
of the soy bean are in general satisfied 
by the cotton belt and the southern por- 
tion of the corn belt. Early varieties, 
however, mature fair yields of seed in 
the northern states, and the later varie- 
ties are grown successfully for forage 
and ensilage. 

A bulletin issued by the University of 
Illinois Agricultural College and Experi- 
ment Station in May, 1923, says: “The 
soy bean has rapidly gained popularity 
in Illinois during the last 10 years be- 
cause it fits so well into systems of 
farming when clover fails, and because 
it thrives in this climate under soil con- 
ditions which either exist naturally or 
which the farmer can provide.” 

A recent bulletin issued by the Wis- 
consin State College of Agriculture says: 
“Growing soy beans for oil and meal 
will in the next few years become an ex- 
tensive practice in central Wisconsin. 
The light soils that prevail in that por- 
tion of the state are particularly adapt- 
ed to the production of soy beans, and 
they will produce a bigger return per 
acre than will any other light soil crop.” 

Seed companies are beginning to ex- 
ploit the soy bean as “the great annual 
for hay, ensilage, pasture, and soil im- 
provement,” with special reference to 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. The Gulf states are said to be 
not wholly suited to this crop, and simi- 
lar conditions exist in Arizona, New 
Mexico and parts of California where 
extremely hot weather prevails during 
the period when the pods are forming. 
The soy bean is less sensitive to drouth, 
however, than either corn or cow peas, 
and this is true also as to frost and ex- 
cess of moisture. The most suitable 
ground is that which is most favorable 
for corn, although the soy bean has 
been found to succeed in nearly all types 
of soil. 

Under proper culture, in the United 
States, the best varieties of the soy bean 
yield from 30 to 40 bus of seed to the 
acre. North Carolina reports a maxi- 
mum yield of 50 bus to the acre. In the 
Far East the returns are considerably 
less, the highest average yield in Japan, 
for example, being 21.6 bus, and the low- 
est 8.48. It has been found that the 
soy bean will yield from one to three 
tons of hay to the acre in the United 
States, and occasionally four tons, de- 
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pending upon the quality of soil and the 
favorableness of the season. The aver- 
age is placed at two tons. 

The list of uses to which the soy bean 
may be put is a formidable one. Utili- 
zation of the plants for green manure, 
forage and pasture has already been 
mentioned. The seeds have three cate- 
gories of usage: as food products, as 
oil and as meal, which is the product 
remaining after the oil has been ex- 
pressed. Under the head of food prod- 
ucts there is an astonishing variety of 
derivatives from the dried beans. These 
are made into soy sauce, boiled beans, 
baked beans, soups, coffee substitutes, 
roasted beans, breakfast foods and vege- 
table milk. The latter may be converted 
into fresh, dried, smoked or fermented 
cheese, condensed milk, fresh milk, con- 
fections and casein. Green beans are 
used as green vegetables, have consider- 
able value for canning, and are regarded 
as excellent material for salads. 

The soy bean meal is used both for 
human and animal food. It is found in 
breakfast foods, diabetic foods, infant 
foods, macaroni, crackers, milk and flour. 
The flour has a multitude of uses, chiefly 
for the making of bread, cakes, muffins 
and biscuit. The meal is a stock feed 
of rapidly growing importance, and is 
extensively used as fertilizer. 

Soy bean oil goes into the manufac- 
ture of glycerin, explosives, enamels, 
varnish, waterproof goods, linoleum, 
paints, soap stock, celluloid, rubber sub- 
stitute, printing inks, lighting material 
and lubricating oil. It is edible in the 
form of salad and cooking oils, and in 
butter and lard substitutes. 

So numerous are the possibilities and 
present employments of the soy bean as 
a foodstuff that Mr. Morse and Mr. 
Piper have included in their book a 
chapter of recipes for attractive table 
dishes. Some of these are oriental 
viands, such as have been used by the 
Chinese and Japanese for many cen- 
turies. In Asia the soy bean goes into 
a great variety of fresh, fermented, and 
dried food products which form an in- 
dispensable part of the far eastern diet. 
Many of them are flavors and relishes, 
and all of them supply to a very consid- 
erable extent the protein that in the diet 
of western peoples is furnished largely 
by meats. 

In America and Europe, however, the 
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soy bean has made no great inroads as 
yet upon the more familiar staples of 
diet. Several food companies have had 
on the market for a number of years 
special soy bean flour prepared for per- 
sons who require a food of low starch 
content, and since 1916 dried beans have 
come to be utilized extensively in the 
manner of the field and navy beans. 
Recently several manufacturers have bhe- 
gun the fabrication of such foodstuffs 
as soy bean breakfast foods and crack- 
ers, baked soy beans, soy flour and soy 
sauce. 

In Europe there is even greater ac- 
tivity along this line, due to conditions 
arising out of the war and the impover- 
ishment of large populations. In 1875 
Professor Haberlandt, of Vienna, !aid 
the foundation for this movement by an 
extensive series of experiments with the 
soy bean, as a result of which he strong- 
ly urged its use as a food plant for 
both man and animals. Although in‘er- 
est was aroused, the soy bean failed to 
attain any great degree of importance 
in Europe until about 1909, when huge 
quantities were imported from Man- 
churia for the production of oil and 
meal. Soy bean flour, through the ef- 
forts of oil manufacturers, has found 
considerable favor in the making of 
foodstuffs. 

A recent consular report to the De- 
partment of Commerce states that there 
is an increasing use of a new bread flour 
in Vienna containing 20 per cent soy 
bean flour and 80 per cent wheat flour. 
According to the claims of the manufac- 
turers they have achieved by a patent 
process a flour that retains the high pro- 
tein and fat values of the soy bean with- 
out losing palatability. One baker is 
said to have built up a large business 
in bread made from this flour, his output 
having reached 10,000 loaves per day. 
The flour is said to have good keeping 
qualities, and to be easily digested and 
assimilated. The Viennese baker in 
question claims that one pound of soy 


(Continued on page 50.) 








The Soy Bean Responds Remarkably to Scientific Treatment on Sandy Soils 
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* said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
‘young Bill Fetchit was workin’ on some of 
his schemes to build this business up into a monumental 
failure, an’ pretty soon he come in all lit up with a idea he 
in’ all the mills to go in cahoots and put up the 
price of flour a dollar so’s everybody would clean 
=\ up rapid. ‘Yes,’ 
» of mills that’s plumb dead now will come 
to life an’ afore you know it, you'll be 
ishin’ you hadn’t never thought 
the thing out. 
down a few muskeeters, but you 
go to makin’ it favorable for their 


says, ‘an’ right then a lot 
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propagatin’ an’ sooner or later 
there'll be enough of them to 
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THE GREAT ILLUSION 

The proposal laid before President 
Coolidge to rescue the wheat growers of 
the United States from their present pre- 
dicament by arbitrarily increasing the 
import tariff on wheat provides an ex- 
traordinary example of the ability of 
otherwise shrewd and competent men to 


ignore the plain facts of economics. One 
would think that the experience of 1921, 
when the Fordney emergency tariff act 
was adopted primarily for the purpose 


of protecting the wheat farmers, would 
have been sufficient to demonstrate the 
utter absurdity of such an attempt, but 
apparently the lesson taught by the com- 
plete failure of that measure to accom- 
plish its purpose has yet to be learned. 
The whole theory that wheat importa- 
tion has anything to do with the low price 
of wheat in the United States is shown 
to be preposterous by the simple fact 
that during the past three years the total 
wheat imports of the United States have 
been very much less in volume than the 
wheat exports to Canada alone. Canada, 
the one country against which a tariff 
wall for wheat is erected, actually im- 
ports much more wheat from the United 
States than it sends across the border. 
Specifically, in the calendar year 1921, 
the United States imported from all 
Sources 23,286,000 bushels of wheat, and 
in that same year exported 25,991,000 
bushels of wheat to Canada alone. In 
1922 the total wheat imports were 22,- 
648,000 bushels, and the exports to Can- 
ada 29,723,000. In the first seven months 
of 1923, the United States imported al- 
together 6,522,000 bushels of wheat, and 
exported to Canada 11,874,000 bushels. 
Putting the facts in another form, dur- 
ing the crop year of 1922-23, the total 
imports of wheat from all sources 
amounted to only two per cent of the 
total supply in the United States, and in 
1921-22 the proportion was 1.7 per cent. 
It is utterly unreasonable to maintain 
that this increase of two per cent or less 
in the wheat supply is responsible for the 
existing low prices, or that shutting it 
out would have any appreciable influence 
on the price per bushel of a crop twenty- 
five per cent of which cannot possibly be 
‘onsumed at home. 
Talk of increasing the tariff on wheat 
ftom its present thirty cent level to the 
legal maximum | of forty-five cents a 


bushel is part of the disastrous pro- 
gramme of hoodwinking the farmer 
which has been carried on consistently by 
politicians during the past three years. 
In 1921 the Fordney emergency tariff 
bill, carrying the highest duty on wheat 
ever fixed in the United States, was 
adopted with the assurance to the farm- 
ers that it would certainly stabilize the 
price of wheat. On April 1, 1921, just 
before the measure was introduced in the 
special session of Congress, the average 
farm price of wheat, as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture, was $1.335 a 
bushel. On July 1, after the new law 
had been in operation a month, it was 
$1.122; on December 1, after six months 
of high protection, it was 92.7 cents. 
On September 1, 1922, the average farm 
price of wheat in the United States was 
88.1 cents a bushel; on September 1, 
1923, it was 88.7 cents. 

Conversely, the price of corn, imports 
of which are negligible, has advanced. 
On April 1, 1921, it was sixty-three cents 
a bushel; the emergency tariff bill 
clapped on a duty of fifteen cents a 
bushel, and the farm price of corn went 
down to an average of 42.4 cents on 
December 1, 1921. Then, however, it be- 
gan to gain, and by September 1, 1922, 
was back almost exactly where it was 
before the emergency tariff tinkerers had 
attempted to improve it. On September 
1, 1923, it had advanced to 86.6 cents a 
bushel. As for oats, which received no 
special protection whatsoever in the 
emergency tariff act, the price declined 
less than that of either of the “protect- 
ed” commodities. 

These are not theories, but unchal- 
lengeable economic facts, and they show, 
first, that on the present basis the total 
imports of wheat are so small as to have 
a scarcely appreciable influence on the 
total supply; second, that Canada is ac- 
tually a net importer of wheat from the 
United States, and not a net exporter of 
wheat thereto, and third, that recent ex- 
periments in placing a high tariff on 
wheat have proved absolutely ineffectual 
in holding the domestic price even on a 
level with the prices of other and much 
less highly protected grains. 

The farmer may momentarily feel that 
the government is doing something for 
him if it increases the duty on wheat 
from thirty to forty-five cents a bushel, 


evitably doomed to exactly the same dis- 
appointment which has been his lot after 
the two previous tariff experiments. As 
long as the United States produces a 
large surplus of wheat which must be 
disposed of in foreign markets, and in 
competition with the wheat exports of 
Canada, Argentina and Australia, a 
tariff on wheat is bound to be utterly 
futile as a means of increasing domestic 
prices. 

A very much better case might be 
made for a material increase in the tariff 
on wheat products, and particularly on 
wheat flour. Whereas, during the past 
three years, Canada has been a net buyer 
rather than a net seller of wheat in its 
trade with the United States, the situa- 
tion with regard to flour has been entire- 
ly different. In 1921 the United States 
imported 965,954 barrels of flour, prac- 
tically all of it from Canada, and ex- 
étage to Canada only 73,000 barrels. In 

922, the total flour imports were 694,089 
ioe and the exports to Canada 51,- 
000. In the first seven months of 1923, 
flour imports amounted to 176,980 bar- 
rels, and flour exports to Canada 42,896. 

Even so, the total amount of flour im- 
ported during the past two and a half 
years has amounted to less than one half 
of one per cent of the country’s total 
supply, and so its actual influence on 
domestic prices cannot possibly have been 
very great. However, the fact that Can- 
ada, with its enormous wheat surplus, 
cannot profitably sell as much wheat to 
the United States as it buys from this 
country, whereas its flour mills annually 
export to the United States many times 
as much flour as Canada imports, sug- 
gests that if any readjustment of the 
tariff is needed, in the interests of the 
producers of wheat, it ought to be in the 
form of an advance in the flour duties 
to conform more closely to those now in 
force for the raw material. 

This discrepancy between the balance 
of trade with Canada in wheat and that 
in flour makes doubly clear the impor- 
tance of insisting on the established prin- 
ciple that any import duty on wheat must 
carry a correlative duty on wheat prod- 
ucts. In the proposal made to President 
Coolidge with regard to increasing the 
duty on wheat, no specific reference 
seems to have been made to flour or 
wheat millfeeds, but the correspondence 
between The’ Northwestern Miller and 
Representative Sydney Anderson, head 
of the Wheat Council of the United 
States, published elsewhere in this issue, 
indicates that this basic principle is fully 
recognized. It is the manifest duty of 
the Millers’ Natjonal Federation to see 
that no official oversight is permitted to 
bring about a situation in which the duty 
on the manufactured product fails to 
receive the same treatment as that on 
wheat itself. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the 
old and discredited attempt to delude 
the wheat farmer by a form of tariff 
protection which is economically impos- 
sible will not be repeated. Shutting off 
two per cent of the wheat supply of the 
United States will accomplish practically 
nothing toward providing a profitable 
market for the twenty-five per cent which 
must be disposed of abroad. 

As for the millers, they must consider 
both the futility of the attempt and its 
disastrous consequences to themselves if 
by some economic miracle it could be made 
successful. If any form of protective 
tariff could advance the price of wheat 
materially above the world level, it would 


but if such action is taken he is in- , necessarily mean the end of the export 
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trade, not in wheat only, but in flour. 
At present foreign buyers are taking 
from fourteen to sixteen million barrels 
of flour a year from the mills of the 
United States; are the millers, already 
complaining of inadequate demand in re- 
lation to capacity, prepared to forego 
nearly ten per cent of their total flour 
business? Canada has the wheat and the 
mills required to absorb all this export 
trade; only by meeting Canadian rivalry 
on a competitive price basis can the flour 
mills of the United States continue to 
sell in foreign markets. Wheat prices in 
the United States maintained artificially 
far above the world level would mean 
that the remnants of the country’s ex- 
port flour trade would inevitably pass 
into the hands of the few mills so situ- 
ated as to be able to grind Canadian 
wheat in bond. 

If the duty on wheat is raised, the 
duty on flour must advance proportion- 
ately; the figures already given regard- 
ing the trade with Canada indicate that 
a greater increase for flour than for 
wheat would be no more than reasonable. 
The farmer, however, is certainly entitled 
to fair treatment, which means that he 
ought to be no longer made the dupe of 
promises which cannot be fulfilled, and 
which the experience of the past three 
years has conclusively shown to be ut- 
terly fallacious. 


SAVED BY THE “BUSINESS IDIOT” 

A writer in the Saturday Evening 
Post, Robert Crozier Long, contrasts the 
dismal prophecies of the impending ruin 
of Europe, which began with the closing 
of the war and have continued with in- 
creasing earnestness ever since, with the 
actual facts as they have gradually de- 
veloped out of chaos. From this he 
draws a very reassuring conclusion which 
timorous Americans, unduly impressed 
by all the gloomy and pessimistic prognos- 
tications they have heard and read, 
would do well to consider. 

Long before the war was over, the 
writer heard a prominent Canadian bank- 
er declare that Great Britain could nev- 
er recover fiom the financial load which 
had resulted from the fearful cost of the 
struggle. He spoke with authority as a 
financier of undoubted standing; he had 
the figures to substantiate his opinion, 
and he proved conclusively that the na- 
tion was already bankrupt; that it was 
hopeless to expect anything better in the 
future than repudiation and the com- 
plete collapse of British credit. Statis- 
tically, his reasoning was perfectly sound, 
but nevertheless, results have shown the 
unreliability of his conclusion and the 
fallacy of his logic. 

Many now living can remember, at the 
close of the Franco-German war, when 
it was authoritatively predicted that, be- 
cause of the huge indemnity exacted by 
Germany, France would become bank- 
rupt and would never be able to pay the 
tremendous sum demanded of her, yet 
the peasants of France, relieved of the 
pressure of fighting, went to work, the 
debt was paid in an incredibly short 
time, and the country became more pros- 
perous than ever before. 

Since the armistice, the ruin of Europe 
has been the theme of all the wise politi- 
cal economists, especially of those who 
have risen to prominence since previous 
wars and have not, in their personal ex- 
perience, witnessed the amazing power of 
peoples to recuperate under peaceful 
conditions. Time has passed, but the 
prophecies of evil to come have not 
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been realized. The ruin of Europe is 
always just around the corner, but some- 
how, despite irrefutable statistics to the 
contrary, it never quite happens. 

Before a nation can be ruined collec- 
tively, its people must be ruined individ- 
ually, and this, although it be proved 
that they ought to be ruined, must in- 
evitably be ruined and cannot possibly 
avert ruination, they firmly but quietly 
decline to permit; each doing his best in 
his own way to struggle out of the 
wreckage of war and preserve himself. 

The so-called “Business Idiot,” the 
farmer, merchant, manufacturer, banker, 
artisan, trader and shipper, has no time 
to consider the depressing predictions of 
the expert economist; he has present 
facts and conditions to deal with, imme- 
diate daily problems to meet and instant 
needs to supply, and he has a way of 
adapting himself to circumstances and 
working out of apparently hopeless diffi- 
culties which brings all the gloomy fore- 
casts of the economist to nothing. 

It is the “Business Idiot,” ignoring 
ominous statistics, who has brought and 
is persistently bringing Europe out of 
its troubles. The great mass of the peo- 
ple, stupid and blind to argument prov- 
ing the uselessness of their struggle, in- 
sist upon self-preservation, and in the 
process of saving themselves individual- 
ly, they finally save the nation collec- 
tively. 

In the article referred to Mr. Long 
says: “Europe survives. There has been 
no progressive deterioration of agricul- 
ture or industry. Foreign trade 
balances are improving, which means that 
beggar and borrower nations are becom- 
ing self-supporting. . . . Europe is not 
yet well. off, but it is better off than it 
believes.” 

“The principle underlying the present 
partial restoration of Europe is not hard 
to find. The principle is that the coun- 
tries which started their post-war exist- 
ence under the worst conditions, have, on 
the whole, gone most rapidly ahead, while 
countries which were not injured by the 
war at all have not gone ahead at all.” 
In support of this statement he cites 
Norway, with forty of her banks either 
in liquidation or held under state control 
pending reconstruction, and Denmark, 
still suffering by the Landmans Bank 
failure, with losses of three hundred 
million crowns. Neutral countries which 
made enormous profits during the war 
and had their period of boom times are 
now enduring the natural recession and 
readjustment to normal conditions, with 
consequent low production and high un- 
employment. While their exchange is 
sound, they are nevertheless having their 
money crises. 

A very remarkable recovery has oc- 
curred in Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 
To quote Mr. Long: “During and after 
the war they were overrun by Russians, 
by Germans, by Bolsheviks, finally by 
alien anti-Bolsheviks. Russia requisi- 
tioned their food and cattle and carried 
to Petrograd their machinery. Germany, 
on Russia’s heels, extracted even the 
brass screws from their doorbells. Bol- 
sheviks and anti-Bolsheviks consumed 
what little was left. Production was 
paralyzed by the disappearance of its 
mechanism. For export in exchange 
for necessaries there were no goods, and 
had there been goods there were no mar- 
kets. The statelets had no governments 
and no currencies. The first prime min- 
ister of Esthonia seriously considered 
making his country a British protector- 
ate; if only the unlucky nation could get 
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a little flour and a few plows for its 
derelict acres it was ready to agree to 
anything. 

“Yet in four years all these troubles 
were overcome. Today all three coun- 
tries have stable governments, tolerable 
administration, social order, restored ag- 
riculture, reviving industries. They ex- 
port enough to pay for what they take 
from abroad, and have therefore ceased 
to be beggars and borrowers. ‘Their bud- 
gets are balanced, and two of them have 
currencies which will probably be taken 


-as models whenever the more important 


countries of central Europe feel them- 
selves strong enough to embark on cur- 
rency reform.” 

The most amazing recovery has been 
that of Finland, concerning which Mr. 
Long says: “In 1918 Finland was starv- 
ing. Russia, her former chief customer, 
neither bought from her nor supplied her 
with food, and to countries which could 
have supplied her she had nothing to ex- 
port. She was among the worst-off coun- 
tries of Europe; and she was indeed 
classed with the very worst by the fact 
that she could not feed herself. 

“Finland’s history immediately after 
the war is a history of budget deficits, 
increasing inflation, rapidly rising prices, 
reduced production, inability to pay her 
way, expressed in vast import surpluses, 
with the inevitable result of a rapidly 
falling exchange. 

“All the supposed phenomena of im- 
pending ruin were visible. Today none 
are visible. Finland has budget sur- 
pluses, stable currency circulation and 
prices, rapidly increasing production, a 
favorable trade balance, and a currency 
which, after doubling its gold value since 
September, 1921, does not vary more 
than one per cent in a month. Having 
started so badly, Finland is one of the 
two countries which have begun to pay 
back their borrowed dollars to the Unit- 
ed States. 

“Not politicians and economists, whose 
material position is in most cases inde- 
pendent of business conditions, but farm- 
ers, manufacturers, merchants, salesmen, 
clerks and manual workers, for all of 
whom bad business means worse living, 
began Europe’s restoration, and in the 
four countries dealt with carried it more 
or less fully through. 

“It was the same classes of active men 
who saved central Europe from a crash 
in 1919-20, and who, while politicians 
muddled and_ economists theorized, 
brought back a very considerable part 
of the lost pre-war prosperity. This 
relative valuation of business and theory 
is not always well understood in Europe, 
for the good reason that the very fact of 
recuperation is not admitted. Europe 
still keeps its eye only on the exchanges; 
the most important central European 
countries have low or declining ex- 
changes; and therefore ruin is assumed.” 

Mr. Long analyzes the situation in 
other European countries popularly sup- 
posed to be on the verge of ruin, and 
points out from the business standpoint 
the unmistakable improvement made 
since the close of the war. The article, 
which appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post of September 15, should be read 
in its entirety in order to realize the re- 
markable progress toward stability and 
prosperity which has steadily gone on. 

The only interference with this pro- 
gramme, which has always followed a 
war, is the creation of further wars. 
The truculency of certain European 
countries, which, apparently, have not 
yet had their fill of fighting, might be 


restrained if the President of the United 
States would quietly but emphatically 
state that no money whatever would be 
forthcoming from this country to finance 
nations engaged in fighting, no matter 
what the pretext might be. 

The idea seems prevalent in certain 
European countries that because Amer- 
ica has not officially backed the League 
of Nations, it can be depended upon 
for sympathy and material support when 
they go to war on some question vaguely 
involving their so-called “national hon- 
or.” America is disgusted with Euro- 
pean wars and sick of brawling. It 
wants peace, and it will certainly not find 
the means for prolonging these petty 
quarrels which perennially threaten the 
stability of Europe. 


ADVICE TO PIRATES 


Not long ago the Anglo-American Mill 
Company, of Owensboro, Kentucky, is- 
sued an elaborate and striking document 
which it entitled a “Walk the Plank” 
circular. On the mailimg face of this 
folder appears a graphic illustration of 
a group of authentic pirates, each one 
conspicuously labeled “Community Mill- 
er,” gleefully superintending the opera- 
tion of making the victim, marked “Mer- 
chant Miller,’ walk the plank. The red 
flag which waves above the pirates’ heads 
bears the inscription “Community Mill 
Competition,” and the legend for this 
spirited work of art is, “Be a pirate, 
not a plank walker!” 

As the first reading page of the cir- 
cular explains, the inspiration for this 
dramatic illustration, and indeed for the 
entire document, was found in an edi- 
torial entitled “The Plank Walkers” pub- 
lished in The Northwestern Miller last 
May. Various statements from this edi- 
torial are quoted, including the follow- 
ing: “In the ten years from 1909 to 1919, 
twenty-three per cent of the merchant 
flour mills of the country went out of 
business.” The circular slightly mis- 
quotes the statement that “not less than 
another fifteen per cent are likely to 
disappear in the course of the next dec- 
ade,” by altering the percentage figure 
from fifteen to seventeen. 

Then comes the interpretive comment, 
thus: “We agree with this reasoning, but 
the percentage, we are confident, is 
wrong. During the ten years’ time in 
which the merchant mills have decreased 
twenty-three per cent, the community 
flour mills have increased over fifty per 
cent. . . We are of the opinion that 
the next decade will see over sixty per 
cent of the present merchant mills en- 
tirely eliminated—they are the future 
plank walkers. And at the same time 
there will be an increase of over fifty 
per cent in the numbers of the present 
community flour mills.” 

Without for a moment denying that 
the small community flour mill has its 
legitimate place in many localities, it is 
exceedingly hard to see how the faets 
can possibly be induced to support such 
reasoning as the foregoing. It is quite 
true that between 1909 and 1919, accord- 
ing to the report of the Bureau of the 
Census, the number of mills each pro- 
ducing annually a thousand barrels of 
flour or more decreased twenty-three per 
cent, but it is also important to note that 
during the same period the number of 
large mills, each annually producing a 
hundred thousand barrels of flour or 
more, increased forty-two per cent. The 
number of mills each producing less than 
a thousand barrels of flour a year did 
actually advance during the decade, but 
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the percentage of gain shown for this 
class was only nineteen. 

The principal reason for the reduction 
in the total number of active flour mills, 
as shown by the census figures, was un- 
questionably the remarkable expansion 
of the largest mills. Thus, in 1919 there 
were fifty-two flour mills each with more 
than one hundred employees, whereas in 
1914, only five years earlier, the total 
number of such mills was but twenty-one, 
the gain for the period being one hun- 
dred and forty-eight per cent. During 
the same five-year term the number of 
mills with twenty or more employees in- 
creased thirty-seven per cent, from two 
hundred and eighty-one to three hun- 
dred and eighty-five. The number of 
“one-man mills,” listed in the census 
report as employing no wage exrners, 
likewise increased materially during the 
five years, the losses being foun’ en- 
tirely in the number or mills emp'oying 
from one to twenty wage earners 

The census figures bear out th: con- 
tention of the circular to this exten! that 
during the decade from 1909 to 1919 
there was a material increase i) the 
number of both the large and the very 
small flour mills, at the expense of those 
mills which were neither large enowh to 
be properly termed merchant mills nor 
small enough to be operated without 
hired labor. 

When, however, it comes to the claim 
that over sixty per cent of the present 
merchant mills are likely to be eliminated 
within the next ten years, or that an 
increase of fifty per cent in the number 
of community mills is to be expected 
within that period, the argument does 
violence to the whole course of the coun- 
try’s economic development. Everything 
points to a continuation of the growth 
and expansion of the larger mills, and it 
is these, and not the community ills, 
which must inevitably conform to the 
circular’s advice to “be a pirate.” It is 
the mill with anywhere from twenty to 
two thousand employees which is super- 
intending the plank walking process, and 
the victims are the small mills which can- 
not operate economically enough to com- 
pete with their larger rivals. 

The “one-man mill” made conspicu- 
ous gains during the ten years between 
the 1909 and the 1919 census reports, but 
the aggregate amount of flour produced 
by these mills was very small in com- 
parison with the quantity turned out by 
the three or four hundred largest con- 
cerns. The actual facts, as determined 
by the census, provide an admirable ar- 
gument in favor of these little mills, op- 
erating with the minimum of labor cost, 
but they do not in the least warrant the 
contention that the community mill has 
made, or will make, serious inroads on 
real merchant milling. 

Those who received the elaborate «ir- 
cular have no need to take its piratical 
illustration too deeply to heart. If ‘hey 
are community millers, their chances of 
becoming full-fledged pirates are “ery 
small; if they are merchant millers, ‘hey 
need have no fear of any buccanecring 
crew which flies the community millers’ 
flag. The future of American flour inill- 
ing lies first of all with the merciant 
millers, and above all with those wise 
trade is sufficiently large to facilitate 
economy of operation. The small mills 
may find an adequate field for activity, 
and even for considerable expansion, but 
no merchant miller who deserves the title 
is going to walk the plank at the behest 
of any such piratical assembly as the 
circular in question depicts. 
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The general strength of the wheat mar- 
ket was not by any means fully followed 
by the mills, and while flour quotations 
showed a somewhat wider range than 
during the previous week, their average 
level was only a trifle advanced. The 
vain in wheat was almost entirely con- 
fined to the December option, the spread 
between Chicago December and May de- 
creasing from 7c, as it was a week ago, 
to 4c, and this undoubtedly had much 
influence in limiting the confidence of 
both mills and flour buyers in the per- 
manence of the advance. 

Such price gains as were reported were 
chiefly concentrated in winter wheat 
flours, both hard and soft; spring wheat 
flours showed little or no change. Soft 
winters still retain a marked price ad- 
vantage, and the soft winter wheat mills 
appear to be doing an unusually active 
business. ‘The hard winter wheat mills 
are still feeling the reaction from their 
heavy volume of selling in July and 
early August, but business in spring 
wheat flours appears to be slowly but 
consistently picking up. 

Feeds have been relatively quiet, and 
a trife weaker, though prices are still 
far xbove last year’s level at this season. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
verage quotations at four repre- 





ing 
sentstive markets, two western and two 
eastern: 
Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
et. 2 cecezsan $6. $6.20 ’ 
Set, 95 s<suaaes 6.80 6.10 5.50 
meet, 1 .osuewen 6.80 6.05 5.60 
Mee. 1 .ccavanes 6.45 5.55 6.35 
See 6.55 5.90 5.85 
Jun: 7.00 6.40 6.40 
Sree 7.40 6.65 6.70 
April 1 ...seees 7.15 6.55 6.55 
Mar 1 7.10 6.40 6.60 
— Pees 7.00 6.40 6.40 
Jan, 2 7.35 6.60 6.70 
me 2 ecvaweunn 7.15 6.50 6.45 
wr, 2 sesdeuwe 7.35 6.70 6.40 
a 1 .cateanes 7.05 6.35 5.90 
May 1920*.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

3 eee $5.40 $4.80 $4.70 
met. $6. atadey 5.40 4.80 4.70 
me 2 savannas 5.35 4.60 4.65 
mt & sstcumenk 5.30 4.55 4.60 
ae & +scateaee 5.30 4.90 4.95 
Mme 2 ceccwenss 5.50 5.15 5.30 
Mee & sowenncts 5.70 5.45 6.55 
Lee 5.55 5.25 5.40 
SE ere re 5.60 5.20 5.40 
mh b 440 ceush 5.50 5.20 5.20 
Mm © accdevate 5.75 5.30 5.30 
OT ea 5.65 5.20 5.15 
Mn, & ccconeade 5.55 5.35 5.25 
ee b sccteceve 5.25 4.90 4.75 
June 18, 1920*. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Oct. 2 
was $33.45 per ton, which compares with 
~ following first-of-the-month quota- 

ons: 


me, 2 ¢cceus $31.96 Feb. 1 ........ $32.70 
Mn 3 sccpdets 26.20 Jan. 2 .......-. $1.15 
Bee 26.80 Dec. 1 ........ 28.95 
— Re 31.80 Nov. 1 ........ 28.40 
— Sree $4.76 . Oct. 1 ....-.0% 24.70 
April 1 ;:.... oe B6.15 Bept. 1 ..c.cce- 21.00 
Meron 2 nics 34.75 May 14, 1920*.. 59.80 


*Record high point. 
The following table shows the percent- 





age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Sept. 23-29 ...... 55 73 82 
Sept. 16-22 ...... 48 76 82 
Sept. 9-15 ....... 55 69 73 
eee. Bb cies caw 42 67 63 
August average... 50 70 73 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average 654 55 54 
January average... 60 56 48 
December average 57 65 61 
November average 75 76 63 
October average.. 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Oct. 3.) 


Nasuvitte, Tenn.—Fair demand -pre- 
vailed for flour at opening of the week 
of Sept. 30-Oct. 6, some increase being 
noted in sales. Millfeed was in good 
demand. 


Puriapverpnia, Pa—Flour is firmly 
held, but demand is only moderate and 
chiefly . for immediate requirements. 
Millfeed is firm under light offerings, 
but trade is quiet. 


Sr. Louis, Mo—The flour market is 
steady to firm. New business is very 
quiet, but shipping instructions on old 
orders are reported good. Nothing is re- 
ported sold for export. Millfeed is quiet 
and easier. 


MitwavuKee, Wis.—Flour demand is 
proceeding largely on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Prices are firmer with wheat. 
Millfeed and rye flour trade is moderate, 
with prices unchanged. Bran is 50c ton 
lower. Middlings are off 75c. 


New York, N. Y.—Little change in 
flour is noted. Demand is still quiet, 
and largely to fill immediate needs, 
though in the aggregate business has im- 
proved. Mill prices are still firm. Ex- 
port demand is fairly good, particularly 
for soft winter straights. 


Cuicaco, I1u.—Flour prices have been 
advanced by some mills 10c bbl, other- 
wise conditions are practically unchanged, 
with demand only fair. Shipping direc- 
tions are still hard to get. Feed is un- 
changed. Prices are still held at firm 
levels, but demand is rather quiet. 


Cotumsus, Onto.—The week of Sept. 
30-Oct. 6 starts off with consider- 
able improvement noted in demand for 
flour. Several sales are reported for for- 
ward shipment. In one or two instances 
sales have been made for delivery until 
next June. Feed is quiet and prices 
easier. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for all grades 
of flour is slow, with no open change in 
prices, but spring and hard winter wheat 
patents are quietly offering at conces- 
sions. Arrivals continue and the trade 
has a good supply on hand. Millfeed is 
very dull, with the market $1 or more 
lower per ton on wheat feeds. Other 
feeds are fairly steady. 


Bartimore, Mp.—There 





is a lull in 
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flour demand, owing doubtless to late 
purchasing at low prices, though most 
mills, notably those in this section, are 
well sold ahead and out of the market 
except at full rates. Hard winters are 
relatively stronger than springs, with both 
now too high for the average buyer. 
Feed is easier on standard middlings, 
otherwise unchanged and generally slow. 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Strength in wheat 
and advancing cash premiums have held 
flour prices firm with quotations of Sept. 
29, with a small advance in some in- 
stances. New business is negligible, the 
strong market being principally respon- 
sible. Shipping instructions continue 
fair. Millfeed has recovered slightly, 
but the movement was mostly in sym- 
pathy with grain. Demand is light, and 
offerings in fair quantity. Most in- 
quiries are for spot, buyers asking dis- 
counts for deferred deliveries. 


BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Quietness Reported from London—Kansas 
Offers Few in Number—Aus- 
tralians Out of Line 


Lonvon, Ene., Oct. 2.—(Special Cable) 
—The flour market is very quiet. Ca- 
nadian mills offer export patents at 33s 
@33s 6d ($5.25@5.30 per bbl), October 
seaboard, and 32s 3d@32s 9d ($5.15@ 
5.20 per bbl) November; top patents 36s 
@37s 3d ($5.70@5.90 per bbl), October 
seaboard, 9d less for November, all net, 
cif. Very few Kansas offers are heard. 
Some clear is offered at 30s ($4.80 per 
bbl), c.i.f. Australian offers are out of 
line. Home milled straight run is official- 
ly 38s, delivered, but is selling at much 
less. 








C. F. G. Rarxes. 





URGES MILLERS TO ATTEND MEETING 
Curicaco, I1rr.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, is 
sending out a bulletin to members urging 
them to make arrangements to attend 
the semiannual meeting of directors, del- 
egates and members to be held at the 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, on Oct. 12. 

Mr. Husband says: “All members of 
the Federation are urged to attend this 
meeting, which is called for the purpose 
of having a frank discussion of the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory conditions in the in- 
dustry and plans that may be proposed 
for improving these conditions. 

“The present difficulties are not con- 
fined to any one locality or to any par- 
ticular class of mills; all are affected 
alike. It is hoped that out of this meet- 
ing will come practical suggestions for 
improvement in trade conditions, and you 
owe it to yourself and the industry to 
attend and participate in the discussions; 
to speak frankly as one miller to another, 
and to offer plans for improving condi- 
tions. Decide now that you will attend, 
and make your plans accordingly. Note 
the time and place of meeting: Friday, 
Oct. 12, at 10 a.m., in the East Room, 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago.” 

S. O. Werner. 





Finland’s imports from the United 
States during June were valued at 
$1,400,000. For the half year ending 
June 30, their’ value reached $7,300,000, 
as compared with $5,000,000 in the same 
period of 1922. As heretofore, this trade 
consisted largely of cereals and meats. 
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The following table shows the flour output 


at milling centers for 


with comparisons, in barrels: 


Sept. 29 


Minneapolis ...299,815 


ener 
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the past two weeks, 


Sept. 30 Oct. 1 

Sept. 22 1922 1921 
276,830 436,660 423,615 
17,495 13,795 10,910 
$5,115 28,875 12,145 
4,000 1,000 15,715 





SE, FUE. a eccccs 15,770 
Duluth-Superior 23,585 
Milwaukee ..... 4,000 

oe 343,170 


Outside mills*. .142,330 






333,440 480,330 462,385 
eeeees 243,010 





Ag’gate sprg.485,500 


ee 46,600 
St. Louist ..... 49,800 
. Gitvacass wae 
Rochester ..... 6,800 
CRICRBO ..ccces 32,000 
Kansas City....128,710 
Kansas Cityt...366,635 
CD scccctes 22,000 
St. Joseph ..... 28,370 
Bale occcccccs 20,750 
Ll ae 44,250 
| Se 40,900 
yo. eee 113,595 
Indianapolis ... 12,070 
Nashville** ....165,480 
Portland, Oreg. 57,345 
eee 49,925 
TROOMSB 62 ecces 49,970 

PERCENTAGES 













eseece 723,840 ...... 
46,700 34,300 27,200 
52,300 46,300 58,400 
119,850 113,625 158,800 
5,850 7,400 10,900 
32,000 36,000 18,000 
138,175 105,475 106,200 
374,870 412,600 415,590 
22,580 20,305 22,490 
43,105 40,150 42,500 
22,220 31,420 ...... 
45,035 52,230 
41,000 20,500 
94,800 76,235 67,010 
13,100 8,530 7,155 
162,420 122,380 133,535 
47,140 18,920 25,780 
47,195 34,690 27,270 
48,300 37,200 50,920 


OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Sept.30 Oct. 1 








Sept. 29 Sept. 22 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ...... 54 49 78 77 
es WME, 60006 cnsee 65 72 60 47 
Duluth-Superior .. 64 95 78 33 
Outside mills* .... 59 59 79 46 
Average spring.. 55 48 2 63 
Milwaukee ........ 34 25 6 65 
C—O ae 92 92 68 54 
OR” 64 67 60 76 
Pee 72 68 95 
Rochester ........ 31 40 59 
2 er 80 90 45 
Kansas City 91 85 100 
Kansas Cityft .. 73 84 83 
oS errr 97 107 93 
St. Joseph ........ 90 84 89 
NL. 6 cbse eneeoes 48 68 
WOMt cccccsvecs 69 80 71 
BOMOGO ccccccvvcce 86 42 70 
i, eee 82 54 60 
Indianapolis 58 43 31 
Nashville** ....... 77 63 64 
Portland, Oregon... 92 76 33 53 
Seattle 94 89 66 52 
Tacoma 85 65 89 
TOAGEE 0 cc seucons 72 73 69 62 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 


in- 


in- 





DEATH OF BENJAMIN 8. WEIL 


Cuicaco, Itz., Oct. 2.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Word has been received here of 
the death, on Sept. 28, of Benjamin S. 
Weil, vice president and general man- 
ager Banner-Grocers’ Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati. He had been ill for some time. 
The funeral was held on Sept. 30. 


A. S. Purves. 





During the first six months of 1923, 
Java exported 2,745 tons of rice, 703 tons 
of oil cake, 26 tons of shelled peanuts, 
48 tons of unshelled peanuts, 11,299 tons 
of tapioca flour, and 470 tons of pearl 
tapioca. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 2. 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent .. 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straight 
Hard winter first clear...............++005. 





Soft winter short patent.................... 
Se. WEN od bicios. cians ce visieles ave 
et WIKKRP CREE GEBOP. on 6 cic cescecosesacs 


en ROW Ie aa Cenc ss vss ccle's sacs sve 
DD on na.d. ie dle dices doemanies 


FEED— 


Oe Sis iy sibs Pde se bt'd citer 
ere - WR, sc cacscbocsigcs vase 
et WH oo. Cio, face vow dieu sist 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 
Red dog .... 


Family patent 
Seattle ......... $6.10@6.30 (49's) 
San Francisco... ++@7.10 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 





River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl 


prompt delivery. 





of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 
$6.10@ 6.70 $6.30@ 6.85 beet Ns tase $6.30@ 6.60 $6.75@ 7.25 $6.65@ 6.90 $6.65@ 6.85 $7.40@ 7.65 $6.45@ 6.70 $6.75@ 7.25 
5.70@ 6.40 6.20@ 6.35 ee Pee 5.90@ 6.20 6.25@ 6.75 6.15@ 6.40 6.40@ 6.60 6.35@ 7.30 6.20@ 6.45 ee eee 
4.75@ 5.40 5.10@ 5.25 ose os cece 5.10@ 5.30 5.35@ 5.80 coves Dowsee 5.70@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 occ e Devoe 6-000 0OP 6 e500 
5.60@ 6.10 cos @ v0 6.00@ 6.45 5.60@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.35 6.40@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.70 6.40@ 6.70 5.60@ 6.00 
4.50@ 5.10 +-@... 5.20@ 5.70 4.70@ 5.10 5.40@ 5.90 5.90@ 6.15 6.00@ 6.25 A Jee 6.15@ 6.40 Tre, fever 
4.40@ 4.80 --@... 4.15@ 4.50 4.10@ 4.30 4.60@ 5.15 re Peers 000 oe @ ccsve oo @ecee. coe @eceee Jone SOP oeeee 
5.10@. 5.70 base QDs cose oo ofc we 5.30@ 5.70 weer) keer 5.40@ 5.65 ceed aD ivces 5.50@ 6.75 5.60@ 5.85 6.75@ 7.25 
4.40@ 4.90 res. Pere we) en 4.50@ 4.80 4.70@ 4.90 *4.45@ 4.70 *4.35@ 5.50 5.25@ 6.00 5.30@ 5.60 5.00@ 5.50 
4.10@ 4.60 vee Daeccee fer 4.00@ 4.25 0 ccc ic cece 00 De ccce 6 sav oe cases 5.00@ 5.60 0008 eB ove 3.75@ 4.25 
3.70@ 3.90 3.85@ 3.90 ones és ee Pere 3.85@ 4.35 4.05@ 4.30 er 4.50@ 4.70 Per oo. 
3.50@ 3.70 3.50@ 3.55 -@... ee ise § siae oPaceds 3.70@ 3.95 -@.. 5 Fee o@x.. -@.. 
30.00@32.00 28.00 @28.50 Poy Pere yer cesses a 35.00@35.50 35.00@36.00 35.50@35.75  33.00@34.00. -@... 
30.00@31.00 re Sere -»++@27,00  30.00@30.50 --@.. Ter eee pret Pere 35.50 @36.00 re, Pere To Re 
30.50 @31.50 Sook MEP cess -@.....  30.50@31.00 os@ ue 35.50@36.00 35.00@36.00  36.50@37.00 errs rrr 30.00 @ 32.00 
30.00 @32.00 29.00 @29.50 + eee + @29.00 o00c.0 Dieses oo@... 35.00@36.00 35.50@36.50 35.75@36.25 33.00@34.00  34.00@36.00 
32.50@34.50 32.00@33.00 30.50@31.00  33.00@34.00 --@.. 37.00@38.00  38.00@38.50 39.00@40.00 35.50@36.50 .....@..... 
36.00 @37.50 34.00 @ 35.00 0 090 SP ees's $06 6D s tne os ove 40.00@41.00  41.00@ 42.00 ++e++@41,00 37.50@38.50 .....@..... 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$4.50@5.00 (49's) $....@.... (49's) $6.30@6.50 6.80 @7.20 $5.80@6.15 
ey ° @ ; 6.50@6.90 7.00 @7.55 6.40@6.90 
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GRAIN TRADE’S COSTS AND PROFITS 





Federal Commission Reports Result of Inquiry —Says There Should Be a Re- 
duction in Cost of Handling Grain—Suggests Co-operative Market- 
ing, Reduced Freight Rates and More Direct Shipping 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—After asserting 
that there should be a reduction in the 
cost of handling grain, the Federal Trade 
Commission in a report on costs and 
profits of the grain trade, issued Sept. 
28, suggests that solutions are to be 
found in an increase in co-operative mar- 
keting, reduction in freight rates, and 
more direct shipments. 

The commission in offering these sug- 
gestions will perhaps not receive credit 
for anything new, because, for example, 
the proposal of decreasing freight rates 
without regard for what might happen to 
the transportation system of the country 
has been heard many times, and has been 
especially conspicuous in political cam- 
paigns of late. 

‘The report, however, which is submit- 
ted to the President and Congress, is 
somewhat interesting, aside from reme- 
dies which it undertakes to prescribe. 
It oo figures regarding the expense 
and profits of country elevators, ter- 
minal elevators, and the margins in han- 
dling grain between the producer and 
the grain consumer, that is, the miller, or 
other converter of grain, the exporter or 
feed dealer. 

For handling wheat in 1919-20, the 
spread between producer and consumer 
of grain averaged 33.20c per bu. Of 
this amount 14.3le went for transporta- 
tion charges and 18.89c to the middle- 
men. For the period 1912-17, the spread 
on wheat averaged 24.71c per bu, of 
which 11.08c went for transportation 
charges and 13.63c to the middlemen. 

For handling corn in 1919-20, the 
spread between producer and consumer 
of grain averaged 17.80c. Of this 13.47c 
went for transportation charges and 
4.33c for middlemen’s charges. For the 
period 1912-17, the spread on corn av- 
eraged 17.22c, of which 9.24c went for 
transportation and 7.95¢c to middlemen. 

For handling oats in 1919-20, the spread 
between producer and consumer of grain 
averaged 17.14c, 9.22c going for trans- 
portation charges and 7.92c for middle- 
men’s charges. For the period 1912-17, 
the spread on oats averaged 14.33c, of 
which 6.57¢ went for transportation and 
7.81c to middlemen. 

As to the size of the spreads of ter- 
minal elevators, as well as country mid- 
dlemen and of those for transportation, 
the report suggests that a reduction at 
all points is desirable. The country ele- 
vator spread, it is stated, could be nar- 
rowed by wider ana more universal de- 
velopment of the patronage dividend or 
truly co-operative principle by country 
elevators. 

Financial results of the operation of 
country elevators are presented for three 
types: (1) commercial line, a large group 
of elevators operated by one company; 
(2) independents, a company operating 
a single elevator; and (3) the co-opera- 
tives. 

Comparisons of the results for the co- 
operative, independent and line eleva- 
tors are favorable to the former. In 
five out of six years compared the co- 
operative handled grain on a narrower 
margin of gross profit per bushel than 
did the independent, while both the co- 
operative and independent types aver- 
aged lower gross profits per bushel than 
the line elevator in every one of the five 
years for which comparisons could be 
made. Thus the average co-operative 
gross profit per bushel, disregarding 
hedging results, ranged from 2.04c to 
7.1le per bu, compared with a range of 
2.66c to 6.6lc for the independent type 
and 4.20c to 13.79c for the line. If 
hedging results are included, the line 
elevator per bushel figures are reduced in 
four out of five years compared, be- 
cause of the fact that they sustained 
heavy hedging losses. The foregoing 
figures for the co-operatives, however, do 
not include any reduction in the gross 
margin for patronage dividends paid. If 
these be deducted from the gross profit 
figures shown above, the gross profit per 
bushel of this type of elevator disre- 
garding hedging ranges only 1.76c to 
5.66c per bu. 

The explanation of the narrower gross 


profit per bushel of the co-operative lies 
apparently in the volume of bushels sold, 
Co-operative elevator sales averaged 
from 126,000 to 211,000 bus per elevator 
per annum, those of independent eleva- 
tors from 90,000 to 110,000, and line ele- 
vators from 31,000 to 72,000. 

The more narrow the gross profit per 
bushel of the elevator, whether it be 
line, independent, or co-operative, the 
higher is the indicated price that the 
farmer receives for his grain. As the 
gross profit per bushel of the elevator 
increases, the indicated price received by 
the farmer decreases, 

Some direct saving to the producer in 
the spread of terminal middlemen might 
be obtained through the development of 
co-operative commission houses and co- 
operative terminal elevators, provided a 
sufficient volume of business is assured 
them, volume being a highly essential 
factor in practically all branches of the 
grain trade, if any decrease in the spread 
is to be obtained. It also seems reason- 
able, in view of the number of handlings 
to which grain is subjected, that co-op- 
eration in the terminal market branches 
of the grain trade should effect savings, 
both in the number of middlemen han- 
dlings and in the transportation cost 
through shipping grain to its ultimate 
destination by the shortest routes and 
most direct channels. 

A study of the results of several hun- 
dred elevators for three years indicates 
that the volume of grain business is the 
most significant factor in country eleva- 
tor profits. An analysis of operating ex- 
penses, gross profits per bushel, and 
rates of return on investment by size 
groups shows that operating expenses 
and rates of return tend to increase with 
the volume of grain business, while gross 
profits per bushel tend to follow. 

The terminal elevator companies, that 
is, those opérating elevators in the large 
interior markets such as Chicago, Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City, have very differ- 
ent operating conditions from country 
elevators, and a comparison of their mar- 
gins per bushel of grain with those of 
the country elevator affords no indication 
of their business profits. Data as to mar- 
gins per bushel and profits on investment 
were obtained for a number of represen- 
tative companies in the chief terminal 
markets. For 10 of these companies com- 
parative figures are available for the 
years 1912-13 to 1916-17 and for 1919-20. 
The maximum average annual gross mar- 
gin, before inclusion of hedge gains or 
losses, for these 10 identical companies 
was 19.77c per bu, and for all companies 
studied 15.37c. The minimum was only 
1.79¢ per bu. 

While, therefore, the minimum gross 
profit per bushel was lower than that 
of the country elevators, the maximum 
greatly exceeded that of the independent 
and co-operative country elevators and 
was also above that of the line country 
elevators. Most of the terminal elevator 
companies, however, hedged their cash 
grain purchases or sales in the future 
market, and had heavy hedging losses, 
so that their gross profit per bushel, after 
the inclusion of hedging results, was 
much narrower than is stated above; they 
ranged from 2.38c to 7.37c per bu for 10 
identical companies and from 2.38c to 
7.18c for all companies covered. 

The rates of return on the total funds 
employed for the six years compared 
ranged from 10 to 22 per cent. On pro- 
prietary investment (capital stock and 
surplus) the rates of return were much 
higher, because the terminal elevator 
companies employed a large proportion 
of borrowed funds. Thus the average 
annual rate of return on capital stock 
and surplus for the group of 10 identical 
companies ranged from 15.57 per cent 
to 42.33, and for the all company group 
the range was about the same. 

Cartes C, Harr. 





HEADS SUN MAID ASSOCIATION 
San Francisco, Cat.—Ralph P. Mer- 
ritt, California food administrator dur- 
ing the war, now managing director of 
the Sun Maid Raisin Growers, was on 


Sept. 27 unanimously elected president, 
to succeed Wylie M. Giffen, whose resig- 
nation, effective Nov. 1, was tendered 
some months ago. Mr. Merritt’s selec- 
tion by the directors followed a unani- 
mous vote of the advisory council of the 
association. 


FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


August Rump Celebrates Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of His Connection with the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange as Flour Inspector 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Seldom is it given 
either to an institution or to an indi- 
vidual to round out half a century of 
service to an industry. Of the many 
organizations which are conceived and 
brought into existence, few survive the 
test of time, and particularly such a 
length of time as 50 years. And what is 
true of institutions in this respect is 
even more pronounced in the case of 
men, 

On Thursday, Sept. 27, August Rump, 
chief flour inspector of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, reached the goal of 
50 years’ continuous service with the ex- 
change. On that date in 1873 Mr. Rump, 
leaving active participation in the mill- 
ing industry, undertook the duties of 
flour inspector of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, then in its infancy, despite the 
fact that it is the oldest grain exchange 
in the United States, and since that time 
has been continuously associated with 
that body. 

In. commemoration of this event the 
members of the exchange, at the close 
of trading on Mr. Rump’s day of cele- 
bration, gathered in the directors’ room. 
Mr. Rump was led in by Samuel Plant, 
chairman of the flour committee, who 
explained the purpose of the meeting, 
which was then turned over to W. J. 
Edwards, president of the exchange, who, 
on behalf of the membership, presented 
Mr. Rump with five $10 gold pieces, each 
one representing a decade of his service. 
He also presented him with bouquets of 
flowers from his son, Charles Rump, the 
Merchants’ Exchange, and The North- 
western Miller, which will soon celebrate 
a similar anniversary of service to the 
trade. 

Mr. Rump, who is approaching his 
eighty-third birthday, replied to Mr. Ed- 
wards’ remarks, recalling some of the 
old times on ’change so well remembered 
by the older members of the organization. 
He stated that the $50 was the only extra 
remuneration he had ever accepted, de- 
spite his many opportunities. In speak- 
ing of his work Mr. Rump said that the 
life of an inspector today is one mostly 
of trouble, and he believed that after 
he had lived to be 100 years of age he 
would have fulfilled his service and duty 
to the organization. 

Several were present at the gathering 
who were active on ’change when Mr. 
Rump first took up his duties, and to 
them especially was the meeting one of 
memories and recollections. That Mr. 
Rump has served the exchange for half 
a century is a matter of record, but how 
he has served it in faithfulness and de- 
votion to duty could be attested only by 
the remarkable expressions of good will 
and friendship extended to him by those 
with whom he comes in daily contact. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 











ENGLAND’S FOOD COSTS INCREASE 

Lonpon, Ene.—According to statistics 
just published, the cost of living in the 
United Kingdom rose from 71 to 73 per 
cent during August above the pre-war 


‘ level. For food alone the percentage was 


68, compared with 65 a month earlier. 
This is said to be mainly due to increases 
in the prices of eggs, bacon, butter and 
cheese, other classes of food remaining 
practically unchanged. Certainly bread 
is no dearer, the general price being 814d 
per 4 lbs. The cost of living. was highest 
in November, 1920, when it was 176 per 
cent above the pre-war level. Since then 
there has been a steady fall, with tem- 
porary rises now and again. 
C. F. G, Rarxes. 





Several local disorders have resulted 
from the Soviet campaign for grain ex- 
ports. When peasants refuse to sell 

rain the agents levy it as tax in kind. 

veral accumulating stations have been 
attacked and the grain recaptured. 
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CANADIAN CROP ESTIMATE 


Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association Figure 
Far Below That of Dominion 
Government 


The estimate of the 1923 wheat crop in 
the three prairie provinces of Canada js. 
sued on Sept. 27 by the Northwest Grain 
Dealers’ Association is a most interest. 
ing commentary on the dominion govern. 
ment figures as revised for the estimate 
of Sept. 11. The two sets of figures 
for wheat, in bushels, are as follows: 





Association Government 

MamMtema seccctecs 28,822,000 38,636,000 

Saskatchewan ..... 218,263,000 259,017,000 

BEET 2000006 08es 147,725,000 149,122,000 

Three provinces... 394,810,000 446 775,000 
Western Canada—Crops 

Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association estj- 


mate of the 1923 grain crops of western 
Canada, as of Sept. 27: 
Production, 
Bus _ bus (000’s 
Manitoba— Acres peracre omitted) 
Wheat ...... 2,362,500 12.2 28,829 
Cee ctcenses 1,964,500 38 74,651 
; Mere 934,600 25.9 24,206 
Be: iveuecess 195,200 14.2 2,772 
Flaxseed . 58,500 8.9 521 
Saskatchewan— 
Went. 2260+ 11,193,000 19.5 218,263 
CORN cccccee 5,225,300 47.4 247,679 
Barley ..... 478,100 30.1 14,390 
BVO cecscves 289,500 17.1 4,950 
Flaxseed ... 422,500 10.2 4,309 
Alberta— 
WHEE co ceecs 5,862,100 25.2 147,725 
Bree 2,451,800 54.7 134,113 
eee 371,500 35.6 13,225 
BVO secvceces 225,700 18.5 4,175 
Flaxseed .... 26,700 10.8 288 
Three provinces— 
Wheat ..... 19,417,600 20.3 394,810 
OBR .ccsvee 9,641,600 47.3 456,443 
Barley ..... 1,784,200 29 51,821 
ae 710,400 16.7 11,897 
Flaxseed 507,700 10.1 5,118 





NEW MODEL FEED MILL 

The Bossert Corporation, of Utica, N. 
Y., is putting on the market a new model 
“T” Jay Bee feed mill, which, owing to 
its grinding principle, is said to be at- 
tracting much attention among millers, 
custom grinders and mixed feed manv- 
facturers. It contains no buhrs, knives, 
gears or rollers. 

“The principle of grinding used in the 
Jay Bee,” state the manufacturers, “that 
of grinding in the air or in suspension, 
is an exclusive feature and accounts for 
the long life of the mill and the low 
upkeep expense. Some Jay Bee mills 
have ground as much as 100,000 bus of 
grain without a penny being spent for 
repairs. 

“As the material to be ground enters 
the mill over the feed table, it is struck 

















a shattering blow by a powerful battery § 


of hammers. The pulverizing takes place 
entirely in the air. No metal can touch 
metal. Behind every revolution there is 
a crushing force of over 3,000 Ibs. Mul- 
tiply this by 3,000, the speed per min- 
ute, and again by 60, the number of 
hammers in a No. 5 Jay Bee mill, and 
you will begin to realize that when 4 
bushel of grain is fed into the mill some- 
thing is going to happen. Over 500,000, 
000 lbs of crushing force are used every 
minute of operation.” 

The mill is of practically all stecl con- 
struction. Shaft and hammer assembly 
runs in S.K.F. double roll ball bearings. 
The mill is said to be adaptable for 
grinding alfalfa, clover, corn stalks, 
psoas corn, sheaf oats and such rough 
age as cannot be ground readily by othet 
mills. 





GRAIN RATE CHANGE ALLOWED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railroad, W. H. Breinmet, 
receiver, has been authorized, subject to 
complaint and investigation, to establish 
rates on grain and articles taking the 
same rates, in carloads, from Aberdeel, 
S. D., to Duluth, Minn., via Minnesote 
Transfer, the same as the rates contem- 
poraneously in effect on like traffic from 
and to the same points on the Creat 
Northern Railway, and to maintain hig! 
er rates at intermediate points. = 

There is a proviso that the authority 
granted shall not include intermediate 
points as to which the haul of the petr 
tioning line or route is not longer tha? 
that of the direct line between the com 
petitive points. Rates at other inter 
mediate points affected are not to 
increased, except to remove long 
short haul law departures. 

Cartes C. Haat. 
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STATE MILL SHOWS LOSS 


First Public Audit of North Dakota Enter- 
prise Reveals Eight Months’ Operating 
Deficit of $124,581.75 


According to newspaper reports from 
Bismarck, North Dakota’s state owned 
flour mill at Grand Forks sustained an 
operating loss from Oct. 23, 1922, to July 
1, 1923, of $124,581.75, according to the 
first public audit of the enterprise made 
for the state industrial commission. 

An additional deduction is made chief- 
ly on interest on bonds issued to finance 
the building of the mill, which brings 
the total loss on the flour mill project 
at July 31, 1923, to $230,346.57. 

The capital and surplus of the state 
mill is placed in the balance sheet by 
Bishop, Brissman & Co., St. Paul, au- 
ditors, at $3,993,973.53, of which $2,988,- 
873.11 represents the mill and elevator 
association construction account of the 
mill, $300,000 advanced by the Bank of 
North Dakota for working capital, $5,985 
donated surplus represented in the site 
and deficit of $230,346.57. 

The operating loss per barrel of flour 
is shown in the report as 48c. 

The terminal elevator erected to func- 
tion in connection with the mill con- 
tributed materially to the deficit, the re- 
port says, the elevator not being ready 
in time for handling any of the 1922 
crop of wheat. 

Officials of the industrial commission, 
which now are relieved of the supervision 
of the mill since the creation of a board 
of managers, are said not to have studied 
the audit report sufficiently to offer any 
statements. Informal views represented 
both optimistic and pessimistic outlooks. 

On the one hand, it was stated by one 
official that C. E. Austin, manager of the 
mill, had informed the commission that 
in August, since the audit report was 
completed, the operating income exceed- 
ed expenses by $6,194.66, this being the 
first month in which the mill has shown 
an operating profit. 

The mill, it was held, has passed 
through the most trying time, and since 
the best time for flour mills to make a 
profit is in the late fall and early winter 
months, much of the losses may be re- 
couped, 

It is pointed out in an official quarter 
that the mill already was facing a heavy 
loss; that, as predicted, it had been 
found a tremendous task to throw a 
state owned institution into competition 
with experienced milling concerns in one 
of the most scientifically specialized busi- 
nesses existing; that there must be taken 
into consideration, in addition to operat- 
ing costs, interest upon construction 
bonds of $3,000,000, which alone amounts 
to more than $150,000 per year, the in- 
terest on bonds during the course of 
construction, which was frequently de- 
layed, being $86,258.06. In addition, de- 
preciation to the amount of about $81,- 
000 per week must be taken into consid- 
eration. To this should be added taxes 
which the state loses and which a private 
plant would pay, and which might run 
to considerably more than $100,000 a 
year. 








GOLFERS TAKE THE FIELD 


Golfing Contingent of the New York Flour 
Club Has Its Annual Tournament on 
the Garden City Links 


Golf, and the world golfs with you; 
Don’t, and you walk alone. 





A group of about 25 or 30 flour men, 
bankers, bag manufacturers and other 
necessary appendages to the flour trade, 
the same forming the golfing contingent 
of the New York Flour Club, foregath- 
ered on Sept. 27 upon the grounds of the 
Garden City Golf Club, to administer 
the annual fall dusting to the green rugs 
which Nature, ably abetted by man, has 
laid down upon parts of that excellent 
course. 

At the present writing, the report of 
the greenskeeper not being in hand, it 
cannot be positively stated whether or 
not the amount of turf dug up would 
or would not indicate whether the War- 
den City Golf Club has been appropri- 
ately named or not, but based upon ob- 
servations personally made by the writer 
on previous similar occasions, it seems 
safe to venture the opinion that the 
digging was well done and that no other 





name would be as well suited to describe 
its golf course. 

Regarding the game of golf, much may 
be said; in fact, much oe been said. 
One facetiously inclined individual has 
called it the “hoof and mouth disease”— 
as players walk around all day and talk 
about it all night, while another has 
characterized it as a game wherein a big 
pill chases a little one. Still another, 
and no less profound philosopher than a 
branch manager of this puolication (and 
they all have to be philosophical these 
days), has compared it to the game of 
life, and I can do no better right here 
than grab his paragraph body, soul and 
golf breeches, and quote it as follows: 

“*As a man thinketh, so is he. Any 
one who plays the game of golf knows 
what that intangible, elusive quality of 
confidence can contribute to it. It is the 
straw which makes just the difference 
between a good shot and a bad one, a 

game and a poor one—and it is 
mental. Some days the player just feels 
that he can make the shots, that he can 
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no firsthand information is immediately 
obtainable, and after it is finished, owing 
to an extremely complicated system of 
handicaps, two statisticians, a Philadel- 
phia lawyer, four plumbers and a car- 
penter are necessary to find out who has 
won the various contests. 

Therefore, at the time of writing, 
owing to the absence of the four plumb- 
ers in search of tools they had forgotten, 
and that of the carpenter who was in 
search of the hammer he had slipped into 
a slot in his jean overalls provided for 
the purpose, the other members of the 
conference could do nothing toward de- 
ciding the results; consequently, these 
had to be furnished later by radio, and 
were as follows: 

Best 36 holes, Harold Halsted, total 
net 156; best 18 holes, L. E. Broenni- 
man, 75 net; best ball, J. N. Claybrook 
and W. H. Emmons, 73 net. Ray Kil- 
thau and Middleton Rose tied for kick- 
er’s prize, which on the flip of a coin 
was won by Mr. Rose. 

I cannot help admitting that golf must 





Hon. Sydney Anderson, 


Western Union Telegram. 
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THE OLD ISSUE ONCE MORE 


Minneapo.is, Minn., Sept. 26, 1923 


Washington, D. C. 

With regard to the subject of an increase in the duty on 
wheat as a protection to the farmer, the millers of the United 
States wish to point out that any such increase must in fair- 
ness to them be accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
duties on flour and wheat millfeeds. 

Tue NorrHwestern MILier. 


WasuinorTon, D. C., Sept. 27, 1923 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gentlemen: Your telegram of the 26th relative to a duty 
on wheat and flour is at hand and contents noted. 

Of course we all appreciate that it would be utterly futile 
to increase the duty on wheat without imposing a correspond- 
ing differential on flour and like products. 

I judged from my conversation with the President, in 
which I. suggested the imposition of the added duties, that he 
also appreciates the situation in this respect. 


Yours very truly, 
Sypnrey ANDERSON. 








see and hit the ball just right; the whole 
thing stands out visualized in the mind’s 
eye; he knows that he can do it—and he 
does it. And golf is the most like life 
of any game played, and of all games its 
plays are most easily foozled. ence its 
compelling power.” 

Of its “compelling power” I have only 
vicarious knowledge, but rejoice in the 
fact that it has not yet “compelled” me, 
because just one more hobby and the 
compulsion I would feel would certainly 
lead straight to the poorhouse, for I have 
it on excellent statistical authority that 
golf in America costs 2,000,000 players 
$1,319,000,000 a year, or $659.50 per cap- 
ita, to say nothing of the lost chances of 
salvation; and therefore, now that tea 
has been substituted for other things for- 
merly used at the nineteenth hole, I feel 
I have two tasks before me to be com- 
pleted probably during my declining 
years. One is to reduce the high cost 
of golf and the other to invent a teapot 
out of which tea can be poured without 
spilling it all over the earth; but these 
can wait at least until the game I have 
set out to watch is over. 

It seems that one of the greatest diffi- 
culties of golf, particularly for the lay- 
man, is to describe the play, because the 
players being spread so thinly over the 
particular section of the earth’s surface 
upon which they are striving for victory 
makes difficult the gleaning of knowledge 
of what it is all about. The players are 
all apparently struck dumb, or nearly 
so, when the game begins; consequently, 


be a great game, because so many players 
have told me so, but the story of the 
fox which got its tail cut off in a steel 
trap and then tried to induce all the 
other foxes to be similarly trimmed be- 
cause it was so cool in the summer time 
always arises in my mind. Maybe it’s 
so. Quien sabe! 
. W. QUACKENBUSH. 





ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT OPPOSED 

Rocnuestrer, N. Y.—The St. Lawrence 
canal project came to the fore at the 
New York state barge canal conference 
in Syracuse, with strong opposition de- 


loping to the whole scheme. f 
rem ll lg piers Ripa goa bring about a serious situation, inasmuch 


representing both the upstate and New 
York City interests went on formal rec- 
ord against the international canalization 
plan. Instead, support was given to the 
project to deepen the Hudson River at 
Albany. 

Discussing the matter from the floor, 
Peter G. Ten Eyck, of Albany, former 
congressman, declared that Julius H. 
Barnes, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and for- 
mer head of the United States Grain 
Corporation, was “an _ internationalist 
favoring English interests,’ in that he 
was a supporter of the canal scheme. 

At the election of officers which fol- 
lowed, George Clinton, Sr., of Buffalo, 
was chosen chairman. Mr. Clinton is a 
grandson of Governor De Witt Clinton, 
builder of the original Erie Canal, 


dubbed at the time “Clinton’s ditch.” 
T. W. Kwapp. 
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NEW ORLEANS DOCK STRIKE 


Vessel Movement Continues in Spite of the 
Waterfront Labor Struggle—Small 
Number of Ships Affected 


New Orteans, La.—Vessels are being 
loaded and discharged in New Orleans, 
despite the strike along the river front. 
A spokesman for the New Orleans 
Steamship Association is authority for 
the statement that only 20 ships are af- 
fected by the strike, and that 15 of these 
are in operation. 

Charts published by newspapers and 
maritime journals show there are 79 
steamships in port. Investigation re- 
veals that 26 have been laid up for re- 
pairs several months. Others have been 
out of commission for two years or more. 
Still others are craft operated by fruit 
companies which long ago cut loose from 
union labor and are not affected by the 
strike. 

There seems to be a strong undercur- 
rent of feeling among New Orleans in- 
dustrial leaders in favor of an open shop 
policy on a citywide basis, and this is 
emphasized in the support which the 
steamship men are receiving. The rail- 
roads are co-operating by accumulating 
shipments at various terminals. Cars are 
being switched from lesser depots to the 
more central terminals, so ships may 
load more quickly. The railroads are ab- 
sorbing the switching charges during this 
period. 

The New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce has refuted reports, said to have 
originated in competing ports, that ship- 
ping is entirely tied up here. Shippers 
were said to have been urged to divert 
cargoes to other ports. Telegrams were 
sent to chambers of commerce in Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Atlanta, Birmingham, Memphis 
and Oklahoma City to the effect that 
tonnage is in operation here and amply 
sufficient for Cuba, Jamaica, all of Cen- 
tral America, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Chile and Mexico, and that vessels are 
loading for ports in France, England, 
Belgium, Holland and Porto Rico. 

Crews of foreign ships are acting as 
longshoremen. he extra money they 
have earned in the two weeks of the 
strike will go a long way toward keeping 
the wolf from the door, especially in 
Germany. The German sailors can 
scarcely believe the figures when their 
earnings in “real” money are converted 
into marks. 





R. A. Surrivan. 


Strike Handicaps Millers 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—A strike of dock- 
workers at New Orleans, greatly restrict- 
ing the loading of vessels for September 
sailings from that port, is proving a 
rather serious handicap to exporting mills 
in the Southwest. While there has not 
been enough congestion at the port to 
warrant an embargo on further ship- 
ments there, sever mills reported that 
flour sold for first half of September 
loading had not yet been taken care of, 
due to the strike. Railroads serving the 
port are having difficulty in disposing of 
the freight they carry after arriving at 
New Orleans, as warehouse space is 
mostly filled. 

The situation was said to be much im- 
proved Sept. 29, when one steamship line 
had 750 men loading 25 steamers, despite 
the intimidation offered by strikers. 
However, dockworkers at Galveston and 
Mobile are said to be considering a sym- 
pathy strike, which would undoubtedly 


as southwestern mills have booked large 
quantities of flour for October loading. 
At present, many mills are taking op- 
tions on space at all ‘three ports, with 
the idea of making shipments from the 
one least affected by the labor troubles. 


Harvey E. Yants. 





NORWEGIAN STEAMERS ON LAKES 

Doututn, Minn.—Attracted by the ad- 
vantageous rates for carrying grain from 
Canadian ports, a few Norwegian steam- 
ers have come up the lakes and engaged 
in grain carrying trade on the Great 
Lakes. This is an excellent answer to 
the statement of opponents of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway develop- 
ment that foreign ships will not come 
into the lakes. They are here now 
through the light draft channel. 


F. G, Cartson. 
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GRAIN MEN MEET IN DES MOINES 





Twenty -Seventh Annual Convention of National Association Largely At- 
tended — President Watkins Delivers Optimistic Address — Talks 
Heard on Transportation, Uniform Grades and Trade Rules 


Des Moines, Iowa.—The twenty-sev- 
enth annual convention of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, held in 
this city on Oct. 1, 2 and 3, was largely 
attended by grain men the country over. 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Minneapolis 
were well represented, with big delega- 
tions from the East and the Southwest. 

After the usual ceremonies incident to 
the opening of a convention, F. E. Wat- 
kins, of Cleveland, the president, in his 
address told of the dullness and hard 
times the grain trade has passed through 
in the last year or two. He, however, 
held out hope of improved conditions on 
this crop, and advised his hearers not 
to lose courage. 

Mr. Watkins was followed by Charles 
Quinn, secretary, whose report in detail! 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Eugene S. Wilson, of New York, 
vice president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., in an interesting 
address said it would be impossible to 
reduced rates on long distance service. 
He said his company was paying 9 per 
cent to its stockholders, but was only 
earning 6 per cent. He advised the 
grain men to do their long distance tele- 
phoning and telegraphing evenings, when 
lower rates and better service were pos- 
sible. 

Only 16 new members were taken in 
last year, and the booster prize was 
awarded to Leo Potishman, of Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

A. E. Reynolds, of Crawfordsville, 
Ind., chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee, in his report, said: 

“The grain trade stands pledged to a 
policy of aid to the farmer. It stands, 
however, for such aid as will actually as- 
sist him in helping himself. We refuse, 
as men engaged in an honorable and le- 
gitimate business calling, to be made 
particeps criminis, in helping the un- 
principled promoter—political or other- 
wise—in ‘farming the farmer.’ 

“The Capper-Tincher bill, known as 
the future trading act, passed at the last 
session of Congress, was upheld by the 
Supreme Court, and is now in full force 
and effect. It has not accomplished any 
of the good predicted for it by its 
friends. On the other hand, it has 
brought about the baneful results fore- 
casted by its enemies. The exchanges are 
complying with its requirements to the 
letter. We hear strong rumblings for 
amendments to the measure during the 
coming session. 

“This measure was aimed to regulate 
the grain exchanges. The exchanges think 
they were already sufficiently regulated. 
The result of its operation has effec- 
tually driven out the large speculators 
who have heretofore helped to sustain 
the markets for grain in times when 
these markets needed support. I am 
forced to admit that the measure has 
created general alarm in the grain trade, 
and this alarm has materially aided in 
depressing prices of grain. 

“There is no longer any doubt that 
governmental regulations of the grain 
trade have worked great injury to the 
farmer. The legal interference in han- 
dling grain has driven the large investors 
in grain out of the market. The props 
have all been knocked out, and the in- 
evitable smash came. 

“The present system of handling the 
grain crops of this country is the result 
of more than 60 years of development. 
As our grain crops have increased, new 
and better facilities have been added. 
We now have the most perfect and eco- 
nomic system possible to be devised. 
When volume and values are compared, 
the grain crops are handled cheaper than 
any other similar volume of business. 
This is not merely an idle statement. 
The government from time to time has 
made exhaustive investigations and has 
reached the conclusion above stated. 
Notwithstanding these facts, each session 
of Congress brings forth new enemies 
to the grain business.” 

Referring to the stamp tax on sales 
of cash grain for future delivery, Mr. 
Reynolds said his committee was of the 
opinion that relief could come only 





through an amendment to the revenue 
act. He concluded by saying that when 
the farmer gets through with political 
tinkerers, the agricultural problem will 
be solved. 

A musical revue and corn carnival 
were given the evening of Oct. 1 at the 
auditorium, with the compliments of 
the Des Moines Board of Trade. 

At the joint meeting of the United 
States Feed Distributors’ Association 
and the grain dealers on Tuesday after- 
noon the amended trade rules adopted on 
Monday by the feed men were approved 
by the grain dealers’ organization. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 


LAKE SHIPPING TANGLE 


Representatives of American and Canadian 
Carriers Meet in Toronto but Fail to 
Reach an Agreement 


Toronto, Ont.—Representatives of 
American and Canadian lake shipping 
companies and the Canadian grain trade 
met in Toronto on Sept. 27 for the pur- 
pose of discussing with Leslie Boyd, 
chairman board of grain commissioners, 
Fort William, the deadlock over the use 
of American tonnage in transporting Ca- 
nadian grain from Fort William to Buf- 
falo and other eastern ports. After a 
lengthy discussion the parties separated 
without having reached an agreement. 

Speaking for the Canadian govern- 
ment, Mr. Boyd said it was willing to 
meet any reasonable suggestion of the 
trade as to details, but could not alter 
the law as made by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment at its last session. This being the 
case, the American steamship men said 
they would not operate on Canadian 
grain this year, but it is understood they 
are having their own difficulties through 
pressure from American grain exporting 
interests who have visions of the loss of 
their share of handling this year’s Ca- 
nadian crop, unless American shipping 
interests are willing to take grain from 
Fort William to Buffalo and similar 
American ports. Doubtless, these grain 
men will bring pressure to bear upon 
their shipping companies to alter the 
foregoing decision. 

The dominion government does not 
seem to be worrying greatly over the 
stand pat attitude adopted by American 
lake vessel owners. ‘The minister of 
trade and commerce now states that suf- 
ficient vessels are in sight to carry all 
but some 25,000,000 to 40,000,000 bus of 
expected receipts at principal Canadian 
lake ports. The remainder will be han- 
dled somehow, if nothing unfavorable 
turns up. Something like 20 American 
vessels have already booked grain cargo 
from Fort William, which would indicate 
that not all American owners are party 
to the policy of remaining out of this 
trade. 








A. H. Battey. 


Effect of Shipping Controversy 
Burrato, N. Y.—Conflicting views of 
the outcome of the controversy between 
vessel owners and Canadian shippers are 
held by marine and grain interests here. 
Some of the leading men of the trade 
are of the opinion that the operators are 
making a mountain out of a molehill. 
Others incline to the opinion that the 
steamship lines are fighting for a prin- 
ciple from which they cannot well re- 
treat, and that they are justified in re- 
fusing to meet conditions imposed upon 
them by the Canadian authorities. 
Whether the fight will continue to the 
bitter end is a matter of conjecture, but 
there are intimations that some of the 
smaller lines may weaken as the close 
of the 1923 navigation season draws near. 
As the result of the struggle, receipts of 
grain at this port are the lowest in years. 
One well-informed grain man estimated 
the shortage to Oct. 1 at 85,000,000 bus. 
One factor that adds to the independ- 
ence of the steamship operators is the 
brisk business of the season in other 
commodities, principally ore and coal. 
There is hope among the marine inter- 
ests here that some agreement satisfac- 








tory to all concerned may be reached in 
time to permit a large portion of the 
1923 crop to find its way to tidewater 
through Buffalo elevators. 

P. D, Fanyestocx. 


Statement by Manitoba’s Premier 


Winnirec, Man.—“There has_ been 
enough conferring already; what is need- 
ed now is action,” states Premier Dun- 
ning, of Saskatchewan, regarding the 
proposed conference suggested by the 
Manitoba government on the crop block- 
ade and the impending deadlock at Fort 
William. “The Saskatchewan govern- 
ment is quite willing to confer with other 
interested parties, but the situation is 
so acute that the inevitable delay which 
would result from such a proposed con- 
ference might only make matters worse. 

“After securing what information we 
could from the board of grain commis- 
sioners and the Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Co. Ltd., regarding the 
lake tonnage situation a week ago, we 
addressed the following wire to the Hon. 
T. A. Low, minister of trade and com- 
merce, and the Hon. W. R. Motherwell, 
minister of agriculture: 

“*Prospect of serious shortage in ton- 
nage on lakes caused by evident con- 
spiracy between American and Canadian 
vessel owners to force rates up to profi- 
teering basis is causing great concern 
to grain producers of this province, who 
pay major portion of high rates. Rate 
prospect is now one of principal factors 
in forcing price of grain below cost of 
production. Have been in communica- 
tion with board of grain commissioners, 
which appears to be unable to cope with 
situation because American vessels are 
outside board’s jurisdiction and refuse 
to come in. Government of Saskatche- 
wan believes that federal government is 
justified in taking strongest possible 
measures to stop the profiteering opera- 
tions of these international pirates, and 
would suggest that Canadian mercantile 
marine be used to the fullest extent and 
also that the government of Canada, 
through the mercantile marine or through 
any other agency available, arrange to 
charter large number of vessels of suit- 
able size to come from ocean into lake 
traffic.’ 

“The problem is a difficult one, because 
of its international character, but surely 
the people of Canada and the United 
States will not allow an international 
combination of vessel owners to monopo- 
lize the Great Lakes and set at defiance 
the governments of both countries. We 
are told that Canada can do nothing, be- 
cause the ships would then stay on the 
United States side of the lakes, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
United States is told that nothing can 
be done there, because the vessels would 
then go to the Canadian side. 

“Tt is clearly a case for international! 
agreement. The Saskatchewan Royal 
Commission on Grain Marketing in 1913 
recommended control of the Great Lakes 
traffic by an international commission, 
and apparently this is our only hope as 
a permanent solution.” 

Premier Dunning further stated that, 
after securing all information possible 
from the officials of the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Elevator Co., which is a 
vitally interested party, the following 
wire was sent to the board of grain 
commissioners: 

“Saskatchewan government would ap- 
preciate information regarding lake ton- 
nage situation and prospects. Press re- 
ports appear to indicate serious indica- 
tion and probable repetition of last 
year’s high rates. Because of vital im- 
portance of this matter to people of 
this province, government anxious to co- 
operate in any way possible.” 

F. J. Rathbone, secretary of the board 
of grain commissioners, wired the follow- 
ing reply on Sept. 21, from Fort William: 

“Replying your wire, Canadian ton- 
nage capable moving 140,000,000 bus. 
American vessels now coming in can 
possibly take 25,000,000, as against antici- 
pated receipts of at least 240,000,000 bus 
of all grains before close of navigation. 
Chief commissioner now in Ottawa after 
visiting American vessel owners at Buf- 
falo and Cleveland, and until his return 
no authentic. information can be given 
regarding additional American tonnage 
which will be required to move crop. 
Board appreciates your desire to co- 
operate in this matter.” 


October 3, 1923 


STRIKE CLAUSE REVISED 


Shipping Board Alters Clause Regarding 
Strike Interference—London Import- 
ers Cable to Millers 


As a result of the strike of dock 
workers in the United Kingdom, now set- 
tled so far as most of the ports are con- 
cerned, the United States Shipping 
Board deemed it advisable to insert in 
its bills of lading a special strike clause 
which would be entirely clear to ship- 
pers. After publication of this clause in 
its original form, objection was raised to 
the following portion of it: “Or at yes- 
sel’s option goods may be retained on 
board and returned to the port of lowd- 
ing and there discharged.” 

As a result of the complaints received 
by the board, this clause was amended 
to read: “Or at vessel’s option goods 1..ay 
be retained on board and discharged at 
vessel’s next port of call.” This clause, 
likewise, proved objectionable, and in re- 
sponse to a request from The Northwst- 
ern Miller for specific information a: to 
the present status of the bill of lading, 
the Shipping Board has telegraphed, \in- 
der date of Oct. 1, that recent instric- 





tions have been issued entirely dele! ing 
the foregoing clauses. The present cl: ‘ise 
in substance provides that “if it beco ves 


impracticable to discharge goods, ihe 
vessel may proceed to and dischi:ge 
goods at a near-by available uncony:st- 
ed strike-free port.” The board st ‘es 
that no complaints have been rece’ ed 
regarding the clause as now amen cd, 
which is little more than the general ex- 
ception regarding strikes contained in all 
bills of lading. 


LONDON IMPORTERS CABLE 

The Canadian National Millers’ A .so- 
ciation has given publicity to the follow- 
ing cable, received from the National 
Association of Flour Importers, Lonc on: 

“Please advise members to reject jill 
of lading United States Shipping Bord, 
Head and Lord lines, containing terms 
objectionable strike clause recently in- 
serted.” 

The association has advised the Cana- 
dian mills to study this cable and to gov- 
ern themselves accordingly. While the 
exact clause referred to in the cable is 
not clear, it apparently means the clause 
as recently modified by the Shipping 
Board, for the Canadian millers pro- 
nounce the strike clause objectionalle 
even in this revised form. 

The exact wording of the strike clause, 
as shown on Shipping Board documents 
sent to Canadian mills, dated Sept. 27, 
is as follows: 

“In event of congestion, strike or alor 
difficulties occurring at port of destina- 
tion named herein, before or after re- 
ceipt of the goods by the carrier, vessel 
shall have liberty, without proceeding to 
or near the said port of destination, to 
proceed to and discharge the goods at 
the nearest available strike free uncon- 
gested port, dispatching notice thereof to 
the consignee if named herein, and ot!er- 
wise to the shipper, and such discharge 
shall be deemed a final delivery under 
this contract. All expenses incurred on 
the goods shall be a lien thereon.” 





JUTE OUTPUT IN INDIA 
Lonpon, Enc.—It is reported frvin 
Calcutta that there was a considera! le 
increase in the acreage for the culti\ '- 
tion of jute this year. In Bengal it ws 
increased from 150,000 to 2,014,615, whi 
yielded 6,204,576 bales, while in Ass: 
the acreage was increased from 89,())) 
to 114,300, the yield. being 322,500 ba! 
In another district, Bihar and Oris 
although the acreage was increased fro. 
160,000 to 183,770, the yield showed 4 
slight drop, amounting to only 396,5 7 
bales, against 428,254 last year. 
C. F. G, Rarkes. 





FLOUR FOR PANAMA RAILWAY 

Sealed proposals are invited for fu - 
nishing to the Panama Railroad Co. 1,0 »’ 
sacks hard wheat flour for shipment fro" 
the mill in time to connect with a Nev 
York sailing of Nov. 5 or a New O- 
leans sailing of Nov. 7, 1923. Bids w'll 
be received until 2 p.m., Monday, Oct. 
8, at the office of the commissary pur- 
chasing agent, Panama Railroad Co., “+ 
State Street, New York City, at which 
time they will be opened and read in 
public. 
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the worst feature of the flour situation 
at present is the dearth of shipping 
directions. The trade is placing fresh 
orders daily, but will not furnish direc- 
tions. In consequence, orders on mill 
books are steadily accumulating, with 
output abnormally light for the season. 
Mil! representatives for weeks have been 
instructed to concentrate their efforts on 
securing shipping instructions, but the 

« apparently has all the flour on its 

ls or en route that it can readily 

vilate, and refuses to be rushed. The 

‘ion is really serious and is causing 
wilers considerable concern. 

e volume of flour sales for the week 
en ng Sept. 29 fell below the previous 
wi. s's level, but was still in excess of 
ths output. Demand is perfunctory, with 


li life or snap to the market. With 
wrest up one day and down the next, 
there is nothing to instill confidence into 
buyers, and until there is a marked 
change one way or the other no heavy 
buying is anticipated. The sharp reduc- 
tion in estimates of the Canadian crop 
stimulated inquiry a little. 

With the options and premiums on 
cash: vheat higher in the Northwest than 


\here in the country, it is perhaps 
only natural that spring wheat mills are 
unable to sell any flour for export. Nei- 
ther millers nor importers are wasting 
money nowadays on cables. 

Virst clear flour is in good request 
and steady in price. The strength in 
red dog naturally has some effect on sec- 


eise 


ond clear prices. This grade is scarce, 
many mills being oversold. 
Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 


and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Oct. 2 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
COMLAM  cscaneenesess $6.30@6.85 $6.20@6.85 
Standard patent ...... 6.20@6.35 6.00@6.30 
Second patent ........ 6.05@6.15 5.85@6.05 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.10@5.25 4.50@5.05 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.50@3.70 3.00@3.50 
*140-lb jutes. ’ 
MILLFEED 


Bran is rather inactive but, with little 
coming on the market and mills behind 
on deliveries against contracts, prices 
have not fallen below $27.50 ton, Minne- 
apolis. At this level eastern feed manu- 
facturers are again showing some in- 
terest, and have bought rather freely. 
The mixed car trade is undoubtedly ab- 
sorbing a big percentage of the current 
output. Mills are insisting that buyers 
take at least 100 bbls flour in each car 
with feed, 

A good demand is still reported for 
flour middlings and mixed feed from the 
South and Southeast. Brokers there 
have been free buyers for some time, 
and they are. still in the market for 
more. Jobbers who have their own pri- 
vate brands report a steady inquiry. 

While the feed market in general on 
the surface appears quiet, the undertone 
is strong. There are no accumulations 
at western and eastern lake ports, and 
dealers generally have not covered their 
customary fall requirements. Purchases 
during the last month or two have been 
absorbed as received, and there has been 
no opportunity to build up a surplus. 
In the meantime, dairy interests continue 
to buy more millfeed than formerly. 
They are getting good returns for their 
products, and are, consequently, inclined 
to use more millstuffs. These are some 
of the arguments advanced by those who 
believe that present prices will look low 
before the winter is over. , 

Mills quote bran at $28@28.50 ton, 





standard middlings $29@29.50, flour 
middlings $32@33, red dog $34@35, and 
rye middlings $27, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, reported by brokers: 


Oct. 2 Year ago 
Bran ..........++-+$27.25@27.50 $19.00@20.00 
Stand. middlings.. 27.25@27.50 20.00@21.00 


24.00 @ 25.00 
28.00@30.00 


Flour middlings... 29.00@31.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 33.00@35.00 
DURUM 

An excellent inquiry is reported for 
durum semolinas. Northwestern durum 
mills made unusually heavy sales during 
September and, although they ran prac- 
tically full time, have a nice volume of 
business on their books. Macaroni manu- 
facturers have placed orders for semo- 
linas and durum patents for shipment up 
until spring, and are furnishing shipping 
directions freely against current require- 
ments. 

In the week ending Sept. 29, seven 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 58,- 
905 bbls durum products, compared with 
57,185 the preceding week. 


Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day 
shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, in jute: 

Oct. 2 Year ago 

No. 2 semolina ....... $5.65@5.75 $5.25@5.45 

Durum patent ........ 5.05@5.15 3.85@4.60 

GUE Bikes shakok ees ns 3.45@3.55 3.25@3.50 


CASH WHEAT 
Notwithstanding the liberal receipts at 
Minneapolis, premiums on cash wheat 
have strengthened a little. On some 
grades, millers are paying 1@2c bu more 
than they were in the previous week. 
Millers are now taking the better offer- 
ings of light weight wheat as well as 
choice grades, while terminal elevator 
companies absorb the remainder. Out- 
side inquiry at best is only fair. No. 1 
dark northern is quoted at 1@10c bu 
under December, and No, 1 northern at 
le under December to 5c over. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 
Demand for linseed oil meal is not so 
active as it was a few weeks ago. The 
lull in inquiry is seasonable, however, and 
is to be expected. Jobbers are meeting 
with difficulty in getting the trade to 
order out and are, consequently, shading 
their quotations somewhat. Crushers, 
however, are not much interested in what 
resellers are doing. They are well sold 
ahead, and claim to be getting enough 
new business to keep their asking prices 
firm. For prompt shipment they ask 
$49 ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and $50 for 
deferred deliveries. Recdllcrs are dis- 
counting these quotations a little. 


PILLSBURY CAPITAL STOCK INCREASED 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., of 
Minneapolis, has amended its articles 
of incorporation, increasing the capital 
stock from $5,000,000 to $12,500,000, to 
enable it to assume the property and 
assets of the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour 
Mills Co., of London, in accordance with 
an arrangement entered into some 
months ago. 

The Minneapolis company operated un- 
der lease the Pillsbury mills, which were 
owned by English stockholders. Recent- 
ly, negotiations were concluded, by which 
the local interests became the owners of 
the property. The increase in capitaliza- 
tion is a step in a general reorganization 
of the company necessitated by this 
process. 


WHEAT GROWERS DISCUSS FINANCE 
The board of*directors of the North 
Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association held 
a two-day meeting at Fargo to consider 
financing of the 1923 crop and of the 
odd lots of wheat of less than a carload 
of the 1922 pooling still remaining in 
North Dakota elevators. The following 
preamble and resolution were adopted: 
“Whereas, The wheat growers. of 





America are as a class being gradually 
reduced to a condition where their debts 
and obligations amount to more than 
their assets, and are being driven from 
their homes and are fast losing title to 
their lands and becoming renters and 
swelling the list of the cities’ unemployed, 
or are being compelled to enter a condi- 
tion of living very little better than the 
serfs of Europe; and 

“Whereas, Said condition has been 
brought about largely by our financial 
system that, through its unwarranted 
contraction at a critical time, wiped out 
$34,000,000,000 of the wealth of the farm- 
ers of America; and 

“Whereas, Said financial system has 
for over half a century had for its prin- 
cipal purpose and object the develop- 
ment of business and industries, it has 
not recognized that agriculture formed 
any considerable part of permanent pros- 
perity in business and has permitted 
wealth to come under the control of a 
few who loved money more than they 
did the prosperity and happiness of all 
the people; and 

“Whereas, We feel that through co- 
operative marketing the wheat growers 
can better their condition and finally ar- 
rive in a position where they shall re- 
ceive a living wage for the products of 
their toil; and 

“Whereas, The greatest impediment to 
the success of this movement is a practical 
and efficient system of finance which the 


“present government system has failed to 


establish, and has left the co-operative 
organizations at the mercy of a system 
that is unwieldy and in many cases di- 
rected banking interests that are more 
subservient to the chambers of commerce 
and boards of trade than they are to the 
welfare of the farmers’ homes; and 

“Whereas, The United States Grain 
Corporation during the war made over 
$50,000,000 in handling the farmers’ 
wheat, but has neglected to make a dis- 
tribution of this vast sum among the 
growers thereof, and has placed this sum 
in the United States Treasury to the 
credit of the government, while said 
funds rightfully and justly belong to 
the growers; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the directors of 
the North Dakota Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, in session assembled, hereby peti- 
tion Congress to pass such legislation as 
shall place this fund available to be 
loaned to the wheat growers of America 
at a rate of interest that shall compen- 
sate the government for the proper han- 
dling of the same, for the purpose of the 
orderly marketing of wheat, either 
through co-operative marketing associa- 
tions on warehouse certificates or direct 
to farmers who desire to store their 
grain under such system of security as 
will amply protect such loans and enable 
the farmer to stop a system of selling 
that drives the price of his product down 
by compulsory dumping.” 


FEED JOBBERS AT DES MOINES 


Minneapolis feed jobbers who are at- 
tending the annual conventions of the 
United States Feed Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation and the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, in Des Moines, include 
Maurice J. Beaubaire, C. G. Wehmann, 
H. J. Bergman, A. J. Gallagher, Stan- 
wood N. Osgood, A. E. Neass, L. C. New- 
some and J. R. Stuart. 


NORTHWESTERN WHEAT DELIVERIES 
Advices received from interior north- 
western mills indicate that farmers’ de- 
liveries of wheat are falling off. Several 
stations in South Dakota report that the 
bulk of the wheat crop will not be mar- 
keted for some time. Farmers there are 
in good standing financially, and are dis- 
posed to hold their wheat for higher 
prices. Elsewhere through the North- 
west, farmers are dissatisfied with prices 
and, where able to do so, are storing their 
wheat. Fall plowing is well under way, 
and this, with threshing and harvesting 
of the corn crop, naturally interferes 
with deliveries. 


NO REDUCTION IN LINSEED DUTIES 


A dispatch from Washington states 
that the delegation of bankers and farm- 
ers from the ninth federal reserve dis- 
trict, in its conference with President 
Coolidge, received assurances that north- 
western farmers need have no fear of 
any reduction in the tax on flaxseed or 
linseed oil, as is desired by eastern paint 
manufacturers. Northwestern farmers 
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claim that any reduction in the import 
duties would discourage the cultivation 
of flax in this part of the country. 


NOTES 

Roy N. Bishop, chairman of the board, 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, was in 
Minneapolis, Sept. 28. 

A. Blumenthal, Chicago representative 
of the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., vis- 
ited the mill Sept. 26-28, 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Oct. 2 as follows: 
sight, $4.531,; three-day, $4.52; 60-day, 
$4.53%,. Thiee-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.20. 

B. B. Sheffield, president Commander 
Mill Co. and of a number of other Min- 
neapolis milling companies, left Sept. 27 
for a trip to the principal eastern flour 
markets. 


J. J. Padden, manager Crookston 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was in Minneapo- 
lis, Sept. 28, to meet A. C. Krumm, of 
A. C. Krumm & Co., macaroni manufac- 
turers, Philadelphia. 

Theodore Kipp, Jr., head of the mill 
engineering firm of Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, was in Minneapolis, Sept. 29, 
en route home from a business trip to 
Montreal and Toronto. 

Guy A. Thomas, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, will attend the 
annual convention of the National Res- 
taurant Association, in Cincinnati, Oct. 
8-13, and will talk on the “Eat More 
Wheat” movement. 

E. K. Warner, of the oil meal depart- 
ment of the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, and Joseph Davis, of Man- 
kato, Minn., a road salesman for the 
company, are attending the feed dis- 
tributors’ convention in Des Moines. 

V. C. Douglas, sales manager for the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Minneapolis, 
and J. L. Hanley, of the feed depart- 
ment of the International Milling Co., are 
attending the feed distributors’ and grain 
dealers’ conventions in Des Moines, Iowa. 

W. H. Stroud, of Madison, Wis., chem- 
ist in charge of the feed inspection divi- 
sion of the Wisconsin department of ag- 
riculture, was in Minneapolis early in the 
week of Sept. 23-29 looking up the pos- 
oT of importing alfalfa hay from 

aho. 


Among the Minneapolis grain men at- 
tending the annual convention in Des 
Moines, Iowa, are S. J. McCaull, T. W. 
Hall, Donald Grant, William Kellogg, 
H. Hughes, Ray Kibler and George H. 
Tunell, of the state grain inspection de- 
partment. 


Based on the close, Oct. 2, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.02 bu, No. 1 
northern $1; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark $1.03, No. 1 northern $1.01; in 
central North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.03, 
No. 1 northern 98c; in central Montana, 
No. 1 dark 93c, No. 1 northern 87c. 


James Manahan and C, U. Somers, re- 
ceivers for the Equity Co-operative Ex- 
change, Fargo, N. D., and Mr. Manahan 
and G. C. Lambert, receivers for the 
Equity Exchange, St. Paul, Minn., have 
filed suit in the district court against 
the Kramer (N. D.) Elevator Co. for 
$25,468. The receivers allege that the 
elevator company is indebted to the 
Equity Exchange for this amount. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 17 were in operation Oct. 2: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C (one 
half), E and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with 


comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly . Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Sept. 23-29 ....... 561,100 299,815 54 
Previous week ... 561,100 276,830 49 
ZOOP OBS ccncwcccc 546,000 436,660 78 
Two years ago.... 546,000 423,615 77 
Three years ago... 546,000 321,210 58 
Four years ago.... 546,000 463,455 85 
Five years ago.... 546,000 385,270 74 

(Continued on page 60.) 
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A NEW TRADE HEADQUARTERS 


The most important event in the re- 
cent history of Kansas City as a grain 
market and milling center was the sign- 
ing of a contract which will enable the 
Board of Trade, within the next 15 
months, to occupy a new and modern 
office building. It will be located in the 
city’s financial district, and sufficiently 
large to accommodate, not only members 
of the grain trade but the offices of flour 
milling concerns and other associated en- 
terprises. A recent canvass of millers 
disclosed that a majority of them would 
engage quarters in the new structure. 

For many years the Board of Trade 
Building has been not only far too small 
for the trade’s requirements but at the 
outermost edge of the business district 
and barely escaping the ramshackle por- 
tion of the town, a reminder of the old 
days when the city’s commerce grouped 
itself about the river wharf. Gradually 
modern business has drawn away from 
it, but because of a combination of cheap 
rents, traditions and inertia, the grain 
trade and milling companies have con- 
tinued to make their home within the old 
building and in such antiquated office 
space as was available in its vicinity. 

For many years there has not been a 
flour mill office within the buiiding occu- 
pied by the Board of Trade. Some have 
been housed in ancient office buildings a 
block or two away, others have taken 
modern quarters more distant, and all 
have been constantly inconvenienced by 
the unavoidable scattering of the scores 
of offices which economy and good sense 
dictate should be grouped, preferably 
about the Board of ‘Trade and the trad- 
ing floor itself. 

While some may regard the idea as 
fantastic, there is undoubtedly a very 
direct association between surroundings 
and the influence they exert upon the 
business energy, manners and methods of 
any organization,—in this instance of an 
entire industry. Kansas City, as a grain 
terminal and center of flour production, 
has long had a disorderly and unkempt 
home. It is now on the way toward bet- 
ter housekeeping, cleaner and more mod- 
ern environment and, it is hardly to be 
doubted, a better spirit in all of the trade 
which centers here. 


FLOUR MARKET 


Advances of 15@20c occurred in flour 
quotations the week ending Sept. 29, re- 
sulting in a restricted volume of new 
bookings. Round lot buyers, being in 
little or no need of immediate purchases, 
were willing to stay out of the market 
as prices rose; smaller buyers, who have 
filled only a part of their requirements, 
would not add to their bookings at the 
higher levels. Sales at practically all 
Kansas City mills were below 50 per cent 
of capacity, and at some of them consid- 
erably below that figure. 

Not only domestic business experienced 
a contraction, but export inquiry was 
not plentiful. Sales, in comparison to 
the preceding week, were inconsequential. 
Small lots moved to Scandinavian coun- 
tries and to the West Indies, and that 
was about the extent of the trade. Few 
mills had anything to offer for export, 
however, and, consequently, the lack of 
agers was not damaging. Mills that 
did have clear to offer to importing 
countries generally asked $4@4.10, bulk, 
Kansas City, for it. 

The advance of 15@20c in flour quota- 
tions was not fully in line with that of 
wheat, especially considering the decline 





of $1@1.50 in millfeed. Premiums on 
the better grades of wheat widened, in 
spite of the bear influence of the Cana- 
dian crop. Costs of milling wheat blends 
advanced 6@7c bu, according to several 
mills, which would usually entail an up- 
ward readjustment in flour prices of 30 
@35c. While the full advance in wheat 
was not reflected in flour, there were no 
reported instances of millers making 
further price reductions in order to gain 
business. 

Shipping instructions were not in as 
good volume as in the previous week, but 
were sufficient to keep mills up to the 
average for this season. One Kansas 
City plant closed down for a general 
overhauling; another discontinued its 
Sunday run. The output of local plants 
was about 9,000 bbls less than in the pre- 
ceding week, operations being to 85 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 91 per 
cent for the week ending Sept. 22. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City (quotations of Sept. 29): 
patent, $6@6.45; 95 per cent, $5.40@5.90; 
straight, $5.20@5.70; first clear, $4.15@ 
4.50; second clear, $3.65@3.95; low grade, 
$3.40@3.50. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 23-29 ...... 150,900 128,709 85 
Previous week ... 150,900 138,176 91 
BOOP GOO cccecess 123,900 105,477 85 
Two years ago... 105,900 106,200 100 
BPive-VOOr GVOTEBO 2... cccccccsecccce 85 
DOUN<FORP BSVOPRMS: 66 6c6c ce ecsseccece 86 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 23-29 ...... 510,030 366,633 71 
Previous week ... 510,030 374,871 73 
SOAP OOO caries 491,130 412,600 84 
Two years ago... 499,530 415,588 83 
POVe<FORE AQVETORS: 6.6000 cs tesicucecs 80 
DPOR+FORT QVOTERS 6.0 86 c ce vcccs cece ve 84 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 28,907 bbls, 34,054 in the previous 
week, 19,310 a year ago and 23,080 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, two reported 
domestic business active, 15 fair and 53 
slow. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Sept. 28-29 ........ 64,620 44,249 68 
Previous week ..... 64,620 45,036 69 
VORP OHO .ccccvcccs 64,620 52,229 80 
Two years ago..... 62,820 44,897 71 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Bopt. 28-28 2... cecccevces 28,368 61 
Previous week ............ 43,106 90 
+. 2 SOP 40,150 84 
Two years ago ..........+. 42,500 89 


MILLFEED 


A more limited demand for bran and 
shorts than has been noticeable recently 
caused a continuation of the decline in 
prices which started in the third week 
of September. Increased production of 
southwestern mills and the indications 
for abnormal feed crops also added to 
the weakness. Offerings from mills were 
considerably heavier. Fetes at the close 
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of the week were $1@1.50 lower, bran 
reflecting the full decline. Quotations, 
sacked, per ton (quotaticns of Sept. 29): 
bran, $26@26.50; brown shorts, $28.50@ 
29; gray shorts, $30@31. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of fiour in the week ending Sept. 
29, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller by about 85 mills of the South- 
west, represented 56 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 81 per cent the previous 
week and 73 per cent in the week ending 
Sept. 15. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls. 12,025 33,150 157,950 132,600 
W’t, bus. .1,102,950 2,168,000 1,001,700 1,167,750 
Corn, bus..215,000 105,000 166,250 128,750 


Oats, bus..304,300 103,700 160,500 76,500 
Rye, bus... 14,300 5,500 1,200 8c cscee 
Barley, bus 67,500 13,500 23,400 3,900 
Bran, tons. 820 1,720 5,820 440 
Hay, tons.. 4,104 3,984 852 768 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, Sept. 29: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.06@1.25, No. 2 $1.05@1.25, No. 3% 
$1.03@1.25, No. 4 95c@$1.22; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.15@1.17, No. 2 $1.15@1.16, No. 3 
$1.11@1.14, No. 4 $1.07@1.12. 

White corn, No. 2 90c, No. 3 89c, No. 
4 88c; yellow corn, No. 2 89@90c, No. 3 
88@8814,c, No. 4 87@8714c; mixed corn, 
No. 2 89@90c, No. 3 88c, No. 4 87c. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City, 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
501%c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 52'/,c, 
September-October seaboard, via New 
York 60c; Belfast, Dublin, via New Or- 
leans 521%c September seaboard, via New 
York 60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via 
New Orleans, 481%c; Antwerp, via New 
Orleans, 5014c, September-October sea- 
board; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New 
York, 57¢c; Antwerp, via New York, 57c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 48%c, via 
New York 55c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 58¥,c, via New York 63c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 581,c, via New 
York 65c. 


SON OF C. S, CHASE KILLED 


Thomas Chase, six years old, the only 
son of C. S. Chase, sales manager H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, was 
struck by an automobile the evening of 
Sept. 26, and died the following morning 
without regaining consciousness. One of 
the boy’s legs was broken, and his skull 
was fractured in two places. 

“Tommy,” as he was known, had been 
riding on the rear of an ice truck. He 
jumped off the step immediately in front 
of the approaching car, the driver of 
which could not stop in time to prevent 
the accident. Besides the father, two sis- 
ters survive. 

Funeral services were held in Salina, 
Sept. 28. 


DATE FOR IMPORTANT HEARING SET 


Hearing on the protest of various mill- 
ing organizations of the Southwest 
against rates in effect on railroads from 
the Northwest to central states territory 
will be held in Kansas City, Oct. 30. Ex- 
aminer Witters, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, will preside. 

The case was filed early in the sum- 
mer, after railroads had reduced rates 
on flour from Minneapolis to Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Missouri and other points. It is 
considered one of the most important 
cases ever participated in by millers in 
this section. The reduction carried rates 
from the Northwest, in many instances, 
lower than the rates from Kansas City 
to the same points, despite the fact that 
the distance from the latter market is 
much less. Southwestern millers are ask- 
ing for the same mileage basis of rates 
as applied from the Northwest. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, which organization has 
taken a leading part in the case, said that 
much time had been spent in working out 
testimony to show the discrimination 
against mills in the Southwest. 


NOTES 


The Kansas City Board of Trade, 
starting Oct. 1, will open at 9:30 a.m. 
and close at 1:15 p.m., one hour later 
than during the summer months. 
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A local mill reported a sale of shorts 
at $31.50 ton, and a sale of low grade 
flour at a price which would figure $31.25 
ton, thus increasing the optimism of the 
feed mixer. 

J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, who has 
been in the East the past 10 days, wil! 
attend the meeting of the New England 
Bakers’ Association at Swampscott, 
Mass., Sept. 30 to Oct. 2. 

David Logan, formerly a partner in 
the McCord-Logan Grain Co. Kansas 
City, has sold his interest in the firm to 
J. F. McCord, who will in the future 
be connected with his brother in the 
business. The name of the company will 
not be changed. 

John C. Koster, European sales man 
ager Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, will deliver an address }e- 
fore the meeting of directors and dele- 
gates of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, in Chicago, Oct. 12. His subject 
will be “Exports.” 

One local mill reports that it has sold 
7,000 bags flour to Sweden and Denmark 
within the past month. This was consid- 
ered a good record, inasmuch as south- 
western mills have not been able to work 
flour to those markets for many moni)) 
Several plants in this section have re- 
ported sales there recently. 


J. H. Heller, formerly in the flour and 
grain business in Cleveland, is visiting 
in the Southwest, and will probably |o- 
cate in New Mexico, where his family 
has resided for several months because 
of the health of a son. Mr. Heller is 
considering representing some south- 
western mill in that territory. 


Total shipments of flour and feed from 
southwestern mills to Central Freight 
Association and trunk line territory dur- 
ing August were 795,562 bbls, compared 
with 682,100 the preceding month. ‘Ihe 
shipments were made from 83 mills. 
Shipments to the same territories during 
August, 1922, were 1,224,186 bbls, 86 mills 
reporting. 

Unusual quantities of soft wheat have 
been purchased on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade for shipment to Texas 
mills, where the supply is said to be 
diminished. Texas mills have also been 
good buyers of light wheat in Kansas 
City, using it, presumably, for mixing 
with the Oklahoma and Texas wheat, 
which was unusually heavy this season. 


An Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearing was held. in Kansas City on the 
protest of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League against the Frisco Railroad, 
which undertook to cancel certain transit 
arrangements that would have the effect 
of eliminating mills on the Frisco from 
the use of wheat originating on the Rock 
Island lines. E. H. Hogueland, com- 
merce counsel, represented the South- 
western Millers’ League. 


Rate cases, brought several months ago 
by the Oklahoma Millers’ Association, 
asking for adjustment in rates on grain 
and grain products between Oklahoma 
and Texas points, and protesting tlie 
differential between rates on wheat and 
flour from Oklahoma to Texas, have 
been postponed. The first hearing will 
be at Austin, Texas, Oct. 15, instead of 
Oct. 1. A later hearing at Oklahoma 
City will be Nov. 5, instead of Oct. 11. 


Kansas City millers in the last week 
of September paid about $8,000 to the 
seed wheat fund for farmers in soult!- 
western Kansas. The money is being 
applied to the purchase of seed whect 
as rapidly as it is received, and the 
farmers have already sown a consider- 
able quantity of it. H. M. Bainer, «'- 
rector Southwestern Wheat Improve- 
ment Association, has charge of the pur- 
chases. So far, all of the wheat his 
been bought at $1 bu. 


Managers of all the mills operated by 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co. met in Kan- 
sas City for a conference with E. |. 
Hoffman, general manager. The follow- 
ing were present: Ralph W. Hoffman, 
Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, Kansas; »- 
D. Haworth, Pratt (Kansas) Mills; |. 
R. Reeves, Kingman (Kansas) Mills; ©. 
S. McGinness, Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills; 
N. Anderson, Cherokee (Okla.) Mills; 
F. I. Houser, Moses Bros. Mills, Great 
Bend, Kansas; George W. Merrillat, 
Goodlander Mills, Fort Scott, Kansas; 
H. L. Graham, Anthony (Kansas) Mills. 
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October 3, 1923 


SALINA 

Flour sales for the week ending Sept. 
27 are reported fair, with no export sales 
or inquiry. Shipping directions were con- 
siderably easier. Prices show slight ad- 
vance. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
cotton 98’s: fancy short patent, $6.10@ 
6.15; 95 per cent, $5.85@5.90; straight 
grade, $5.75@5.80. 

Movement of wheat from the country 
is freer since the road conditions im- 
proved, and cars are always available 
for shipping wheat. ; 

Demand for feed continues brisk, 
equaling the supply of local mills. Quo- 
tations, mixed cars, basis Kansas City: 
bran, $1.40@1.45 per 100 lbs; mill-run, 
$1.50@1.55; gray shorts, $1.62@1.65. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina flour mills, with a 
total combined capacity of 46,200 bbls 
weekly, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Sept. 21-27 ...eeeeeeeveees 20,750 4 
Previous Week ....++.-ee0% 22,217 48 
Year ASO ..scverecsesccens 31,418 68 


Grain inspections by the Salina sta- 
tion of the Kansas grain inspection de- 
partment for the week ending Sept. 27: 
wheat, 95 cars; barley, 9; oats, 1; corn, 
13. 

NOTES 


A. E. Heiss, foymerly with the sales 
department of the Western Star Mill 
Co. has moved to Marysville, Kansas, 
where he has a similar position with the 


Excelsior Flour Mills. 

J. B. Smith, manager, and D, P. Lo- 
renz, assistant manager, of the Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., have re- 
turned from a tour over the western part 
of the state in the interests of the mill. 

Herman L. Shellenberger, manager of 
the Geneseo Grain Co., was married re- 
cently to Miss Fay Day, of Lyons, and 
they are spending their honeymoon in the 
Ozarks. Mr. Shellenberger was formerly 
a member of the board of arbitration of 
the state grain department. 

The Kansas Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion, in its case against M. E. Foster, B. 
Unruh and E. Deckert, Barton County 
farmers, to enjoin them from breaking 
the contract pooling their wheat crop, 
won the case and was given a permanent 
injunction enjoining these men from dis- 
posing of their wheat independently up 
to and including the 1925 crop. The set- 
tlement also provides that each must pay 
$166.66 damages to the association. 


OKLAHOMA 


Bookings of flour and millfeed by Okla- 
homa and Texas mills so increased dur- 
ing September that mill operations at the 
end of the month were estimated at 70 
to 75 per cent of capacity. Early in the 
month, mills of these states bought heav- 
ily of wheat and accumulated stocks that 
will last them during most of October. 
Bookings call for deliveries extending in- 
to January and running through the in- 
tervening months. With spot business 
about normal, millers have little to com- 
plain of except the slow arrival of speci- 
fications. As one of them expresses it, 
“Our salesmen are not salesmen; they are 
seekers of specifications.” 

Reports from southwestern and south- 
eastern states are somewhat contrary to 
those received the middle of September, 
in that they are to the effect that deal- 
ers’ stocks are rapidly declining and that 
many are about sold out. This situation 
was a factor in increasing the operating 
capacity of mills, which until September 
had been running 50 to 60 per cent. 

Prices of flour and millfeed remained 
Stationary the last week in September, 
though some millers reported a slight let- 
up of millfeed demand. A slow move- 
ment of clears was reported, because of 
little export business being done. Bak- 
ery demands were generally normal, with 
here and there a little heavier buying. 

Oklahoma and Texas mills continue to 
buy most of their hard wheat in Okla- 
homa markets. Demands of northwest- 
ern millers were lighter the latter part 
of September, and Texas millers were 
slow buyers. At the same time pre- 
miums advanced 2@3c over those of the 
week previous, because of the slow move- 
ment from farms and country elevators. 
Millers estimate that 40 per cent of the 
crop remains on the farms. 

Hard wheat patent flour sold at about 
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$6.20, straight patent at $5.70, and clears 
and low grades at $4.75@5.20. Soft 
wheat patent brought $6.40, straight pat- 
ent $5.90 and clears and low grades $5 
@5.40. Mill-run bran sold at $1.65 per 
100 lbs, straight bran at $1.55, shorts at 
$1.85, corn chops at $2.05, and corn meal, 
in 25-lb bags, at 65c. 
NOTES 
A grain and wholesale flour and feed 


business has been established at Mena, 
Ark., by the Mena Grain Co. 


Passports into several Central Ameri- 
can countries, Cuba and Mexico were 
secured recently by. Guy M. Beverly, 
manager of the foreign sales department 
of the Great West Mill & Elevator Co., 
Amarillo, Texas. 

Mrs. Margaretha Dittmer, mother of 
Herman Dittmer, died recently, at the 
age of 81, at the home of her son in El 
Reno. Mr. Dittmer formerly was man- 
ager of the Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Co. at that place. 

Hearings on the grain and grain prod- 
ucts cases affecting Oklahoma and Texas 
that were to have been started at Austin, 
Texas, Oct. 1, by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, have been postponed 
until Oct. 15. The continuation of the 
hearing that was to have started in 
Oklahoma City Oct. 11 has been post- 
poned until Nov. 5. 

Several carloads hard winter wheat 
were shipped from Kansas to Van Buren, 
Ark., recently, by T. P. Minton, general 
manager Minton Milling Co., Van Buren, 
to be sold to farmers of that section. 
Mr. Minton, grain dealers and agricul- 
tural agents of that territory have en- 
couraged farmers to grow wheat, and the 
prospect is for the largest acreage ever 
planted there. 

J. Perry Burrus, general manager 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas, has issued a call for an industrial 
conference to be held at Dallas on Oct. 
6 to consider plans of manufacturers and 
exporters of Texas for extending trade 
into Mexico and Central and South 
America. All flour millers of the state 
have been invited. Eighteen industrial 
groups will be represented. Mr. Burrus 
is chairman of the executive committee 
of the industrial department of the Tex- 
as Chamber of Commerce. 


DENVER 
Colorado millers are having a difficult 
time keeping up with the demand for 


flour. They are laboring under a severe 
handicap on account of the fact that the 
demand for new crop soft wheat flour 
increased substantially before this sea- 
son’s crop was ready for the market, 
and the further fact that the movement 
of soft wheat in the West has been late 
and of small volume, compared to pre- 
vious seasons. During the time that mills 
in this territory could not get wheat, 
orders for immediate shipment were rap- 
idly accumulating and mills now find 
themselves unable to make prompt ship- 
ment of specifications received. 

Wheat is now arriving in heavy vol- 
ume, and the mills are working day and 
night in an effort to fill orders on the 
books and satisfy customers who are 
anxiously waiting for the flour. During 
the week ending Sept. 26, buyers in- 
creased their forward bookings, insuring 
full-time operation of the plants for sev- 
eral weeks. The most serious problem 
in this territory at present is to secure 
adequate wheat to cover flour already 
booked. Although it has been reported 
that a very large crop of soft wheat has 
been harvested in the West, the heavy 
milling demand seems to have absorbed 
the surplus. 

Flour quotations, f.o.b., Ohio River: 
best patent $5.95@6.05 bbl; standard pat- 
ent, $5.20@5.30; self-rising, $6.20@6.30, 
—all in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 60 days’ 
shipment. 

A distinct improvement in millfeed de- 
mand has occurred, and most producers 
in. this territory are sold ahead for a 
week or two on mill-run. Prices are un- 
changed, namely,*$28 ton, f.o.b., Denver, 
and $30, f.o.b., Colorado common points. 
White bran, 10c per 100 lbs more. 


NOTES 
J. A. Moore, J. A. Moore Grain Co., 


Sterling, Colo., called on grain men in 
Denver recently. 


H. E. Kelly, manager Model Flour 





Mills, Greeley, Colo., spent a day calling 
on the flour trade in Denver. 

August Schwachhein, president Cas- 
cade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co., 
visited the grain trade in Denver re- 
cently. 

Colorado will harvest the largest corn 
crop in its history this year, as the acre- 
age is large and, up to the present time, 
weather has been ideal for maturing the 
crop. As a rule, a good part of Colo- 
rado’s corn production is harvested as 
ensilage, but it appears that most of the 
crop will make grain this season. 


OMAHA 

Sales of flour are comparatively light. 
The trade does not seem to have much 
confidence in the market, nor, according 
to one well-known miller, does it seem to 
be in position where it has to buy. Un- 
filled contracts continue heavy, shipping 
directions are rather hard to get, and the 
situation is not altogether satisfactory 
from the miller’s point of view. 

There has been a relatively light move- 
ment of new crop wheat to this market, 
and very little good milling wheat is 
coming in. The bulk of the receipts of 
hard winter is below No. 2 grade, and 
much of it runs into the sample. A 
considerable percentage of current re- 
ceipts is northern spring. Practically no 
dark winters are arriving. Dark hard 
winters would sell here at very substan- 
tial premiums over ordinary winters. 

Wholesale flour prices are around 20c 
bbl lower on the better grades. Clears 
and low grades are in active demand at 
strong prices. 

Feed prices are about $1 lower. Bran 
in car lots, Omaha, is selling at around 
$28 ton, and gray shorts at $32. 

Millers and grain men are inclined to 
think that the Canadian wheat crop has 
been overestimated, and yet there is not 
much aggressiveness on the part of mill- 
ers just now, which is working to the 
advantage of flour buyers. But as wheat 
premiums have declined more than the 
futures, millers regard this as a favor- 
able feature. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 28-29 ........ 23,100 22,002 95 
Previous week ..... 23,100 22,579 97 
FOOP GMO occscceces 18,900 20,306 107 
Two years ago..... 24,000 22,491 93 

NEBRASKA MILLERS’ HANDICAP 


“In two ways millers are suffering un- 
der severe handicaps,” says J. N. Camp- 
bell, secretary Nebraska Millers’ Asso- 
ciation. “We have the strongest protein 
wheat ever raised in Nebraska, and the 
gluten content of the flour is giving 
excellent satisfaction to the housewives 
and the bakers, but the supply is so lim- 
ited that mills have bid up the price to 
extraordinary premiums over the futures, 
which, in its effect, almost wipes out the 
tariff protection of 30c bu on imports. 
This bidding up of premiums makes it 
almost impossible for mills to get a price 
for their flour commensurate with the 
cost of the raw material. 

“The high ,price of feed is the only 
saving feature of the situation; and this 
may be only temporary. In face of all 
this, the mills are selling flour on local 
markets in Nebraska at prices which 
show mighty little profit, even if produc- 
tion costs are figured on the basis of a 
24-hour run. 


“Our mills can cover the interior mar- - 


kets of this state with some advantage 
over outsiders without cutting each oth- 
er’s throats; so why should they persist 
in this ruinous policy? In the present 
state of the markets abroad, the mills 
in this country cannot count on over an 
average of 12 hours a day running time, 
and, to play safe, production costs should 
not be based on anything greater than 
a 16-hour day by any mill. The only 
effectual way to stop this price cutting 
is to limit the output of flour to the 
consumptive demand. When a surplus 
accumulates, sacrifices are inevitable; and 
the big flour dealers are more to blame 
than the mills in overestimating their 
markets.” 
NOTES 

John McHugh, secretary Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, spent Sept. 23 
with his sisters in Omaha on his way to 
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Des Moines to attend the annual con- 
vention of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association. 

The Norris Grain Co. has closed its 
Omaha office. I. C. Harden, who has 
been manager of the company’s business 
here for some time, has returned to the 
Transmississippi Grain Co., while M. W. 
Cochrane, who had charge of its com- 
mission department, has gone with the 
Consolidated Milling Co. 

Leiou Leste. 





SOY BEAN PLANT IN INDIANA 


Blish Milling Co. Experiments with Single 
Unit System, Expeller Method—An 
Aid to Farmer 





Inpranapouis, Inp.—The Blish Milling 
Co., Seymour, of which John A. Shields, 
new president of the Indiana Millers’ 
Association, is secretary-treasurer, has 
a plan by which it believes the soil prob- 
lem of the farming land surrounding the 
mills will be solved. It involves the ex- 
traction of oil from the soy bean. To 
establish a convenient cash market for 
soy beans, and thus encourage the farm- 
er to fertilize his land is the chief pur- 
pose of embarking upon this industry, 
Mr. Shields says. So far as is known, 
there are only three plants of the kind in 
the country, none more than a year old. 

Wheat has been grown in the country 
surrounding Seymour for so long that 
the soil is weakening. The Blish com- 
pany cast about to find a solution of the 
problem of revitalizing the land profit- 
ably. It was known that the soy bean, 
sown in rotation with other crops, 
formed the best solution, but the rea! 
problem was how to make it yield a 
profit for the farmer. The company 
realized the strong market for soy bean 
oil and cake, and saw that the situation 
would be improved by the imposition of 
a tariff on imported oil. It was in- 
formed by Purdue experts that soy beans 
increase the usefulness of the soil 25 to 
50 per cent. , 

The industry as entered into by the 
Seymour company is as yet in the ex- 
perimental stage. A single unit system 
of the expeller method has been installed. 
It was realized that driers would be 
needed, so the company set to work to 
adapt grain driers to this use. This 
was done likewise with wheat cleaners. 
A machine designed for crushing coco- 
nuts, with certain changes worked out 
by engineers, is used for crushing the 
beans. 

Farmers in the vicinity of the mill 
planted 10,000 acres in the past season, 
and promise has been obtained of larger 
acreage for the coming crop year.- The 
company has guaranteed a stop loss of 
the price of No. 2 wheat to influence 
planting. 

A large soap firm is reported to have 
offered to sign a contract for the entire 
output of the Seymour plant. 


Curis O. Apron. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in August, 1923 
and 1922, in barrels: 





To— 1923 1922 
United States ....... 17,891 39,966 
United Kingdom .... 194,034 363,131 
Other countries ..... 444,870 188,104 

(| Meee ee 656,795 591,201 


Flour exports for the 12 months of the 
crop years beginning Sept. 1, 1922 and 1921, 








in barrels: 

To— 1922-23 1921-22 
United States ...".... 432,607 679,299 
United Kingdom .... 4,697,745 4,587,429 
Other countries ..... 5,938,702 2,611,861 
_ | eee 11,069,054 7,878,589 

Wheat exports in August, 1923 and 1922, 
in bushels: 

To— 1923 1922 
United States ....... 720,390 1,775,173 
United Kingdom .... 6,756,485 7,967,665 
Other countries ..... 3,942,130 1,843,763 

0) res oer ree 11,419,005 11,586,601 


Wheat exports for the 12 months of the 
crop years beginning Sept. 1, 1922 and 1921, 
in bushels: 


To— 1922-23 1921-22 
United States ....... 12,936,048 15,968,169 
United Kingdom ..... 174,011,494 112,294,680 
Other countries ...... 42,734,272 30,286,908 





Totals .ncccccsccee 229,681,814 158,549,757 





New sources of food gelatine have 
been developed in Lower California, 
where great quantities of seaweed are 
being treated and reduced to a very clear 
and nearly tasteless vegetable gelatine 
of high quality. 
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The demand for flour was spotted dur- 
ing the week ending Sept. 29, although 
the volume of business put through was 
somewhat larger than in the preceding 
week. Reports of conditions in the flour 
trade are conflicting; a few representa- 
tives describe business as below normal, 
while others, and they seem to be in the 
majority, report fairly satisfactory sales. 

Little complaint was made by jobbers. 
An improved demand from the retail 
trade was evident, and the smaller bakers 
in particular were in the market for 
larger quantities. Although stocks in 
the hands of jobbers are considered am- 
ple, these have been reduced considerably 
since the middle of September, and it is 
stated that a few of the larger ones have 
taken on round lots of spring wheat 
flour. 

Hard winters have not shown any im- 
provement for several weeks. Sales con- 
sisted mainly of car lots or less, although 
occasional purchases of 1,000 to 2,000 
bbls were reported. In spite of the fact 
that most southwestern milling concerns 
are trying to hold prices up, a number 
of mills persistently name ridiculously 
low ones, and there is a wide range in 
quotations in this market. This, how- 
ever, has not stimulated buying, as the 
trade has its needs pretty well covered, 
and is passing up most offers, regardless 
of how attractive they are. Shipping di- 
rections continue very unsatisfactory, 

Demand for soft winter wheat flour is 
only fair. Cake bakers are very con- 
servative in their purchases, and crack- 
er bakers have their current require- 
ments covered. Michigan flour seems to 
be moving a little better than Illinois, 
being 15@25c bbl lower. 

Clears continue quite firm, but offer- 
ings are more plentiful. Local dealers 
have received a number of proposals 
from mills of late, but as prices are rath- 
er high, they had some difficulty in dis- 
posing of them. 

A fairly active export demand pre- 
vails. A local mill sold a fair-sized lot 
of hard winter straights for shipment 
to Greece, and a local dealer is working 
on another, a large one, to go to the 
same country. A Chicago shipping agent 
reports the sale of 10,000 sacks by an 
Indiana miil. Iquiries were also re- 
ceived from the United Kingdom and the 
Continent, but in many instances bids 
were too low, or the parties concerned 
could not agree on terms. 

Shipping directions on rye flour are 
coming in satisfactorily. Local mills are 
operating their rye units steadily, and 
for the week ending Sept. 29 the local 
rye flour production totaled 6,000 bbls. 
New business was spotted, with only oc- 
casional sales reported. Export demand 
for rye continues fairly active, and fur- 
ther sales were reported to Scandinavian 
countries. White bi flour is quoted at 
$3.70@3.90 bbl, medium $3.50@3.70, and 
dark $3.30@3.50. 

The recent advance has restricted buy- 
ing of semolinas. Some business was 
consummated, but the volume was rather 
small. Only a few macaroni manufac- 
turers have their requirements bought, 
but they seem unwilling to come in at 

revailing levels. Mills, however, are 
olding prices up, as they are reported 
to have a large number of orders on 
their books and also enjoying a nice ex- 
port business. No. 2 semolina is quoted 
at $5.40@5.70 bbl, jute; No. 3° semolina, 
$5.20@5.45; fancy durum patent, $5.10 
@5.25. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.10@6.60, 


standard patent $5.70@6.30, first clear 
$4.75@5.30, second clear $3.50@4; hard 
winter short patent, $5.60@6.10, 95 per 
cent patent $4.75@5.50, straight $4.50@5, 
first clear $4.40@4.70; soft winter short 
patent $5.10@5.60, standard patent $4.80 
@5.20, straight $4.40@4.80, first clear 
$4.10@4.50. 
MILLFEED 

Although most mills continue to quote 
firm prices for all grades of millfeed, 
there is an easier undertone to the mar- 
ket. The improved demand noticeable 
early in the current week has nearly dis- 
appeared, and buyers now are showing 
little interest. Mill offerings from the 
Northwest are still scarce, but Kansas 
City mills were offering more freely and 
seemed willing to shade asking prices. 
Demand is quiet. Mixers have their 
needs pretty well covered, and the con- 
suming trade only comes in when in need 
of supplies. 

Spring bran is quoted at $30@32 ton, 
hard winter bran $30@31, soft winter 
bran $30.50@31.50, standard middlings 
$30@32, flour middlings $32.50@34.50, 
red dog $36@37.50. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Sept. 23-29 ......6. 40,000 32,000 80 
Previous week ..... 40,000 32,000 80 
SOME GOO vesusecene 40,000 36,000 90 
Two years ago..... 40,000 18,000 45 


CASH WHEAT 


The local market was fairly active, al- 
though mills were not as aggressive buy- 
ers as during the previous two or three 
weeks. Spot prices followed the advance 
in the options, with red winter wheat 
premiums a shade firmer than other va- 
rieties. Local mills were after red wheat, 
but business was restricted by light of- 
ferings. Local mills also picked up good 
offerings of hard winter, but outside mills’ 
demand was lacking, and shipping de- 
mand also fell off. Elevators were again 
in the market, but were not keen to take 
on the lower grades. 

There was some improvement in the 
quality of receipts, in that there was a 
smaller amount that graded low grade. 
Choice milling wheat was in rather light 
supply, with the bulk of the receipts con- 
sisting of medium grades. Spring wheat 
arrivals continued very light, with pre- 
miums firm. Shipping sales were light, 
totaling only 50,000 bus. Receipts 
amounted to 477 cars, compared with 805 
the previous week, and 461 a year ago. 
Premiums on Nos, 1 and 2 red were 
4@4¥,c over September; No. 1 hard 5@ 
12c over, No. 2 hard 5@8c over; No. 1 
yellow hard 314@4%%c over, No. 2 yel- 
low hard 3144@414c over; No. 1 dark 
northern 15@238c over, No. 2 dark 10@ 
18c over, No. 1 northern 3@20c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.08%@ 
1.0934 bu, No. 2 red $1.087%,@1.09%; 
No. 1 hard $1.09%@1.16%, No. 2 hard 
$1.09%@1.12%, No. 3 hard $1.06%@ 
1.08%; No. 1 dark northern $1.19%,@ 
127%; No. 2 dark $1.14%,@1.22%, No. 
1 northern $1.077%,@1.24%. 

Closing prices, daily, of September, 
December and May wheat at Chicago: 


Sept. Dec. May 
Sept. 32 .....c00e $1.01 $1.03% $1.08 % 
Sept..34 ....cceee 1.02% 1.04% 1.09% 
Dept. BB ..cccccese 1.02% 1.04% 1.09% 
Sept. 26 ......+s.6 1.04% 1.05% 1.10% 
Sept. 27 ......0. 1.03% 1.05 1.10 
Sept. 28 ....c.0. 1.04% 1.06% 1.10% 


COARSE GRAINS 


Demand for cash corn was good most 
of the week, although toward the close 
a few industries backed away from of- 
ferings. Prices were a little firmer, and 
shipping sales fell off considerably, to- 
taling 380,000 bus, against 635,000 the 
preceding week. Receipts were 446 cars, 


compared with 1,312 in the previous 
week, and 2,728 a year ago. No. 1 mixed 
was quoted at 93c bu, No. 2 mixed 921, 
@93c, No. 3 mixed 9214,@92%c; No. 1 
yellow 92%,c, No. 2 yellow 9214,@931,c, 
No. 3 yellow 9114,@92%,c, No. 1 white 
93c, No. 2 white 923,@98c, No. 3 white 
921,,c, 

Offerings of rye were light, and a 
fairly active demand prevailed all of the 
week, Prices were higher. Receipts fell 
off again, totaling only 29 cars, com- 
pared with 39 the previous week, and, 71 
a year ago. No. 2 was quoted at 72@ 
72%,c bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ending Sept. 29, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


c—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbis..... 253 314 211 250 
Wheat, bus.... 809 817 374 837 
Corn, bus...... 1,139 4,720 815 1,732 
Gate,” WRB. ccscs 1,294 2,303 1,459 1,455 
Rye, BUR... cece 46 83 47 35 
Barley, bus.... 180 264 95 88 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Although crushers continue to quote 
oil meal at $52 ton, car lots, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago, resellers have been offering it at 
$50. The lower price level has not, how- 
ever, stimulated buying to any extent, as 
demand is rather quiet. The consuming 
trade comes in only when in need of 
supplies. 

: CORN PRODUCTS 

Mills in this territory report a con- 
tinued brisk demand for corn cereals, 
and they are understood to be operating 
very steadily. The bulk of the business 
is for near-by shipment, and some mills 
say the trade is very anxious for sup- 
plies, so that they are behind on de- 
liveries. Export business has shown some 
improvement, and sales are reported by 
a few mills for shipment to the United 
Kingdom. 

Prices continue to climb, and mills are 
quoting corn flour at $2.20@2.30 per 100 
lbs, white and yellow granulated corn 
meal $2.15@2.17%, white and yellow 
cream meal $2.15@2.174%, pearl and 
granulated hominy $2.171,@2.20, oatmeal 
$2.67, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; 
rolled oats, $2.40 per 90-lb sack. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Operations of 44 mills in the district 
reporting to the Chicago Federal Reserve 
Bank were seasonably higher during Au- 
gust, when the operating ratio was 56.8 
per cent of capacity, compared with 41.8 
in July. The total production of flour 
at these mills was 41.4 per cent greater 
in August than in July, and 0.9 per cent 
more than a year ago, when the operat- 
ing ratio was 54.2 per cent of capacity. 
Production of wheat flour was 44.6 per 
cent and 1.9 per cent, respectively, great- 
er during August than in July of this 
year and August, 1922, while the produc- 
tion of flour other than wheat increased 
14.4 per cent over July and was 8.5 per 
cent under that of a year ago. 

Stocks of flour on hand Aug. 31 were 
23.6 per cent larger than on July 31 at 
30 mills, and 3.7 per cent more than those 
on hand Aug. 31, 1922, at 24 mills. 
Stocks of wheat on hand were 64.6 per 
cent above those of July 31, while com- 
pared with a year ago they were 24.6 per 
cent greater. Sales of flour at 16 mills 
during August were 20.4 per cent more 
in volume and 19.4 per cent more in dol- 
lar amounts than in July, and 33.9 per 
cent more in volume and 5.6 per cent 
more in dollar amounts than a year ago. 


CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB MEETING 
Walter S. Johnson, of the V. Thomp- 
son Co., was re-elected president of the 
Chicago Flour Club at the meeting held 
the evening of Sept. 27 at the Hotel At- 
lantic. Fred W. Seyfarth was elected 
vice president, and Fred W. Colquhoun 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. C. C, 
Anthon, of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., and Frank G. Clark, were re-elect- 
ed directors to serve two years. 

H. E. Littler, an official of the sani- 
tary district, was the speaker of the eve- 
ning, and told the Flour Club taxpayers 
things about Chicago that many never 
realized were possible. He gave a very 
vivid review of the functions and plants 
of the sanitary district and the manner 
in which the duties were performed. 

V. J. Petersen mentioned the depar- 
ture of one of the active members of the 
Flour Club to another market, L. J. 
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Weitzman, who is moving his offices to 
Minneapolis. Mr. Petersen assured Mr. 
Weitzman that he carries the best wishes 
of the Chicago Flour Club in his new 
ventures. P, P. Croarkin heartily in- 
dorsed the remarks made by Mr. Peter- 
sen, and introduced a motion requesting 
the secretary to write a letter to Mr, 
Weitzman, expressing the regrets of the 
members of the club in losing one of its 
loyal supporters and wishing him success 
in his new field of endeavor. 

A report of the delegates who attend- 
ed the annual meeting of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs in New York last 
June was made by P. P. Croarkin. The 
club went on record as indorsing the pro- 
posed “Toast for Breakfast” campuign, 
and authorized the president to appoint 
a committee of two to serve on a gen- 
eral committee to be formed soon. John 
W. Burns, emg of the Allied Tiades 
of the Baking Industry, presente:! the 
plans of the campaign, stating tha! the 
week of Dec. 3 will be devoted t» co- 
operative effort of a number of iidus- 
tries to increase the use of toast as a 
breakfast food. 

Three new members were elect: d to 
membership, namely, John W. !:urns, 
Chicago manager Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, W. P. Ronan, flour b: oker, 
and Herman F. Wright, manager flour 
mill departmcnt American Hominy (o. 

Those present were W. S. Johns.-n, J. 
W. Burns, Nelson K. Reese, Norman 
Reese, C. C. Anthon, Walter Kury, P. 
P. Croarkin, V. J. Petersen, J. Kor- 
zeniewski, L. J. Weitzman, Fred W. Sey- 
farth, George C. Mariner, Frank I ange, 
W. M. Clark, Frank G. Clark, | avid 
Vaughan, Frank Sickinger, John |. Ba- 
con, Fred W. Colquehoun, E. E. Murphy, 
A. S. Purves and S. O. Werner. 


NOTES 

J. W. Badenoch, of J. J. Badenoch 
Co., Chicago, is on a vacation trip. 

E. A. Bergs, of the Kehlor Flour Mills 
Co., St. Louis, called on the trade here 
the current week. 

E. C. Bennington, sales manager Mil- 
waukee Bag Co., recently visited the 
concern’s Chicago office. 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, is in New 
York on a business trip. 

C. R. Anderson, manager Red River 
Milling Co., Fergus Falis, Minn., was a 
recent caller on the trade in this market. 

A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Illinois Bakers’ Association was 
held in Chicago in the week of Sept. 
23-29. 

E. Daoust, H. Ralph and Milton L. 
Hersey, Montreal harbor commissioners, 
visited the Chicago Board of Trade the 
current week. 

R. H. Stone and Charles Tronsen, of 
the Wisconsin sales department of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., spent a few days 
at local headquarters. 

Fred H. Brinkman, head of the credit 
department of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co.’s Chicago office, is spending his va- 
cation on the Pacific Coast. 

F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co, 
New York, and export agent of the 
Millers’ National Federation, recently 
visited the Federation offices. 

Memberships on the Chicago Board of 
Trade have just been sold at $5,500. net, 
to the buyer, an advance of $450 ‘rom 
the last previously reported sale. 

Herman F. Wright, manager of the 
flour mill of the American Hominy Co. 
at Decatur, Ill, spent several days in 
Chicago during the current week. 

H. W. Files, of the Pillsbury | Jour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited local | ead- 
quarters on his way east. J. J. McN:inee; 
of the Chicago office, is in Minneapo is. 

Effective Sept. 30, standard time will 
prevail in Chicago; the clocks wil! be 
turned back one hour, reverting ‘rom 
daylight savings to central standard ‘ime. 

L. J. Weitzman, of the Weitsinan 
Flour Co., is moving to Minneapolis, '14v- 
ing engaged offices in the Flour Ex 
change, that city. He will in the future 
handle feed as well as flour. 

The Quaker Biscuit Works, Chicago 
owned by Paul Schulze and his son, are 

ursuing a unique plan to make the 
ousewives of this city familiar with 
Quaker wafers. A wax paper bag, con- 
taining three wafers, is being left at 
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apartment doors, with a memorandum 
describing their merits. 

H. R. Strauss, of the Bertley Co., 
Chicago, millfeeds and linseed oil meal, 
will attend the annual meeting of the 
United States Feed Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation at Des Moines, Iowa, next week. 

C. B. Spaulding, of the New Century 
Co. Chicago, who has been abroad for 
several months, sailed from England on 
Sept. 20. He is expected to stay in the 
East for a few days before returning to 
Chicago. 

Gerard Fleumer, Amsterdam, Holland, 
broker and commission agent in fertil- 
izers, feed, ete., and secretary Nether- 
lands Association of Manufacturers of 
and Dealers in Fertilizers and Foodstuffs, 
recently called at the Federation office. 

I. K. Russell, editor Baking Technol- 
ogy, Chicago, accompanied by Mrs. Rus- 
sell, is motoring to Michigan on a vaca- 
tion trip. He intends to visit Battle 
Creek and inspect the large bran and 
cereal manufacturing plants in that city. 

With the opening of the bowling sea- 
son, the teams of the local northwestern 
mill offices are again in action. The Chi- 
cago branch of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. has organized a league of four teams, 
and considerable rivalry between the dif- 
ferent departments is reported. 

Lake shipments from Chicago in the 


week ending Sept. 29: 63,000 bbls flour, 
of which 48,000 went to Buffalo, 15,000 
to |.rie, 3,000 to Ogdensburg, and 2,000 
to (cirport; 105,000 bus wheat to Buf- 
falo; 270,000 bus corn, of which 167,000 
went to Depot Harbor, and 103,000 to 
Collingswood; 44,000 bus oats to Depot 
Har 

Frank B, Rice, formerly vice presi- 
dent «nd general manager Star & Cres- 
cent Milling Co., who now resides at 


Miami, Fla., arrived in Chicago Sept. 26, 
and expects to remain here about a 
month. He visited the trading floor of 


the Board of Trade and received a most 
wonderful reception from his many old 
friends. Mr. Rice is accompanied by his 
wife, 


The United States quartermaster’s de- 
partment, 1819 Pershing Road, Chicago, 
has awarded a contract for 999,992 Ibs 
flour to the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills 
Co., for the Q.M.S.O., New York G.I. 
Depot, Bay Ridge Station, Long Island, 
N. Y., to be packed in double cotton 
sacks or new double cotton and jute 
sacks, 98 lbs net. The price was 2.8743c 


per lb. 
MILWAUKEE 
Despite the fact that the high price of 
millfeed is keeping flour prices at a low 


level, the trade is unwilling to enter the 
market with the usual fall zest. It has 
been the practice of customers in former 
years to place the bulk of their future 
requirements during September-October, 
but so far the buying has been very much 
below normal. A year ago spring wheat 
sold at 5@6c bu lower than at present, 
while flour prices were 75@85c bbl 
higher. 

Mills complain of a disappointing lack 
of shipping directions, which is respon- 
sible to a large extent for the fact that 
operations are only about one third of 
capacity. 

Sales of flour have shown no change. 
Family patent is moving slowly, and bak- 
ers are buying mainly to fill urgent 
needs. An order dating shipping in- 
structions past 90 days is rare. In some 
cases buyers are willing to contract three 
months ahead, but most orders are for 
delivery at once or within 30@60 days. 
The narrow spread between the option 
prices of wheat is offset to a large ex- 
tent by the high premiums mills are re- 
quired to pay for the cash article. 

Prices of spring patent are about un- 
changed from the previous week, al- 
though wheat was 2@3c higher. At the 
close, on Sept. 29, fancy city brands of 
hard spring wheat patent were quoted at 
$6.40@6.95 bbl, standard at $5.85@6.40, 
and second patent at $5.75@6, in 98-lb 
cottons, 

Spring clears are in active request, but 
mills are so well occupied with orders 
that bids receive scant attention. This 
makes the market on clears almost en- 
tirely nominal, for so little business is 
passing that it is difficult to base prices. 

he demand is for the choicer grades, 
low quality being: taken only in small 
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Prices are about unchanged. 
bl, 


uantities. 

irst clear was quoted at $5.20@5.45 
and second at $3.75@4.25, in cotton. 

Owing to the sharper advance in winter 
wheat than in spring, the price of Kansas 
patent has been advanced and, with 
spring flour about stationary, the spread 
between the two has narrowed percep- 
tibly. A local mill which makes both 
spring and hard winter is quoting these 
virtually on a parity, with a natural 
range, however, that makes Kansas a bit 
cheaper than spring. Outside spring 
wheat flour mills are offering flour 10@ 
30c bbl lower, and in some cases Kansas 
sold for nearly as much as spring. The 
effect has been to throw some business 
formerly going to spring wheat mills, but 
latterly going toward Kansas on the basis 
of a more favorable price differential, 
back to spring. The average, however, 
is fairly well maintained. Fancy brands 
of hard winter short patent are quoted 
at $6.45@6.70 bbl, and straight at $6@ 
6.25, in cotton. 

The call for soft winter patent is about 
the same as the previous week, with cus- 
tomers calling for quantities sufficient to 
keep their supplies at a given ratio, but 
not anticipating their needs, and orders 
past 60 days are very rare. Prices are 
slightly higher, with the advance in soft 
winter wheat. Bakers patent was nomi- 
nally quoted at $5.50@5.75 bbl, in cot- 
ton. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Mour Pct. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 23-29 ........ 12,000 4,000 34 
Previous week .... 12,000 4,000 34 
Last Year .ccccccce 16,000 1,000 6 
Two years ago..... 24,000 15,800 65 
Three years ago.... 24,000 11,500 48 
Four years ago..... 24,000 16,000 67 
Five years ago..... 18,000 13,000 72 

RYE FLOUR 


There is a fair demand for rye flour, 
but there are no marked changes in char- 
acter or volume of demand. Mills are 
selling a fair amount to bakers, and the 
grocery trade is absorbing a little. While 
some mills report business in excess of 
the corresponding period of 1922, none 
will say that trade is satisfactory. 

Prices have remained about stationary, 
while the price of cash rye is 1@2c bu 
higher. Here, again, the high price com- 
manded by rye feed is a factor. Despite 
the fact that flour has not followed the 
full advance of the grain, bids continue 
so far below the views of millers that 
business is materially restricted. Regu- 
lar customers are buying about the usual 
quantities, but otherwise the demand is 
just fair. Choice Wisconsin pure white 
rye patent was quoted at $3.95@4.15 bbl, 
straight at $3.65@3.95, and dark at $3.50 
@3.80, in cotton. 

CORN GooDs 

Corn mills are able to maintain a fair 
operating schedule, but advance orders 
are absent. Feed is carrying the burden 
of the load, and even that commodity is 
not in the usual active request. Corn 
cereal prices are much higher than they 
probably have ever been before, com- 
pared with wheat and rye flour, and this 


checks trade. As a matter of fact, corn’ 


flour must sell for more than rye flour, 
and is now very close to wheat flour, 
owing to the high price of cash corn. It 
had been expected that relief was in sight 
when the new corn crop started to move, 
but in recent days the distant futures 
have moved up and the cash basis, which 
was much easier, is rising. Prices are 
10@15c per 100 lbs higher. Corn flour 
was quoted at $2.20@2.25, corn meal at 
$2.10@2.15, and corn grits at $2.15@2.25, 
in 100-lb sacks. 


MILLFEED 

The demand for millfeed averages ac- 
tive, although it comes in spurts. These 
are sufficient to keep prices at the pre- 
vious level, although a slightly easier 
feeling has arisen. Mills | gw ed are 
sold up on feed to the end of October, 
and are having trouble in getting it to 
customers according to contracts. They 


are offering very little for later shipment, 
as they desire to see how the flour mar- 
ket will develop. i 

It would seem that mixed car trade is 
supporting the flour market at present, 
for conditions make it necessary for mills 
to hold their feed offerings in line with 


flour, with the offal in better request than 
the principal product. Inquiry for im- 
mediate or near-by shipment feed is 
good, although not so brisk as during the 
early part of September. Prices show 
little or no change. Bran is a bit 
stronger than middlings, owing to a pro- 
portionately better demand. Oil meal is 
somewhat easier, while cottonseed meal is 
firmer and $1@2 ton higher. Hominy 
feed advanced $1 ton. 

Mills quote standard bran at $30.50@ 
$1 ton, winter bran $30.50@31, standard 
fine middlings $30@31, flour middlings 
$31.50@32.50, red dog $34.50@36.50, hom- 
iny feed $37.50, rye feed $28@29, re- 
ground oat feed $14@15, old process oil 
meal $50.50@51.50, cottonseed meal 
$45.50@53, and gluten feed $45.25, in 
100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


CASH GRAIN 


Wheat closed 2@8c higher. Receipts, 
49 cars; previous week, 62; last year, 75. 
Shippers and millers buying; receipts 
light. No. 1 hard winter 4@12c over 
December, outside for dark; No. 1 red 
winter 3@5c over; No. 1 dark spring 
5@14c over Minneapolis December. No. 
1 dark Dakota northern closed at $1.21@ 
1.30, No. 2 $1.18@1.26, No. 3 $1.16@1.24; 
No. 1 hard winter $1.12@1.17, No. 2 
$1.10@1.14, No. 3 $1.07@1.12; No. 1 red 
winter $1.09@1.10, No. 2 $1.08@1.09, No. 
3 $1.05@1.08; No. 1 mixed $1.07@1.15, 
No. 2 $1.06@1.13, No. 3 $1.04@1.10. 

Rye closed 1@2c higher. Receipts, 21 
cars; previous week, 11; last year, 30. 
Shipping demand good; offerings light. 
Basis steady to firm, No. 2 being quot- 
ably le over December. No. 1 closed at 
70Y%,@71c; No. 2, 70%4c; No. 3, 69@ 
6914,c; No. 4, 67@681,c. 

Corn closed 3@4c higher. Receipts, 
147 cars; previous week, 411; last year, 
374. Demand good from shippers and 
industries, with offerings declining. Pre- 
miums stronger. No. 2 white and yellow 
ranged 20@2I1c over December price; No. 
2 mixed, 19@20c over. No. 2 white closed 
at 9114,@91%c; No. 2 yellow, 914%,@ 
9134c; No. 2 mixed, 9014%4@9lc. 

Oats closed 134@2c higher. Receipts, 
275 cars; previous week, 279; last year, 
240. Offerings moderate and demand 
good, local and shipping. Choice heavy 
is scarce, and wanted by cereal mills. 
Cash basis steady, No. 3 white spot rang- 
ing at December price to le over. No. 3 
white closed at 421,@43%,c, according 
to weight. 

Barley closed 1@2c higher. Receipts, 
153 cars; previous week, 199; last year, 
143. Choice is scarce and in good de- 
mand. Large quantities of Wisconsin 
are being used for feed. Choice to fancy, 
46@48-lb test, quotable at 72@73c; fair 
to good, 43@45-lb test, 60@7I1c; light 
weight, 38@42-lb test, 58@62c; feed and 
rejected, 55@61c. Iowa was quoted at 55 
@738c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 60@73c; 
Minnesota, 55@73c; Dakota, 55@70c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r——Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 62,300 91,150 10,790 26,600 
Wheat, bus.. 68,600 99,400 41,250 114,841 
Corn, bus.... 217,560 553,520 380,065 294,499 
Oats, bus.... 586,200 507,600 486,475 294,925 
Barley, bus.. 241,740 205,400 97,789 109,217 
Rye, bus,.,.. 29,715 42,450 30,200 26,870 
Feed, tons... 2,340 3,626 8,236 65,698 

. 

NOTES 


The Jackson Milling Co., Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., has announced the appoint- 
ment of C. H. Reineck, 8602 Madison 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, as brokerage 
representative. 

Kern & Manschot, 805 Mayer Building, 
exclusive flour brokers, have acquired the 
sole rights to use the various brands used 
by John B. A. Kern & Sons, Inc., pioneer 
Milwaukee milling concern, which recent- 
ly suspended active operations and is of- 
fering its plant for sale. 

The Electric Light & Milling Co., Al- 
bany, Wis., has been: purchased by the 
United Utilities Co., Lena, Ill. The busi- 
ness was established in 1849 by Zebina 
Warren as a waterpower mill, which has 
been developed into a hydroelectric gen- 
erating P retaining an active flour 
and feed milling capacity. 

The wife and daughter of Adolph L. 
Kern, president John B. A. Kern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee, who are completing an 
extended oriental tour, experienced the 
earthquake and fire in Japan on Sept. 1, 
but cable messages are to the effect that 
they were uninjured. They sailed Sept. 


45 


22 from Kobe, and are scheduled to reach 
San Francisco on Oct. 6. 

The highest honor in Freemasonry has 
been conferred upon James Forrest, head 
of the flour mill engineering division, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ilwaukee, 
who ‘was elected to receive the thirty- 
third and last degree in 1924 by the Su- 
preme Council of the Scottish Rite, 
Northern Masonic Jurisdiction, at the 
annual meeting in New York on Sept. 
25-27. Mr. Forrest is master of the 
Lodge of Perfection, Wisconsin Con- 
sistory. 

L, E, Meyer. 
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Construction of New Line from Argentina 
to Chile Has Important Bearing on 
United States Flour Trade 


Sanriaco, Cuire.—Great interest is be- 
ing taken in the proposed new railway 
line which is to connect Antofagasta, the 
chief northern port of Chile, with the 
town of Salta in the Argentine. The line 
is to extend from Rosario de Lerma, a 
little to the south of Salta, and will run 
toward the Chilean frontier obliquely, in 
a northwesterly direction, the surveyed 
route reaching Socompo, a distance of 
515 kilometers from the starting point. 

The rail head is now 1,800 kilometers 
from Buenos Aires and at a height of 
nearly 9,500 feet above the sea. Less than 
100 kilometers separate the rail head 
from the Chilean frontier, at which it is 
confidently expected to arrive, in the 
opinion of the constructional engineer, 
Martin Petrie, in December, 1924. At 
the end of the present year the line will 
reach Taneiil, and soon after Abra de 
Chorillos, whence a level run at a height 
of about 14,000 feet will carry it to the 
frontier. Workmen numbering between 
3,500 and 6,000 have been actively em- 
ployed in the construction. 

According to Mr. Petri, the railway 
is destined to have great importance, 
especially in the transport of cattle, 
wheat and flour.. At present it is im- 
possible to transport wheat and flour by 
this route, but animals sufficient to fill 
four long trains set out weekly for Chile, 
and it is estimated that the exporters lose 
60 per cent of their value by the heavy 
loss en route, due to death, straying and 
the expense occasioned by the necessary 
halts. The railway will, he considers, 
double the present exportation, as well as 
open the Chilean market to the fodder of 
Santo, the flocks of the northern Chaco, 
Argentine sugar, wheat, flour and the 
timber of the northern provinces. It 
also will stimulate mineral production, 
and possibly the development of petro- 
leum deposits at El Quemado will supply 
fuel for the locomotives. 

There has been considerable opposition 
to the projected line on the Chilean side, 
based on the anticipated prejudice to 
the Chilean cattle trade and the supply 
of agricultural produce in the north. The 
opposition has been voiced by the Socie- 
dad Nacional de Agricultura, which put 
forth arguments that are now under con- 
sideration by the president of the re- 
public, the minister of finance and for- 
eign affairs and a committee represent- 
ing the above named society. 

On the other hand the advantages like- 
ly to be derived from the creation of a 
means of international communication in 
the nitrate region are generally felt to 
more than balance any possible damage 
to agricultural and other interests, since 
the reduction in the cost of living and 
the stimulation of foreign commerce are 
considerations of vital importance. Dur- 
ing the past year or so the stagnation in 
the nitrate region and the low value of 
the peso in relation to the American 
dollar have kept North American flour 
from the northern ports of Chile. The 
building of this proposed railway would 
certainly open a market for the Argen- 
tine, and thus place a new competitor in 
the field. When times are normal the 
flour and wheat products for the north 
of Chile are supplied by North American 
mills and those of the central zone of 
Chile. 





CENTURY-OLD MILL BURNS 
E. E. Meyer’s grist mill at Loganton, 
Pa., erected in 1824, was destroyed by 
fire recently, with an estimated loss of 
$25,000. The fire is believed to have been 
due to spontaneous combustion. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Lonvon, Ena., Sept. 12, 1923 








The position of the flour trade does 
not seem to improve, and the reason is 
that there is no confidence in present 
prices on the part of either the importer 
or the baker. For the cause the statis- 
tical position in North America gives the 
answer. The September report of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture shows a deficit of 67,000,000 qrs 
compared with last year, but there is 
quite a carry-over, and such a report had 
been anticipated by the trade. 

Offers from the United States have 
been entirely out of line with those from 
Canada, and also with the price at which 
the English miller is prepared to do busi- 
ness. It is true that some small trade 
has been done with the Continent, but 
compared with that of other years it is 
meager in the extreme. 

After two or three days of strength 
the wheat markets showed a decidedly 
lower tendency on Sept. 12, owing to the 
crop report published by the Winnipeg 
Free Press on Sept. 8, which places the 
total western wheat yield at 452,000,000 
bus. On top of this the official Canadian 
report has been issued, which places the 
final estimate of the western crop at 
the record figure of 470,000,000 bus. 

American and Canadian wheat markets 
have declined on these reports, and it 
would almost seem as if the bears were 
coming into their own again, after being 
badly scared during the past month. All 
the more may this be the case, as there 
now seems no probability of the pro- 
jected wheat pool coming into being. 

The alleged agreement between Cana- 
dian milling interests to hold prices on 
a dead level, quality for quality, seems 
to be in operation, but the unfortunate 
part of this agreement, if it is in being, 
is that it is operating at a time when 
Canadian mill offers and buyers’ ideas 
on this side are so wide apart that busi- 
ness is practically impossible. In fact, 
to do even a small, hand-to-mouth trade, 
prices are considered generally 1s 6d@2s 
out of line. 

CANADIAN MILLERS’ AGREEMENT 

It is feared the entire absence of fresh 
business may force some of the weak- 
er brethren who are signatories to the 
Canadian millers’ agreement to break 
away in order to get rid of. the possible 
accumulation of stock, which would 
promptly bring the whole matter to an 
end. It is hoped, therefore, for the mill- 
ers’ own sake, that they will be patient, 
one with the other, and give the new 
scheme a chance to work out. The idea, 
from their point of view, is sound, and 
it would be a thousand pities if it were 
not given a fair trial. 

At the same time it must be realized 
by Canadian millers that business in Lon- 
don is not easy at the best of times. 
This is a keenly competitive market, with 
a big milling capacity ‘of its own, so 
that, while importers realize strong 
flours will be required, the need will be 
increased or diminished according to the 
price at which Canadian millers can sell. 
As it is understood that the continent 
of Europe will not require anything ap- 
proaching the same volume of grain that 
it did on the last crop, the decreased de- 
mand, unless something unforeseen takes 





place, must bring prices down to a level 
at which the buying countries can afford 
to purchase. 

FLOUR PRICES 

With Canadian prices on a higher level, 
and a scarcity of spot and near-at-hand 
flour, the market ought to respond, at 
least as regards the near-at-hand posi- 
tion, but it does not do so. The reason 
is that the prices at which the home 
miller is prepared to do business are so 
much lower than for imported flour. 
This, combined with the fact that deliv- 
eries are made to suit the buyers’ con- 
venience, is throwing practically all the 
trade done into the hands of the home 
millers, who, if the official figure is any 
criterion, are cutting prices severely, 
with a view, no doubt, of either holding 
the trade acquired during the recent 
strike, or getting back some of that lost 
during the same period. 

It may be true that the flour they are 
delivering is not as strong as that fur- 
nished some months ago, yet the price 
is so tempting that no one can blame the 
baker for getting hold of cheap flour 
when offered. Owing to these circum- 
stances, although there is an admitted 
shortage of strong flours, the holders 
cannot get a premium, in fact cannot sell 
at a price at which they could cover in 
for shipment, even for October, which 
is considered a discount month as re- 
gards price. 

Take, for instance, Canadian export 
patents. Such mills as can sell for Sep- 
tember seaboard are holding for 35s 6d, 
c.i.f., October seaboard offers come at 
34s@34s 6d, c.i.f.. and November at 
about 9d less, yet it is difficult to make 
more than 37s, landed, which is equal to 
35s, c.i.f., including buyers’ commission. 
Against this the London mills are book- 
ing orders at 35s, delivered, for their 
straight run, which is equal to 3ls, c.i.f. 
Canadian top patents for October sea- 
board are offered at 37s 6d@37s 9d, but 
it would be- difficult to get over 39s 6d 
for anything but small and scattered 
orders. 

Kansas offers are limited and, gen- 
erally speaking, out of line, although 
some business is reported in a so-called 
export patent at about 32s, c.i.f., but 
good straights of repute cannot be 
bought at under 36s, c.i.f. 

Australian millers are asking advanc- 
ing prices. It is reported that there are 
no firsthand sellers of good quality Aus- 
tralian flours at under 31s 6d, c.i.f., but 
there are plenty of resellers who are 
willing to accept this price or even less 
for near-at-hand parcels, and even then 
the trade is slow, for with the scarcity 
of strong flours to put in the mixture, 
bakers cannot use them to advantage. 

London millers maintain their official 
price of 38s, delivered, for their straight 
run flour, which is equal to 34s, ci.f., 
but, as already mentioned, this is shill- 
ings above the actual taking price, and 
it is freely rumored that there has been 
a great deal of cutting at the Bakers’ 
Exhibition during the past week. 

Strong flours will certainly be required, 
yet at a figure corresponding to bakers’ 
views, for with their experience during 
the war of making the most of weak 
flours they will only buy imported flours 
at a remunerative price, and it is hardly 
that at present, compared with home 
millers’ prices. 

FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Flour arrivals have been slightly larg- 
er. The quantities, given in sacks of 
280 Ibs each, are: from the United States, 
Atlantic, 4,500; Canada, Atlantic, 13,372; 
Australia, 6,720; Continent, 2,250. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Wheat prices are lower on the week, 
but the decline is almost entirely con- 





fined to Manitobas. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba on passage made 46s 101d, 
but arrived parcels sold at 46s 6d, net. 
September sold down to 46s 3d, Septem- 
ber-October at 43s down to 42s 71d, 
and October-November, 43s to 42s; No. 
2 hard winter is offered for September- 
October at 41s 9d, with August-Septem- 
ber at 3d more. Australian afloat is 
firmly held for 44s 6d, with August ship- 
ment 3d less. Rosafe, 621/,-lb, loading, 
offers at 42s, with September-October at 
the same price. Choice white karachi 
afloat is offered at 41s 3d, and for Sep- 
tember-October at 41s. 


MILL OFFALS 


Supplies of mill offals exceed demand, 
with the result that prices are inclined 
to sag. Bran can be purchased at £5 
2s 6d ton, and middlings at £7 15s, both 
ex-mill, showing a decline of 2s 6d on 
the week. Plate pollards, arrived, can be 
had at £5, ci.f., but for September- 
October £5 2s 6d is asked. Dutch pol- 
lard is valued at £5, and fine Plate mid- 
dlings are on offer at £8. 


. 
OATMEAL 


The Scotch oats crop is considered to 
be good, and it is reported that the first 
of the new season’s Midlothian oatmeal 
has arrived and is making £25 per ton, 
while new Aberdeen offers at £19, ex- 
store. It is anticipated that these prices 
will be reduced during the next 10 days. 
It is generally reported in the trade that 
American mills are well sold ahead for 
at least two months, and prices have ad- 
vanced accordingly. Mill offers are now 
firm at 36s 6d for meal and 37s 6d for 
rolled oats, with the result that spot 
prices, which were inclined to ease, have 
stiffened, and have every appearance of 
going higher. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London during the two 
weeks ending Sept. 14, 1923, in 140-lb 


bags: 

From Montreal per ss. Ansonia— 
Patent ......... 500 Keetoba ....... 500 
Daily Bread ... 2,000 Battle ......... 2,000 
Front Line .... 250 Golden Dome .. 1,000 

From New York per ss. Missouri— 
TOGMOER. WIWOER 66600 cotter isecoes 1,000 

From Montreal per ss. Brandon— 
Holdfast ...... ,000 Keetoba ....... 500 
Glenora ....... 2,000 Medora ........ 500 
Famous ....... 2,000 Thumbs Up.... 500 
PHO cecccccecs 500 Bond of Union. 500 
Stupendous .... 500 

From Baltimore per ss. Maryland— 
Beauty ........ > =; Serre 500 
Copyright ..... 100 Royal Pansy 500 
White Swallow. 500 “TT” .........5. 3,999 


From Montreal per ss. Batsford— 


Golden Lion ... 2,000 City of Manitoba 500 

Colonial ....... 1,000 Checkmate .... 1,000 
From New York per ss. Vennonia— 

Dakota Pride.. 1,000 Dakota Wigwam 500 


From New York per ss. Tarantia— 
BORE co wsciveasss 500 Gold Medal ... 
From Montreal per ss. Virgilia— 


1,000 


Colonial ....... 200 Golden Cloud... 2,000 
Ivanhoe ....... $00 AVOCR 22.0000: 400 
Medora ........ BOO. TOGE cccascccnr 1,000 
Silver Lining... 250 Mark Lane .... 1,000 
Woodland ..... 1,000 Exhibition ..... 500 
LIVERPOOL 


A marked firmness characterizes busi- 
ness, especially in wheat. Stocks seem 
small, and there is not very much offer- 
ing. Liverpool graded wheat futures 
have advanced from 8s 97%4d to 8s 1014d 
for October delivery, while September is 
unchanged, but slightly easier, being 
quoted at about 7s 714d. 

Quite a fair demand prevails for im- 
ported flour, especially for springs, but 
these are very scarce on spot, and it is 
still quite impossible to go in for for- 
ward shipments at the prices mills are 





asking. Australians still remain about 
the only available flour at a reasonable 
figure on spot, and 32s 6d has been taken 
for fairly large arrivals, ex-quay, but 
prices for shipment remain firm at about 
3ls@3ls 6d, c.i.f. Demand for soft win- 
ter patents is still slow at unchanged 
prices, viz., 34s 6d, ¢c.i.f., for September 
seaboard. Kansas patents for Septem- 
ber seaboard are in fair demand at «bout 
35s, and buyers seem more inclined to 
pay a bit more money to get some hard 
flour. 

Home millers report a fair trade, but 
prices in some cases have slightly cased 
and bakers grade could probably be 
bought at 32s 6d@33s, ex-store, and 
straight run at 2s more. 

American second clears still reinain 
too high for this market, 21s 6d having 
been bid for fairly large lines, but ship- 
pers came back quoting 23s 6d, c.i.f., for 
September seaboard. Plate flour is also 
becoming much dearer, and £8 15; has 
been refused for September and first 
half October. Shippers are now asking 
£8 17s 6d@£9, but buyers of this flour 
are fairly well stocked. 

There are no offers of American lin- 
seed cake to report, and holders of stock 
here now are not offering at the moment, 
as they are storing all their arrivals, with 
the hope of a good market in the autumn, 
especially to Ireland. Advices from 
America seem to indicate that very little 
will be available for export until January 
and, in consequence, there should he a 
fair demand in this country. Cottonseed 
meal remains out of line at about £1! 
10s, and no interest whatever is being 
shown. Mill offals are in fair demand, 
thirds being quoted at 8s 6d per 112 lbs 
and bran at about 6s. 


SCOTLAND 


There is not much more than a week's 
supply of flour in Glasgow at this date 
(Sept. 11). At the end of August the 
flour stocks amounted to 23,960 sacks of 
280 lbs. This compares with 29,600 on 
July 31, and 37,600 on Aug. 31, 1922. 
Wheat stocks: Aug. 31, 210,933 bus; July 
31, 392,000; Aug. 31, 1922, 186,666. The 
opinion of flour importers, on viewing 
the outlook in the light of these figures 
and of transport prospects, is that there 
will be a shortage of hard wheat flours 
for the next two months. Millers who 
have some old wheat on hand are get- 
ting the lion’s share of the business. In 
another fortnight they will have No. ? 
hard winter Kansas wheat, which will 
enable them to make cheaper flour and 
compete with imported flour. 

Manitoba flours are scarce and \us- 
tralian flour is hardening, due apparently 
to sales to Egypt and also to the prob- 
ability that Japan will call on Australia 
for relief. Home millers are asking 345, 
36s and 38s per sack, c.i.f. basis, for 
their Manitobas for prompt delivery, and 
about Is 6d less for October-November. 
Imported Manitoba flours are offered as 
follows: top patents 35s 64d, c.i.f; export 
patents, 34s 9d. Importers complain that 
it is difficult to get anything before Oc- 
tober. They recognize that receipts at 
Winnipeg are coming in slowly, and that 
the flour yield of the Canadian crop }s 
not high. 

Top American winters are about 395 
@35s 6d; Canadian winters, 32s 6d@ 33s. 
Pacific flour is not offering, as it has to 
come via Vancouver. Australian jiour 
on spot is 32s, c.i.f., and for shipment 
for September and October 32@ 33s. 
Kansas flours are out of line by alout 
2s per sack. For top grades of Kansas, 
shipped via Gulf ports, the price is 36s. 
and for clears 33s 6d, but importers are 
chary of dealing in Kansas flour, 4 
there is no guaranty when it will reach 
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here, while Manitobas have the assurance 
of much quicker delivery. 


HOME OATMEAL FALLING IN PRICE 


There is no marked improvement in 
the consumptive demand for oatmeal, 
though for a brief period the market 
showed more signs of life than for a long 
time. Prices for imported have been ad- 
vancing, but the home article is now 
much cheaper. Home oatmeal for deliv- 
ery this month is offered at 44s, prac- 
tically 10s below today’s value. On spot 
the imported article is worth about 41s, 
and on the c.i.f. basis about 40s, so that 
the margin between the two kinds has 
been very much narrowed. 

There will be practically no new meal 
available here for at least a fortnight. 
It is much later than usual in arriving 
on the market, owing to the backward 
season, but there is sufficient of the old 
crop to meet the slack demand that pre- 
vails. It is certain that an unusually 
large proportion of the home crop of 
oats will be unfit for milling purposes. 

This latter fact will have its effect 
on the market for feed, because farmers 
have a large number of live stock to 
feed, and their readiness to use what 
they have rather than buy feedingstuffs 
will be accentuated by the fact that they 
are still securing relatively poor prices 
for their products and yet have to pay 
high ones for everything they buy. In 
these circumstances, when ready money 
is short on the farm, one may safely as- 
sume that they will hold off as long as 
possible before going into the feed mar- 
ket 


IRELAND 


The flour situation seems to be chang- 
ing and, despite the opinions of the 
trade, who were almost unanimous that 
prices were going to decline, the market 
is dearer for the week ending Sept. 11. 


Some of the bakers and merchants in 
the north of Ireland are beginning to be 
a bit anxious about supplies, and there 


has been quite a good inquiry for spot 
lots, which have been rapidly cleaned out 
at advancing prices. 

Not only that, but bids have been sent 
out to the mills for strong flours which 
10 days ago bakers would not look at. 
Needless to say, the bids have been re- 
fused, as buyers would now have to pay 
quite an advance if they wished to buy 
anything for prompt shipment. 

HOME MILLED FLOURS 

Home made soft flours have not 
changed, millers being willing to sell at 
the prices ruling the past week or two. 
There is method, however, in their policy, 
as most of them have some wheat bought 
ahead and prefer to try and get their 
flours more firmly established and regain 
the ground they lost owing to the strike. 
Latest quotations run from equal to 35s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, for the cheapest, up 
to 40s for the finest grades. Dublin 
millers are not as cheap sellers; 37s 6d, 
net, cif., is wanted for the cheapest 
grades, up to 42s 6d for the better class. 
English millers are offering all over Ire- 
land on the basis of 37s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
nearest ports. 


IMPORTED FLOURS 


American soft winter top patents are 
offered at 37s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
38s 6d, Dublin, September seaboard. 
Some cheaper grades are in the market 
at 35s, Belfast, and 36s, Dublin, Septem- 
ber. Manitoba best short patents are 
practically sold out on spot in the north, 
but about 39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 41s, 
Dublin, is the price indicated. Latest 
cables indicate 38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 39s, Dublin, for top grades general- 
ly, but there were a few cheaper offers 
at about 1s 6d less. 

A very good Manitoba export patent 
could be bought as low as 34s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 35s, Dublin, September sea- 
board, and for October-November at 1@ 
2s less. 

Minneapolis flours have advanced but 
not as much as Manitobas, and are 
cheaper in comparison. One mill quoted 
equal to 36s, net, ci.f., Belfast, and 
37s, Dublin. Another mill wanted Is 
more, and some business was done in 
the former flour for shipment and also 
some sales were made on passage. 

Australian flours have advanced on 
Spot, and cheap offers for shipment are 
not so much in evidence this week. Sell- 
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ers want about 33s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 35s, Dublin, for any flour on the 
quay, and there has been a fair inquiry, 
but sellers are not pressing flour at these 
prices, which in some instances cost shill- 
ings more. 
OATMEAL 

Oatmeal has been rather firmer, both 
on spot and for shipment. Prices for 
home made flake sre firm and, if any- 
thing, a shade dearer, owing to declining 
stocks and the continued bad weather, 
which is delaying the ripening of the har- 
vest. Quotations are around 44@45s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. American 
quotations for best brands of flake are 
now about 42s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
43s, Dublin, for September-October sea- 
board, but there are the usual outside 
marks on offer at much cheaper prices, 
though slightly dearer on the week, as 
the cheapest are not under 39s, net, c.i.f., 
either port. Stocks are not large, and 
with the cold, unseasonable weather the 
demand is good for the time of year. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals have been firm and, though 
prices are unchanged, demand is very 
good at the previous week’s extreme 
prices. Finest broad white bran from 
English and Scotch mills is still realizing 
£10 10s per ton in the north of Ire- 
land, delivered, but home millers cannot 
obtain more than £9 for their best qual- 
ity of white and about £1 less for red. 
In the south of Ireland there are really 
very few imports of English or Scotch 
bran; consequently, home mills can ob- 
tain better prices. 

Feedingstuffs are in good demand. 
Yellow Indian meal from Plate and 
African corn is selling briskly at £9 10s 
per ton, delivered, Belfast, and almost 
10s more in Dublin and the south. 
Flaked corn is £2@£2 10s per ton more, 
according to quality. Linseed cakes are 
very firm, and on spot imported is fully 
worth £10 5s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
£10 10s, Dublin. Stocks are very small 
in the south of Ireland, but are ample 
in the north. Shipment prices are un- 
changed at about £10@£10 5s per ton, 
net, c.i.f., either port. Cotton cakes are 
quite firm. Home millers are selling at 
£13@£14 10s per ton, delivered, accord- 
ing to quality. Imported is about £1 
less. 

BELFAST AND DUBLIN STOCKS 

Dublin stocks of flour are quite as low 
as are those of Belfast, with this differ- 
ence, that Dublin made much _ higher 
prices for spot flour, whereas Belfast 
cleared out at cut figures and was out 
of stock before importers realized that 
the market had got away from them. 


NOTES 

William McLetchie, of the firm of 
William McLetchie & Co., Belfast, re- 
cently underwent an operation, but is 
now reported to be on the road to re- 
covery. 

R. G. Todd, proprietor City bakery, 
Belfast, and president Belfast Master 
Bakers’ Association, has also just under- 
gone an operation, for appendicitis, and 
although his condition was serious yet 
some improvement has taken place. 


HOLLAND 


The markets generally have been neg- 
lected, owing to the festivities in connec- 
tion with the silver jubilee of Queen 
Wilhelmina, and the Amsterdam market 
in particular, where the celebrations last- 
ed four days. 

Those who attended the market re- 
ported a complete absence of interest 
locally, while inquiries from the interior 
were scarce. The tone, nevertheless, 
keeps firm, and holders of flour to ar- 
rive do not show much anxiety to dis- 
pose of what they have to offer unless 
at full ruling prices, in spite of the 
fact that August shipments from United 
States ports are about due and will 

“amount to @ tair quantity. Doubtful re- 
ports about the prospects of the potato 
4 may account for this condition. 
Although a few-importers made counter 
bids on offers received, reported sales 
are few. 

Straight flour for early shipment was 
offered by some ot the Kansas millers at 
$6.20 per 100 kilos, c.i.f., against which 
importers have been bidding $6, which, 
however, was not accepted. Kansas pat- 
ents were offered at $6.70, but the trade 





was unwilling to pay more than $6.50. 
Canadian offers are reported out of line. 

German buyers have withdrawn from 
the market, and it has become difficult to 
obtain cover for foreign purchases. 

There appears some demand from 
Czecho-Slovakia, in spite of the new 
duties in respect to imports of flour, but 
it would seem that permits for a certain 
quantity have been given out, and it is 
reported that some merchants here have 
been able to secure a share of the busi- 
ness in question. 

The weather has turned warmer with 
better prospects for the crops still out- 
standing. 


RAILWAY CONSOLIDATION 


Traffic Manager of Omaha Grain Exchange 
Offers Arguments in Opposi- 
tion to Plan 








Omana, Nes.—In a letter to the mem- 
bers of the Omaha Grain Exchange, of 
which he is traffic manager, John A. 
Kuhn, who was for a number of years 
general western agent of the North 
Western Railroad Co., calls attention to 
the fact that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been instructed by Con- 
gress to prepare and to submit to it a 
comprehensive plan for the consolidation 
of the railways of the country into a few 
great systems, and discusses at some 
length the question whether: it would be 
to the interest of the country to have this 
plan carried out. Mr. Kuhn says in part: 

“Do the people really want the rail- 
roads consolidated into a few systems? 
My own opinion is that they have not 
given this question any serious considera- 
tion. There has been very little general 
discussion of this matter except by the 
proponents of the plan. I believe that, 
if this proposed plan of consolidation is 
carried out, a long stride toward govern- 
ment ownership will have been taken. 
After the railroads are consolidated 
there can be no return to the old order 
of things, and for this reason, if for no 
other, we ought to hesitate before we try 
this experiment. 

“The proposed 19 systems will have an 
average mileage of about 14,000 miles. 
The president of a railroad corporation 
is its responsible head. No one who 
gives the subject any serious thought 
will deny that it is physically impossible 
for the Yap of such a large mileage 
to give his personal attention to its op- 
eration. The result would be absentee 
management on a very large part of our 
railroad mileage. Each railroad system 
ought to be small enough so that its 
president could frequently visit its pa- 
trons and learn their needs. This would 
give them an opportunity to get better 
acquainted and to understand and ap- 
preciate each other’s problems. My own 
view is that some of the present systems 
are too large for efficient and economical 
operation, and that it would be better, 
if it were possible to do so, to take some 
of the mileage away rather than add 
more to them. 

“The advocates of consolidation hold 
out the bait that after the railroads have 
been put into a few systems they will be 
able to give better service at lower cost, 
thus enabling them to reduce freight 
rates and passenger fares. They seem to 
think that consolidation will bring about 
greater common use of facilities and that 
a great saving will, in this way, be ef- 
fected. This was tried out during fed- 
eral control with doubtful results. They 
say that a great many railroad officers 
will be dispensed with, making a large 
saving in payroll expenses. Perhaps a 
small saving could be effected in this 
way, but this would be more than offset 
by the loss that would follow less super- 
vision. We had a very striking example 
of this theory during federal control. 

“The law imposes an obligation upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
preparing its plan of consolidation to 
preserve any Danger Theoretically this 
can be done, but actually it cannot. Let 
us take, for example, the case of a very 
small road with several trunk lines con- 
nections. Each of these trunk lines is 
now competing for the business of this 
small road. The result is that the ship- 
pers on this small road receive first 
class service in the matter of both car 
supply and prompt service. Under the 


proposed plan of consolidation, this small 
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road is allocated to one of the big sys- 
tems. Therefore the shippers are com- 
pelled to route their freight via the sys- 
tem lines, so that the system company 
will enjoy all of the earnings. The small 
road’s other trunk line connections will 
not be permitted to compete for this 
traffic; thus competition is destroyed. 
There are hundreds of small lines where 
competition will be destroyed if this pro- 
posed plan of consolidation is forced 
upon the railroads. The several hundred 
small railroads, each with a separate 
management co-operating with the peo- 
ple along its line in an endeavor to de- 
velop the territory that it serves, both 
agriculturally and industrially, will be- 
come branches of these unwieldy sys- 
tems. 

“Consolidation means a great centrali- 
zation of population, causing a greater 
movement of the people away from the 
farms and small towns to the large cen- 
ters where the congestion is already too 
great for the comfort and general wel- 
fare of the people. I think we all will 
agree that what the country needs, above 
everything else, is less centralization—a 
movement away from the large centers, 
back to the country and small towns.” 


Leien Lesure. 





DANISH GRAIN SUPPLY SMALL 


On accopnt of the lack of supply of 
Danish grains, the committee for quota- 
tions of grains and feedstuffs has decid- 
ed to cancel the barley quotation until 
further notice. The reason for the short- 
age, according to dealers, is largely that 
the yield of last year’s harvest, owing to 
rainy weather, was so small that the 
stocks are now almost exhausted. This 
is true not alone as regards barley, but 
also oats, rye, and wheat. As a result, 
the imports of foreign grains have been 
much greater than formerly. 





Canada—August Exports 


Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
August, 1923, as officially reported: 








Flour, 

To— Wheat, bus bbls 
United Kingdom ........ 6,756,485 194,034 
rere 720,390 17,891 
EE aa ise 55 0.0 8 eee mis «ear 
6 tin seh 4s ReARSe . we eawS 571 
DE sscveecesc seen 22,919 
Dt twee sate eek abe eae kwe 8,875 
DE Piadetntrihenw’ | 1666 ks 7,133 
ack etPes 6c edbdAN a “beens 18,885 
Were DOMOMO svceses sssess 25,277 
Other British West Indies... ... 13,702 
British South Africa..... 108,766 4,855 
Reveneee WOMENS ASVOOR co.cc ceccee 1,635 
DE Ci eRRORbe Aas  ne.nre 1,167 
PPE MINOR oscasee secess 520 
BPN GUE cs ccesccs § secees 15,232 
ice ke hneee” nates 20,537 
0 ES eee 16,189 
EE Vedeceavenzeess  Seeren 64 
DPE: cheeky etvanpere  voyerds 410 
Czecho-Slovakia ........  «ss.ee. 1,013 
DE Mates 6eNG.404006%44 . cates 15,019 
SEE Sees pud sav basen 791,686 907 
DE Sei bekeveateee snes sates 2,580 
0 ES re 76,500 9,550 
a ee ee 50 
DEE Gkevsnaeeessenel “aMaeen 9,590 
0 SSP eee eee cs) Zeer 
id EE EES OT 250,038 124,850 
Caso sect ckcchtean  sebaee 21,363 
PEE: ctccctisecsee” . weedhs 20 
2 Re ee meee ore 3,802 
PEE. 906-606 0ekeeseh caw \ canes 5,025 
EEG 64% 2:5 008s 68 0aw en 1,401,343 «..... 
PT Atbe nds tterebenhex  'Reee es 943 
OS, o's aid SpA we We G |) RE 3,368 
EEE. HS604. 0s Aatsacewe?. _celenne 5,636 
DE APS VG4as CLOROSTR. | ORCS 75 
DEE SUG C6 Ce ee cicccecns Levees 635 
BEOCMOTIORGES oc sicccccce 634,444 6,213 
EE a56:.6:4:6 0 /0:eie- aus aes 157,262 39,363 
DEE SoG eC bev eeOsEESS  -ameReS 800 
SEES web k0pesetdsed vice 8 eer 
Philippine Telands ...... cesses 250 
0 Rr Cee ee 7,990 
Portuguese Africa ...... = ...... 1,805 
WYP 500 
San Domingo ........... 2,324 
St. Pierre, Miquelon .... 861 
i rrr re 20 
DEE Gvecesesvestevess 6,515 
, Lr er Cet ee rere 10,645 
WRRRBEOIR. 20 cc cccvcecicee 5,190 
_ .  Porvrreerrcrerers 11,419,005 656,795 

lm 100 lbs 








Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
middlings rolled oats 





WeiteR BimeGo .ccccce  vesnce 25,965 
United States .......... 123,203 1 
i err oe 5,205 14 
British Guiana ......... ‘95 83 
British South Africa ....  ..... 724 
RP 50 201 
BOMMEIOR ccccccccecyeies . 620 66 
Trinidad, Tobago ....... 400 208 
Other Brit. West Indies. 63 46 
Newfoundland .......... 45 517 
AUSCFANR 22. cccscccvveee 40 Sse 
TOORMROTE cc ccccccccseses § seeve 2,028 
DGG OM. cdcvcpivcewccese socee 1,089 
St. Pierre, Miquelon .... 2 1 
EE 6b aekbaas  caud so. 40 was 

DOIOAD cs diegc8sicas¥as 129,763 30,943 
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THEFT? 


Here is a curious and interesting situa- 
tion, revealed in a letter from a miller 
in the central states, the wording of 
which has been changed somewhat to con- 
ceal the identity of the parties, as only 
one side of the controversy, or state- 
ment of the case, has been heard, and 
that merely in outline, and as there is 
no intention to prejudge the case or to 
do any one an injustice. Later on, if 
the case goes to the courts, and if judg- 
ment is rendered, it may be in order to 
publish the names of the parties at in- 
terest. 


In July we received an order from 
a bakery to ship 50 bbls of our spring 
wheat brand at once. It used 44 
bbls of this flour, and, after two 
weeks elapsed, found fault and re- 
turned six barrels, stating that it 
was unsound. The firm bakes but a 
few barrels a day, and there was no 
excuse for it using the amount it 
did if it were unsound. 

It has an attorney, who advises the 
firm not to pay the account. The 
writer learned on investigation that 
it is trying to work the “no-dough- 
time” process, and during the past 
several months has been experiment- 
ing with many flours and many new 
ideas, and that it is in trouble with 
many other mills. 

We might add, in this connection, 
that the attorney cites a certain state 
statute, and claims that a standard 
brand of any commodity must give 
full satisfaction to the purchaser, 
otherwise he can have recourse for 
damages. On the strength of this 
statute, the firm refuses payment of 
the account, and threatens us with 
suit for damages if we push the 
claim. We are passing this to you 
so that others may become acquaint- | 
ed with the situation. 


This sounds, on the face of it, like the 
most astounding highhandedness. Rea- 
sonable people, and conscientious, do not 
assume such a high and mighty attitude, 
as a rule, but, on the contrary, are 
careful to act with fairness and consid- 
eration for others. There are certain 
fundamentals of law and justice which 
cannot be changed by statute, otherwise 
there would be what might be called 
illegal, unconstitutional and predatory 
laws, and there is a constitutional gov- 
ernment in this country. 

From the narrative given above, if it 
correctly reports and represents the 
transaction, it would seem that the bak- 
ery, in taking delivery and possession of 
the flour, and in using it in such a large 
quantity, had committed an act of ac- 
ceptance and ownership, making it re- 
sponsible for the flour. In other words, 
so much of the flour having been actually 
used, the question of its soundness has 
no longer anything whatever to do with 
the case. 

The question narrows down to one of 
whether the buyer accepted the flour. 
The buyer is not the only one who has 
rights in the premises. Possibly the 
standing and Epes reputation of the 
parties involved might also be a collat- 
eral consideration which would have 
weight with the general public, if not 
with the court, in determining guilt or 
innocence. 

To some men of experience in the 
trade, the transaction will doubtless look, 
at first glance, like an effort to steal some 
flour, accompanied with the effrontery of 


a threat to prosecute the creditor if he 
attempts to recover. That might be done 
in the illegal traffic of bootlegging, which 
has no standing in the law, but it is 
doubtful if it can be successfully done in 
the merchandising of flour. 


MILLING REVIEW 


There has been some slowing up in 
sales, due perhaps to the advance in the 
market. They are not so numerous as 
a short time ago, and are more frequent- 
ly for small lots at close prices. Buyers 
are. disinclined to follow the advance, 
and are more likely to buy on the 
breaks. However, some’sales are being 
made daily for both export and domestic 
markets. It is noticeable that the output 
is well maintained; indeed, that a number 
of interior mills are now running full 
time which have not been doing so for a 
long time. The highest price on the crop 
was bid for wheat at Toledo. 

Although many mills have sold more 
flour than usual so far this crop, and 
some have larger bookings than in sev- 
eral years, yet with all of them there 
seems to be a more or less urgent need 
for selling flour, making sales for prompt 
shipment, in order to get something to 
run on and maintain the present rate 
of operation. This is not merely be- 
cause much of the bookings were for de- 
ferred delivery, but also because speci- 
fications are slow in coming in. 

One group of soft wheat mills is re- 
ported to have had flour bookings, Sept. 
1, equivalent to 211 per cent of a nine- 
year average. One Ohio mill reports 
having more flour booked than ever be- 
fore in its history, and instances of lib- 
eral bookings are frequent. There un- 
questionably has been more selling for 
deferred delivery by soft wheat mills 
than in a number of years. In some 
cases mills have covered their forward 
sales by purchase of the actual wheat, 
and in others, where the wheat could 
not be had fast enough, by buying fu- 
tures, for which cash wheat must be sub- 
stituted. They are, of course, taking a 
chance on the future relation of cash to 
the futures, and need to be watchful of 


‘premiums on the cash. 


However, the heavy sales of flour have 
doubtless had a stabilizing influence on 
wheat and flour prices, and have prob- 
ably given the market considerable re- 
sisting power. Just what may happen 
when sales fall off, as is now the case, 
is not known, but at present the market 
is aoe 

Demand for feed continues good, but 
not quite so brisk, showing a tendency to 
weaken, with buyers holding oft for lower 
prices. There are a number of signs 
suggesting that perhaps the peak of feed 
prices has been reached for the present 
and that some recession may take place. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.05@ 
1.054%, bu for No, 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, Sept. 28, about 6c up from 
the bid of the previous week, and the 
highest so far on the crop. The ad- 
vance, however, does not find full re- 
flection in flour prices. Soft winter 
wheat standard patent flour was quoted 
at $5.10@5.20 bbl, local springs $6.20@ 
6.40, local hard winters Be.0s in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran 
was quoted at $30@33.25 ton, mixed feed 
$30@33.25, and middlings $30@33.25, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
WE, BOARD occ ccs scwcciesc 40,900 85 
Previous week ...........+. 41,000 86 
WORF QBO. ccc cccccccsccsece 20,500 42% 
Two years ago ..........--. 33,800 70 
Three years ago ..........- 15,100 31% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbis bbis tivity 

Sept. 23-29 .... 22 187,150 113,597 82 

Previous week. 17 118,200 94,800 82 

Wear O80 ..coss 26 141,150 76,237 54 

Two years ago. 19 111,810 67,012 60 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r——Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1923 1922 1923 1922 

Wheat, bus.. 156,000 306,000 42,000 8,000 

Corn, bus.... 24,000 98,000 1,000 655,000 

Oats, bus.... 148,000 62,000 49,000 37,000 


TOLEDO IN LINE 


At a dinner in Toledo, given to A. H. 
Smith, president New York Central 
Lines, by the Toledo Transportation 
Club, it was disclosed that Toledo is in 
line for still further advance as an im- 
portant railroad center. 

President Smith, in his address, said: 
“Starting at Chicago and moving east- 
ward, freight traffic piles up like a snow- 
ball rolling down hill. For example, in 
1921, a year of moderate traffic, 215,526 
loaded cars moved east over the New 
York Central Lines between Chicago and 
South Bend. In the second stage of the 
eastward journey 218,526 cars moved be- 
tween South Bend and Toledo. 

“Now watch what happened. In the 
third stage of the eastward movement, 
between Toledo and Cleveland, the num- 
ber of loaded cars jumped to 348,332, an 
increase of no less than 59 per cent over 
the number reaching this city and an in- 
crease of 6114 per cent over the number 
reaching South Bend.” 

P. E. Crowley, vice president of the 
New York Central Lines, said: “We are 
preparing to request that the New York 
Central be permitted to establish a new 
trunk line from New York to Chicago, 
across the middle of New Jersey by wav 
of Elizabeth, Plainfield and Phillipsburg, 
and across central Pennsylvania to Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, 428 miles. At Ashtabula 
the line would be united with the exist- 
ing main line of the New York Central. 

“Physically, the proposed trunk line is 
already in existence, and this proposal 
provides for the consolidation of the 
entire Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
consisting of a main line and numerous 
branches, a branch of the Philadelphia 
& Reading, and trackage rights over 30 
miles of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh, and 21 miles over a branch of 
the Pennsylvania. 

“This proposed new trunk line would 
be the second shortest between New York 
and Chicago, 40 miles shorter than the 
present New York Central, 59 miles 
shorter than the Erie, 75 miles shorter 
than the Baltimore & Ohio, and when 
necessity demands it could be still fur- 
ther shortened and made the shortest 
road between Chicago, Toledo and New 
York.” 

NOTES 

C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co., has been in New England and 
eastern markets on a business trip. 

The corn crop for Ohio is estimated 
at 177,794,000 bus, a record crop, the 
previous record being in 1912, 174,000,- 
000 bus. 

J. H. Heller, formerly representing the 
Quaker Oats Co. in Ohio and Michigan, 
has been in Kansas looking for a Kansas 
mill connection to represent in this ter- 
ritory. i 

Prospects for corn yield in Ottawa 
County, Ohio, are reported to average 
10 to 15 bus more than a year ago. Al- 
though the crop was late, it is now con- 
sidered to be out of danger. 

Among outside millers in Toledo dur- 
ing the current week were David E. Stott 
and Ernest Stott, David Stott Flour 
Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich, and C. D. 
McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 
Mich. 

Secretary Frank H. Tanner, of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association, is now 
preparing the programme for the fall 
meeting of his association, and is seeking 
an expression from the membership as to 
whether this meeting should be held at 
Columbus or elsewhere in the state. 

J. C. McKisson, father-in-law of Louis 
A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
and a veteran Toledo business man, died 
at Toledo, Sept. 24, at the age of: 68 
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years. Mr. McKisson retired from ac- 
tive business four years ago. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, two daughters and two 
sons, 

The Clifton Flour Co. is a new con- 
cern at Cleveland, Ohio, formed by N., 
W. Kritzer and his son-in-law, A. E, 
Grundstein, formerly engaged in busines 
as the A. E. Grundstein Flour Co. Mr. 
Kritzer was formerly in the baking busi- 
ness. The concern will do a flour job- 
bing business. 

The William Bacon-Holmes Co., Chel- 
sea, Mich., is making a substantial addi- 
tion to its milling plant. The Wolf Co. 
is installing a 300-bbl hard wheat mill. 
This did not require any addition to the 
building, which is of modern concrcte 
construction. The mill has previously 
had a capacity of 100 bbls soft wheat 
flour and 50 bbls rye. 

Shepherd & Lowry is the name of a 
new flour brokerage firm recently started, 
with an office at 547 Consolidated Buiid- 
ing, Indianapolis, Ind. J. F. Shepherd, 
of the firm, has sold flour in Indisna 
for a number of years, representing vari- 
ous mills. At present they have the ac- 
counts of the Attica (Kansas) Mills ind 
the J. W. Denio Milling Co., Sheric!.n, 
Wyo. 

H. J. BeBout, president Ohio Millrs’ 
State Association, has appointed Jesse D. 
Hurlbut, Toledo Grain & Milling «0, 
and Frank H. Tanner, secretary, as (i: |e- 
gates to the meeting of the Millers’ .\a- 
tional Federation at Chicago, Oct. 12. 
The directors of the Federation from 
Ohio are A. Mennel and Mark N. Men- 
nel (ex-officio), B. W. Marr, and He ry 
M. Allen. Any miller is entitled to at- 
tend the meeting. 


EVANSVILLE 

Business with flour millers has been 
fairly good for the week ending Sept. 29. 
Shipping instructions have been first class, 
and forwarding has been the rule for all 
millers. A feature of the week has been 
the increased demand for self-rising flour. 
Flour quotations, based Evansville, 98-lb 
sacks, carload lots: best patents, $6.40@ 
6.50; first patent, $6.20; straights, $5.90; 
Kansas, $7; spring, $7.25; clears in jutes, 
$4.25@5.25; seconds, $3.75@4.25. 

Millfeed continues in strong demand 
and prices are advancing. Orders are 
being taken subject to price at delivery. 
Quotations, based Evansville, in 100-lb 
sacks, carload lots: bran, $32 ton; mixed 
feed, $34; shorts, $35. 

* * 

Edgar Igleheart, of the Igleheart mills, 
is in Chicago for a week, and Austin 
Igleheart, of the same company, is in 
Minneapolis. 

W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Sales in the flour trade for the week 
of Sept. 23-29 were better than for the 
previous week, so far as local business 
was concerned, but domestic trade at 
some distance from mills, and exporting, 
showed a decrease. 

It is almost impossible in this territory 
to fill orders for feed. Strikingly sig- 
nificant, however, is the fact that prices 
have not been changed, but have been 
held steady for several weeks. 

The flour business continues to hold 
forth encouraging prospects for the co'n- 
ing winter season. Local buyers are tak- 
ing all manufactured by local mils. 
Millers have bid vigorously for the best 
quality wheat that has arrived through 
the Board of Trade. 

Spring and soft winter flour prices °re 
holding steady, but hard or Kansas p:t- 
ents are reported as being 10c higher. 

Mill mR Ry are being rushed to 
keep feed output ahead of , Mrrwaey and 
in order that a little leeway may 
gained in the matter of providing stocs 
with which to fill transient orders. 

Receipts of grain for the week endiig 
Sept. 29 were comparatively light, w'‘h 
the quality still running slightly to t.\¢ 
inferior grades. Local wheat demand is 
almost entirely for No. 2 red, althouzh 
all receipts are taken at a good pri‘<. 
Much of the grain has been No. 8, ligt 
in weight and considerable of it dar- 


Bids for car lots of grain at the cill 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 4114c to New York, Sept. 29: 
wheat, No. 2 red $1@1.03, No. 2 hard 
981,,c@$1; corn, No. 2 white 87@88c, No. 
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3 white 8644@8714¢, No. 2 yellow 86@ 
gic, No. 3 yellow 85%,@86%, No. 2 
mixed 841,@86c, No. 3 mixed 84@8512C; 
oats, No. 2 white 40@42c, No. 3 white 
38e. 

Inspections of grain: wheat, No. 2 red 
9 cars, No. 3 red 2, No. 5 red 1, No. 2 
mixed 1, sample 4; corn, No. 2 white 8 
cars, No. 2 yellow 3, No. 3 yellow 3, No. 
1 mixed 1; oats, No. 2 white 1 car, No. 3 
white 10, No. 4 white 8, sample white 2, 
No. 4 mixed 1. 

Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, for the week 
ended Sept. 29: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Sept. 28-29 ..ceeeeeeeeeece 12,068 60 
Previous weeK ....+.eeeee8 13,100 66 
Year 880 cevceeeesresvcece 8,528 43 
Two yearS AGO ..eseerreees 7,676 38 
Stocks in store, Sept. 29, 1923, bbls.. 12,068 


INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 


In Out 

Wheat isssaesneiwasaeces 81,000 36,000 

Giern ..veus Piero 162,000 62,000 

Oats ....cisewewae sweats 314,000 $2,000 

Ryo ...«caapenmnek ane ees 7,000 7,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Sept. 29, 1928. 796,900 179,000 150,600 5,600 

Sept, 20, 1922. 477,000 158,000 251,000 30,000 

Oct. 1, 1921... 484,600 173,590 458,250 6,610 

NOTES 
The Finney Baking Co., with $50,000 
capilal, has been incorporated at Logans- 


manufacture breadstuffs and 


po to 
Directors are C. M. Finney, 


ast res. 


Ro J. Johnson and Ernest Caldwell. 
().arantine against the shipment into 
Indiona of straw from certain parts of 
Illinois where flag smut is prevalent has 
bee ordered by the state conservation 
cominission, on recommendation of Frank 
N. Wallace, state entomologist. The or- 


der is effective Oct. 8. 

A, J. Blanton, president Blanton Mill- 
ing Co, and his bride, who was Miss 
Harriet Marsh, daughter of Judge and 
Mrs. Norman Marsh, of New York, who 
were recently married, have returned to 
Indianapolis, and are at home at 2029 
North Alabama Street. 

The Conner flour mill, built on the site 
of the first dam constructed in Hamilton 
County, will be one of the interesting 
features in the celebration of the cen- 
tennial observance of the county to be 
held in Noblesville, Oct. 3-4. The Con- 
ner homestead, one of the oldest houses 
in the county, was built 100 years ago. 

The central station for the treatment 
of seed wheat, which has been operated 
at Shelbyville by H. O. Jackson, county 
agricultural agent, has been closed. More 
than 100 bus seed were treated in one 
day recently by the hot water method. 
Mr. Jackson is planning to supervise the 
operation of several community treating 
stations throughout Shelby County. 

Curis O. ALBion. 


PITTSBURGH 

There was a demand for flour 
during the week ended Sept. 29, on ac- 
count of the usual seasonal activity. The 
bakery trade is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and the rise in prices in that line 
is considered one of the best barometers. 
Flour went up 75c bbl, lard 4c Ib and 
sugar 1%,c, while wrappings, also ad- 
vanced. The trade in general is looking 
forward to an excellent season, 

Flour quotations: spring wheat, patent 
$6@7.50 bbl, clears $5.25@6, and Kansas 
$6@7, all in cotton 98's, f.o.b., Pitts- 
burgh. Soft winter was quoted at $4.15 
@4.50, in bulk, f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 

There was a demand for millfeed, 
and the grain trade is very active. The 
buckwheat crop is several weekselate and 
no deliveries have been offered; prices, 

owever, remain normal. Quotations were 
$3.25@3.80 per 100 Ibs, f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 

Prices in the millfeed market: spring 
bran, $83.50@36 ton; standard middlings, 
$83.50@36; flour middlings, $36@38; low 
grades, $40@41. Linseed meal, $54@55; 
cottonseed meal, 41 per cent protein, $55 
@60; tankage, 60 per cent protein, $80; 
dairy feed, 20 per cent protein $44, 22@ 
24 per cent protein $54, 24 per cent pro- 
tein $54, 25 per cent protein $53. 


NOTES 


C. E. Vickery has begun work as sales- 
man for the King Midas Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 





H. B. Sneider has resigned as sales- 
man for the Washburn-Crosby Co. 

H. C. Newsome, president Newsome 
Feed & Grain Co., is in Minneapolis for 
a six weeks’ stay. 

John Haller, connected with one of 
the largest bakeries in Altoona, recently 
visited friends in this city. 

Edwin S. Lee, of the Lee Milling Co., 
Coshocton, Ohio, was a recent visitor at 
the office of Charles Koch & Co. 

Willis Connard, of the Sanitary Bak- 
ing Co., Uniontown, is recovering from 
an operation for an affection of the 


‘ throat. 


A. P. Cele, vice president Jesse C. 
Stewart Co., and president of the Pitts- 
burgh Flour Club, announces that the 
fall meeting of the club will be held in 
the Chatham Hotel, Oct. 26. 

L. E. Bowman, district salesman for 
the Bay State Milling Co., with offices 
in the Empire Building, has returned 
from Minneapolis, where he attended the 
funeral of his mother-in-law. 

Georce A, Zerr. 


NORFOLK 

In view of the higher grain markets, 
there has been some disposition on the 
part of buyers to cover their wants more 
generally. The market has been very 
active, and mills have advanced their 
quotations 20@25c on all grades. The 
tone of the market has been strong, and 
considerable flour movement has resulted. 
Winter wheat top patents are quoted at 
$5.65@5.90, standard patents $5.25@ 
5.50, straights $4.95@5.10; Kansas pat- 


ents, fancy family grades $6.65@6.75, . 


bakers patents $6.40@6.60; northwestern 
spring patents $6.65@6.95, with adver- 
tised brands somewhat higher. 

Feed is slightly easier, though quota- 
tions have not changed to any great de- 
gree. Business in the feed trade is some- 
what more brisk, inquiries being heavier 
and the outlook for the coming month is 
brighter. Standard bran is quoted at 
$36@37 ton, standard middlings $36@ 
38, flour middlings $38@40, and red dog 
$42@43. 

NOTES 

D. M. Thornton, president of the Nor- 
folk-Portsmouth freight traffic commis- 
sion, has resigned. This commssion, or- 
ganized early in 1923, has already accom- 
plished a great deal toward adjusting 
unfavorable freight rates for this section. 

William H. Davis left for England the 
last week in September to represent the 
port of Norfolk before shipping ex- 
change authorities in London and Liver- 
pool, in an effort to have removed from 
this port certain discriminatory regula- 
tions which militated against exports 
through Hampton Roads. 

Flour and feed brokers who have re- 
turned from a tour of the Carolinas re- 
port the outlook for business consider- 
ably brighter in that territory than for 
several years, because of the high price 
of cotton, and the prospect for big to- 
bacco prices. Banks report conditions 
steadily improving, and many brokers 
here are having much of their old paper 
liquidated, after carrying it for several 
years. Josep, A. Leste. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour demand from the Southeast for 
the week ending Sept. 29 was without 
new features of importance. Sales con- 
tinued light. Shipping instructions were 
only fair, but better than for the pre- 
vious week. Buyers were apparently 
more inclined to give specifications, indi- 
cating a good tone to consuming demand. 
The aggregate volume of shipments has 
been only slightly less than the output 
of mills, with running time considerably 
better than for several years. 

Flour prices held about steady, but 
did not reflect the full strength of the 
cash wheat market. Quotations at the 
close of the week were substantially as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $6.75@725; standard or regular 
patent $5.75@6.15; ‘straight patent, $5@ 
5.50; first clears, $3.75@4.25. 

Rehandlers report a seasonable volume 
of business: ..Prices: spring wheat first 


* patent, 98-Ib’ cottons, delivered at Nash- 


ville, $6.90@7.25; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $5.60@6. 
The cash wheat situation remained 
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strong most of the week. Mills were 
moderate buyers. No. 2 red wheat, with 
bill, was quoted at $1.24@1.28 bu. 

Millfeed continued in good demand, 
with prices ruling steady, as follows: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $30@32; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $84@36. 

Demand is moderate for corn meal. 
Prices: bolted, per 100 lbs, in. sacks, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $2.15@2.20; 
unbolted, $2.10@2.15. Prices stronger in 
sympathy with corn. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 16-22 ...... 214,980 165,480 76.9 
Previous week ... 209,580 162,422 77.4 
Last year ....... 192,930 122,382 63.3 


Two years ago... 207,930 133,535 64.2 
Three years ago.. 173,790 100,707 67.9 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported by the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 29 Sept. 22 

a RP eee 64,000 63,000 

Li a. ee eee 513,000 571,000 

BP ee 93,000 65,000 

UE 6 6-5 4-6.5:0 60200 561,000 403,000 
NOTES 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
during the week colleen Sept. 29, 300 
cars. 

The Price & Lester Co., Juliette, Ga., 
is making improvements in its flour mill, 
to cost several thousand dollars, 

T. M. Dean, of Atlanta, is now repre- 
senting the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, with headquarters at Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

The Lillie Milling Co., Franklin, Tenn., 
of which C. H. Corn is president, has 
completed extensive remodeling of its 
building and installation of new equip- 
ment, and is in position to take care of 
much larger business. This is one of 
the oldest milling concerns of middle 
Tennessee. 

Joun Lerrrr. 


ATLANTA 

The flour market is fairly good, but 
buying has been rather for prompt ship- 
ment than for larger orders, including 
forward bookings. The trade is rather 
well stocked. Some merchants are booked 
up for 90 days. Prices are about steady 
and unchanged. The trade expects bet- 
ter business during the fall, due to the 
satisfactory price being paid for cotton. 

Wheat millfeeds are moving a little 
slowly, but prices have maintained a 
steady level for several weeks. Mer- 
chants are fairly well stocked up, al- 
though no large supplies are held. : 

Hominy feed movement is about as 
usual; generally light, but prices steady 
and unchanged. 

Cottonseed meal prices have advanced 
somewhat, and there is a good demand. 
The oil mills in the southern and middle 
portions of the state are operating, and 
cottonseed products are in very good 
demand. 

Hay receipts are light and some ship- 
ments are slow to arrive. Stocks are suf- 
ficient, but not large. The better grades 
are in best demand. 

J. Hore Ticyer. 


MOBILE 


There has been very little change in 
the local flour market, and dealers re- 
port a rather slow trade, although there 
has been a slight increase in demand, 
due to the advanced wheat market. 
There were no carload sales reported, 
but the small orders from the retail 
trade, although slower than usual, have 
kept the market from being inactive. 
Dealers who haye sold on contract for 
present delivery are receiving specifica- 
tions, but these are not coming in very 


Y fast. 


The advance in price amounts to about 
10c. Average prices, in 98’s, car lots, 
from mills, f.o.b., Mobile: hard winter, 
short patent $5.50@5.80 bbl, straight 
grade $5.10@5.40; spring wheat, short 
patent $7@7.50, straight $6.90@7.25, 


first clear $7.50@8, second clear $6.25 
@7; soft winter, best patent $6.25@6.50, 
Straight $5.85@6.25, low grade $5.40@ 
5.75; self-rising flour, 25c bbl over the 
above prices. 
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In the millfeed market, demand and 
prices are about unchanged, with a fair 
trade. As soon as frost kills the grass 
in the pastures, business in this line will 
increase considerably. 

Local flour exporters report a slump in 
demand from foreign markets, especially 
those in Central America, the advance in 
wheat prices being the probable cause. 


J. O. Forsyrn. 





SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS MEET 

Miwneapous, Minn.—The American 
Specialty Manufacturers’ Association 
held its fifteenth annual convention in 
Minneapolis, Sept. 26-28, with headquar- 
ters at the Hotel Radisson. James T. 
Williams, president Creamette Co., Min- 
neapolis, and a member of the board of 
directors of the association, was chair- 
man of the local committee in charge of 
convention arrangements. This was the 
first time the association had held its 
convention west of Cleveland. Working 
on the local committee were V. C. Ward, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. and Walter 
Ringer and I. C. Klepper, Washburn- 
Crosby Co. 

The programme included addresses by 
the Hon. E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, 
Iowa, former Secretary Department of 
Agriculture, J. W. Herscher, president 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
J. H. McLaurin, president American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, H. C. 
Balsiger, secretary National Association 
of Retail Grocers, and Charles P. White- 
man, president National Food Brokers’ 
Association. The entertainment pro- 
gramme, which was varied, included a 
dinner the evening of Sept. 27 at the 
Minikahda Club. 

Among out-of-town visitors attending 
the convention were C. H. Barlow, Mer- 
rell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y; Robert 
Clark and E. P. Johnson, Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo; W. H. Chase 
and F,. H. Millard, Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich; Donald Douglas, 
C. Schwarzbach and R. Douglas Stuart, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; M. J. Donna, 
secretary National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Braidwood, Ill; C. ° 
Francis, Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis; 
Austin Igleheart, Igleheart Bros., Evans- 
ville, Ind; W. M. Tharinger, Tharinger 
Macaroni Co., Milwaukee; D. H. Mahan, 
Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich; Henry 
Mueller, C. F. Mueller Co., Jersey City, 
N. J; A. C. Krumm, of A. C. Krumm & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





SUCCESSFUL CO-OPERATIVE SELLING 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Farmers’ 
Grain Co., Pleasanton, Neb., according 
to the Department of Agriculture, is one 
of the most successful co-operative or- 
ganizations of its kind in the United 
States. It has been selling grain for its 
members since 1905, having been organ- 
ized first under the Nebraska co-opera- 
tive law of 1905, which provided for the 
distribution of profits in proportion to 
the amount of business transacted rather 
than the amount of capital invested. 

During the years 1915-17 the company 
operated seven elevators and handled 
630,000 to 890,000 bus grain annually. 
Since 1918 but four elevators have been 
operated, at Pleasanton, Rosalie, Pool 
and Miller. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





FARM LAND INTERESTS MACON 
Georgia’s farm problem will be solved 
if the Macon Chamber of Commerce has 
its way. The chamber, says the Nation’s 


‘Business, wants the people of the state 


to lend their hands in the cultivation of 
30,000,000 acres of available farm land 
within a radius of 60 miles of Macon. 

To that purpose the chamber has de- 
vised a plan to include newspaper adver- 
tising throughout the rural districts of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, and the Dakotas; 
co-operative arrangements with real 
estate boards and committees in towns 
throughout the region; a photographic 
exhibit with explanatory data showing 
the rural progress, resources and possi- 
bilities of developing the region, and the 
early completion of soil surveys and the 
publication of soil maps with chemical 
analyses. 

Inquiries from farmers interested in 
the chamber’s plan of cultivation would 
receive letters and personal solicitation 
in behalf of the regional development. 
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THE INVASION OF THE SOY BEAN 


(Continued from page 


bean flour has the nutritive value of two 
pounds of meat plus a quarter of a 
pound of wheat flour. His bread is re- 
ported to have a yellow tinge, a slightly 
sweetish flavor, and a suggestion of milk 
in its composition. 

The soy bean enthusiasts everywhere, 
in fact, assert that, so rich is it in nu- 
trient constituents and the extent to 
which these are assimilated by the body, 
it deserves a high rank as a food ma- 
terial. Mr. Morse’s analysis of soy bean 
calories and content as compared with 
those of other legumes and foods, com- 
piled from various sources, follows: 

———Percentage Cal- 
Carbohy- ories, 





Food- Protein Fat drates per lb 
Soy bean ...... 34.0 16.8 33.7 1,970 
Navy bean .... 22.5 1.8 59.6 1,605 
PN scccccccce Bae 1.0 62.0 1,655 
Cow peas ..... 21.4 1.4 60.8 1,590 
ee re | 1.0 59.2 1,620 
Lima bean .... 18.1 1.5 65.9 1,625 
Peanuts ....... 25.8 38.6 24.4 2,560 
BOBGBS oc cc cccces 14.8 10.5 ease 720 
Beefsteak ..... 18.6 18.5 e208 1,130 
Cottage cheese. 20.9 1.0 4.3 510 
BON sescccenes OS 2.0 77.0 1,720 
CTR ccccvcceve 10.0 4.3 73.4 1,800 
OMtS .cccsecocee 11.8 5.0 69.2 1,720 
WORE ccnccece 12.2 He 73.7 1,750 
Buckwheat .... 10.0 2.2 73.2 1,600 
eres 12.2 1.5 73.9 1,750 

Results of investigations by scientists 


in various countries are said to have in- 
dicated a very high degree of digestibil- 
ity of the constituents of the soy bean, 
when properly prepared for food. The 
digestibility of the protein of the soy 
bean is estimated at between 65 and 92 
per cent, and of the fat at between 70 
and 80 per cent. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture, as well as many schools of 
cookery and domestic science, has shown 
that the dry or mature soy beans can 
be used satisfactorily after the manner 
of navy or other beans. Their flavor is 
not prominent, but they are palatable. 
When the beans are from three fourths 
to full grown they make a _ nutritious 
green vegetable if cooked like lima or 
other green or immature beans. One 
large canning company in America has 
successfully canned green soy beans for 
commercial use. They are much cheaper 
than lima beans, and are declared to be 
equal in quality. 

Soy bean flour is made by grinding 
either the whole beans or the press cake 
remaining after the oil has been removed 
from the beans, Extensive investigations 
have been conducted by the United 
States Department of Agriculture rela- 
tive to its utilization, and it is said to 
have been successfully employed in the 
making of bread, muffins, biscuits, crack- 
ers, macaroni and pastry. In most of 
these products about one fourth soy 
bean flour to three fourths wheat flour 
has been found to be the proper propor- 
tion, although pastry has been successful- 
ly made from one half soy bean flour. 
In several dishes, such as soy bean mush, 
100 per cent may be used. 

Soy bean flour such as that reported 
to be in rapidly growing use in Vienna 
is said to have been manufactured in 
Holland for as many as 25 years. It is 
also used by bakers in England in mak- 
ing a so-called soy bread, which is pal- 
atable and understood to be extensively 
sold. German millers have been experi- 
menting with soy flour in making brown 
bread by mixing with rye flour. 

The following analyses of the compo- 
sition of soy bean flour as compared with 
wheat flour, corn meal, rye flour, gra- 
ham flour, and whole wheat flour, has 
been made by the Bureau of Chemistry, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture: 





—————Percentage —T 

Flour or Carbohy- 
meal— Fat Fiber Protein drates 
Soy bean* 20.71 1.72 39.56 26.63 
Soy bean**.. 4.50 2.05 47.30 33.85 
Wheat ...... 1.00 0.20 11.00 77.35 
Corn meal... 2.70 0.80 8.50 77.10 
ae 1.50 0.65 12.00 75.85 
Graham ..... 2.20 1.90 12.60 71.90 
Whole wheat. 2.00 1.00 12.00 73.05 


*Made from the whole bean. **Made from 


soy bean cake. 

Concerning the digestibility of soy 
bean flour, the following convincin 
statement may be taken from Piper and 
Morse: “Bowers (1919) made rather ex- 
tensive investigations on the nutritive 
value and digestibility of soy bean flour. 
It»was found that the protein of the 





34.) 


flour when thoroughly cooked is about 
91 per cent digestible by: man (making 
metabolic corrections), thus comparing 
favorably to the proteins of patent 
wheat flour. 
though consisting 


The carbohydrates, al- 
largely 


of dextrin, 
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less than 1 per cent, is thoroughly diges- 
tible; the hemicelluloses, amounting to 
about 6 per cent, are about 93 per cent 
digestible; and the cellulose is about 77 
per cent digestible. The calcium oxide 
content of soy bean flour was found to 
be 0.27 per cent, and phosphorous pent- 
oxide 1.52 per cent. No salicylic acid 
was found in the flour, and no hydrogen 
cyanide or cyanates. A very slight trace 





Chinese “Dairy,’”’” Where Vegetable Milk Is Made from Soy Beans 


pentosan and galactan, are about 94 per 
cent digestible. 

“It was proven in more extended study 
of the digestibility of the different car- 
bohydrates taken separately that the 
sucrose, amounting to about 3 per cent, 
is practically 100 per cent digestible; the 
raffinose, amounting to about 1 per cent, 
is thoroughly digestible; the dextrins are 
essentially 100 per cent digestible; the 
slight amount of starch, amounting to 


of tannin and also a slight trace of 
alkaloids were found in the flour.” So 
much for the effect upon the human 
stomach! 

Dried beans of any of the soy varie- 
ties, when properly roasted and pre- 
pared, are said to make an excellent 
substitute for coffee, and as such they 
have been used for many years in Europe 
and the United States. During the Civil 
War they were so employed extensively 
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in the southern states. In Japan and 
southern Russia soy bean coffee is a 
market staple. It is finely ground and 
has the appearance of coffee essence. 
The beverage made from it is of the 
same color and odor as coffee, and tastes 
like a cereal drink. 

America’s interest in the soy bean, 
however, as has already been intimated, 
is not so much for its possibilities as a 
breadstuff or a coffee substitute as for 
its place in the vegetable oil industry and 
its value as stock feed and fertilizer. 

Marked success in the utilization of 
the soy bean as an oil seed in European 
countries brought corresponding activity 
in America. Soap and paint manufac- 
turers conducted extensive experiments, 
which led to large importations of soy 
bean oil from both Asia and Europe. 
About 1910 soy bean seed was imported 
by an oil mill on the Pacific Coast, and 
this was the beginning of a large busi- 
ness. In 10 years, 1911-1920, the quan- 
tity of soy bean oil imported by this 
country increased from 41,105,920 lbs to 
112,549,075, and of soy bean cake from 
2,115,422 lbs to 29,473,132. From a very 
small beginning the importations of soy 
bean seed during that period reached 
more than 3,000,000 lbs annually. 

Extensive operations in crushing 
American grown soy beans were not un- 
dertaken by the southern cotton-oil mills 
of this country until about 1915, when 
a shortage of cottonseed and a surplus 
of soy bean seed in the seed producing 
centers led to initial undertakings along 
this line. After preliminary tests, sev- 
eral cotton-oil mills entered upon exten- 
sive production of soy bean oil and 
meal, crushing about 100,000 bus the 
first season. Since that time there has 
been a rapidly increasing importation 
of beans from Manchuria, as well as a 
growing use of seed from the American 
crop. 

Soy bean oil has properties interme- 
diate between drying oils, such as lin- 
seed oil, and nondrying oils, such as olive 
oil. In some respects it resembles cot- 
tonseed oil, but is of a more pronounced 
drying character and in its physical 
properties more closely resembles linseed 
oil. Crude soy bean oil has a faint odor, 
and is yellow to dark brown in color. 
When refined for food purposes it be- 
comes light yellow, and nearly odorless 
and tasteless. 

Adaptation of modern oil mills in the 
United States to the crushing of soy 
beans proved comparatively easy, the 
methods used being similar to those for 





Cooling Steamed Soy Beans in the Manufacture of Misa, a Japanese Food Product 
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A Tall Growth of Soy Beans on Wisconsin Soil 


other seeds. Two systems of extraction 
are employed, the hydraulic and the 
expeller processes. A ton of domestic 
grown beans yields by the expeller proc- 
ess an average of 32 gallons, or 240 lbs, 
of oil and 1,600 lbs of cake, the re- 
mainder being loss due to cleaning and 
the evaporation of moisture driven off 
during crushing and heating. Cost of 
extracting oil and producing cake by 
either process is said to be less with 
the soy bean than with cottonseed. 


In the paint industry soy bean oil is - 


not directly competitive with linseed 
oil, owing to its inferior drying quali- 
ties, but appears to be a necessary ad- 
junct to it, owing to the present supply 
and price of linseed. From 25 to 50 per 
cent is mixed with linseed oil, depending 
upon the product in which it is used. 

In its crude state soy bean oil was 

first used in both Europe and America 
in the manufacture of soft soaps. In 
this respect it has practically displaced 
linseed oil, and by the use of the hydro- 
genation process can serve also in the 
manufacture of hard soaps. 
_ The soap industry in the United States 
is the largest single consumer of crude 
soy bean oil. From 1,182,000 Ibs in 
1912 the quantity used increased to 124,- 
058,000 Ibs in 1917, when it was found to 
be practically on a par with cottonseed 
oil as a soap making material, repre- 
senting 24 per cent of the total vege- 
table oils used in that industry. 

Properly refined, soy bean oil will 
‘me about 10 per cent glycerin as a 

yproduct in the manufacture of soaps. 
This is also distilled for explosives and 
various other products. Among its mis- 
cellaneous exploits, soy bean oil has been 
employed by German scientists in the 
making of synthetic rubber. 

Soy bean cake ground into meal is 
used almost entirely for feeding pur- 
poses in Europe and America. It is 
comparatively cheap, has highly concen- 
trated nutrition, and is said to be rel- 
ished by all kinds of live stock. Experi- 
ments in Europe are understood to have 
removed early fears that the taste of 
butter and other milk products might be 
affected by feeding the meal to cows. 
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Its use in America 
so far has. been 
largely confined to 
the Pacific Coast 
states, where it is 
considered a_ valu- 
able feed, not only 
by dairymen but by 
poultry raisers. The 
meal is also said to 
make a satisfactory 


dog feed. 

In the United 
States soy bean 
cake has not yet 
come into notable 


use for the manu- 
facture of commer- 
cial fertilizer, al- 
though, like cotton- 
seed meal, it con- 
tains considerable 
amounts of phos- 
phoric acid and pot- 
ash, and in addition 
is particularly strong 
in nitrogen. 

The United States, 
of course, is not the 
only country to 
which the soy bean 
has carried its inter- 
estinginvasion. From 
its Asiatic home this 
legume has spread 
to all other conti- 
nents, and to most 
of the leading agri- 
cultural areas. It is 
to be found in In- 
dia, Hawaii, Aus- 
tralia, various parts 
of Africa, Argen- 
tina, Canada, the 
Philippines, Cuba, 
British Guiana, Mau- 
ritius, France, Italy, 





Austria, Germany 
and England. 
Manchuria, how- 


ever, is its greatest 
producer, 60 to 70 
per cent of the 
world’s output com- 
ing from that coun- 
try. Japanese au- 
thorities estimate the Manchurian acre- 
age at more than 10,000,000, and it is 
annually increasing. The seed is grown 
in nearly every part of the country, by 
methods that as a rule are exceedingly 
primitive. 

Chinese customs reports—and Man- 
churia is still nominally a province of 
China—indicate that in less than 10 years 


the soy bean and its products advanced 
from a negligible item of export to first 
place. Available statistics show that in 
1914 northern Manchuria had under cul- 
tivation 2,248,561 acres of soy beans and 
southern Manchuria 1,082,496 acres, mak- 
ing a total of 3,331,057. According to a 
report of the American consul at Muk- 
den the 1921 crop of soy beans in Man- 
churia was 4,520,000 tons. In 1906 the 
crop was about 600,000 tons. That 
amount is almost equaled now by inner 
Mongolia. 

The harvesting and marketing of Man- 
churia’s bean crop is a picturesque af- 
fair. About 80 per cent of the bean 
dealers do their buying in the field, but 
in recent years there has been a grow- 
ing tendency toward the establishment 
of collecting centers for accumulating 
the beans. As a result there is a tre- 
mendous activity annually in the regions 
tributary to such large centers as Muk- 
den, and to the towns that are served by 
railways. The Chinese two-wheeled cart 
does most of the transport, although 
from sections of the interior and from 
Mongolia a large part of the bean crop 
comes by camel caravan. 

Mukden, Dairen, Newchwang and 
Changchun are the principal Manchurian 
markets. There the buyers collect huge 
stocks as a rule, and indulge in specula- 
tion. The present method of handling 
beans exported from the Orient is a 
cumbersome and costly one, as sacks are 
used exclusively. In Dairen, however, 
the South Manchurian Railway proposes 
to erect a grain elevator, to be complet- 
ed by the end of 1923, for the purpose 
of handling grain and soy beans in bulk. 
The capacity will be 3,250,000 bus, and 
the cost $4,000,000. This plant will be 
the first of its kind in the Orient, and 
promises to make Dairen the greatest 
grain market in the Far East. 

In Japan, as well as on the adjacent 
Asiatic continent, the soy bean occupies 
a most important position among the 
various legumes grown for seed. It is 
used mainly. for grain rather than for 
forage or green manure. The average 
annual production of seed is about 18,- 
000,000 bus, the acreage being slightly 
over 1,000,000. 

Japan produces far less than its re- 
quirements, however, and has always 
been a large consumer of soy beans 
from China and Manchuria, the greater 
part of these importations being devoted 
to the manufacture of oil and bean cake. 
This trade is second only to rice in im- 


portance. The average annual impor- 
tation is greatly in excess of 500,000 
tons. 
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Europe’s trade in soy beans began 
about 1900, when a small quantity im- 
ported by an English firm was demon- 
strated to be of great value in the manu- 
facture of diabetic foods. Poor ship- 
ping conditions, however, made the early 
efforts to introduce the soy bean in 
Europe mainly unsuccessful, but before 
the lapse of many years shipping meth- 
ods improved and its value became bet- 
ter understood. 

By 1910 importations of soy beans 
into Europe from Manchuria and Japan 
had reached enormous proportions, the 
total for that year being 442,669 tons. 
There has been a large annual increase 
in this business since that time. The 
International Institute of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Statistics, reports the quan- 
tity of imports of soy beans and soy 
bean oil in the world’s trade as follows, 
in tons: 





BEANS 

Country— 1919 1915 1910 
Denmark ........ 28,681 52,373 10,005 
ee  ‘lgewat 3 
SE ewes saeee jane °° eee 403 
DE. 6 b.06e065% 16,365 B.37G = cae 
PEE Sb aces sedes ease 2,274 1,791 
United States .... 2,184 re 
sn, Me ‘sas. eee 12 
#reat Britain .... 31,276 86,821 214,147 
GUE wceeotecees 85,65 59,411 79,099 
Formosa ......... ; 3,599 364 

OIL 
Country— 1919 1910 
se cans 5,806 
DORMIAPR ccccccee ror 150 
Ss See. ccce Bee + bawes  ceers 

Holland 19,217 

Russia e860 
Sweden S938 - <@800. . ssese 
COMGEE  ccccsccocs 2,774 699 
United States .... 44,408 4,835  ..... 
SOPGR .cccves | | re 
a ee ° 22 





from earliest times to use vegetable oils 
for food and purposes of illumination. 
Expression of oil fromthe soy bean 
therefore may be said to be carried on 
throughout the entire country on a small 
scale to meet local needs. Methods used 
are still primitive, and it is only in 
Manchuria and Japan that modern fac- 
tories have been established to carry on 
the industry on a large commercial scale. 
The most improved machinery is now 
used in such large bean oil centers as 
Dairen, Kobe and Newchwang. 

Most of the Japanese and Manchurian 
mills use the pressure method of extrac- 
tion, similar to that employed in the 
United States. Small native Manchurian 
mills are primitive in their operations, 
but the process is little different from 
that of the larger plants. The beans are 
first crushed into wafers beneath a 
large granite mill stone, and then placed 
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in gunny sacks over a wooden grating, 
which is laid upon pots of boiling water, 
where it is steamed for about 15 min- 
utes. The mass resulting from this pro- 
cedure is spread out in circular frames 
about six inches deep. Several of these 
frames are placed one upon another in 
a vertical press, and pressure is applied 


by means of wedges driven between 
cross beams at top and bottom. 
The solvent method of extraction, 


which is preferred by many of the large 
oil mills in Europe, is little employed 
in either Japan or Manchuria. This 
process involves the use of benzine or 
gasoline as a solvent, which is separated 
from the fat by evaporation. The resi- 
due is bean meal rather than cake, and 
it can be used without further treatment 
as fertilizer and also as a feedstuff. 
The chemical process cannot be utilized 
when an edible oil is desired, as the 
solvent imparts to the oil an odor that 
cannot be entirely eliminated. 

Methods of shipping soy bean oil from 
the Orient require a great deal of im- 
provement. At present most of it is 
shipped in cases containing two five-gal- 
lon tin cans each. These cans, however, 
are usually second or third hand, having 
been used previously as containers for 
illuminating oils. Leakage results on 
this account, causing a loss of about 5 
per cent in the voyage from producer 
to consumer. The use of barrels or 
drums is impracticable, because of their 
high cost and the necessity for returning 
them empty. ‘There is a movement on 
foot toward utilization of tank vessels, 
and the provision of facilities for load- 
ing them in the oriental ports. 

Tank cars have been added to the 
equipment of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way for the transportation of oil from 
the interior mills to the principal ports 
of export, which are Dairen and Vladi- 
vostok. Dairen, since the beginning of 
the chaotic conditions in Russia due to 
radical activities, has usurped a large 
part of Vladivostok’s business in this 
commodity, but the latter port is being 
equipped with storage tanks designed to 
receive oil from the interior and transfer 
it to tank steamers or into packing cases. 

Most of the oil sent out from Man- 
churia and China is in its crude form, 
but refining operations are imminent in 
such centers as Dairen. In Japan the 
refining industry is well developed. The 
bean cake produced by native Man- 
churian mills is objectionable for export 
because of its moisture and oil content. 
For the European and American trade 
it must be further treated. Dairen has 
some 60 mills, which in 1920 pressed 
about 4,000 tons of beans daily, yield- 
ing 386 tons of oil and 3,700 tons of 
cake. 

The chief use of the soy bean and its 
products in the Orient is as a foodstuff. 
There is a prodigious list of items in 
the Chinese and Japanese menu that 
have the soy bean as an ingredient. Not 
the least of these is the Chinese vermi- 
celli, manufactured principally in Man- 
churia. It is a home industry, the equip- 
ment being a millstone and a kettle, and 
the method is centuries old. A quantity 
of beans is soaked in a wooden container 
overnight, and then ground and passed 
through sieves to separate the husk from 
the bean seed. The pasty flour thus 
produced is again placed in water, when 
the flour proper sinks to the bottom of 
the vessel and the chaff floats on the 
surface and is removed. The water is 
then poured off and the wet mass of 
bean flour, wrapped in sacking, is hung 
out to dry. Later this is placed in a 
wooden vat and thoroughly mixed with 
water, after which it is scalded. When 
the mixture is of the proper consistency 
it is put into a bucket with perforated 
bottom, from which the dough runs in 
thin streams into a kettle of boiling 
water. The vermicelli is then cooled in 
a vat of cold water and hung up to dry, 
like its Italian cousin. 

Soy bean or vegetable milk is said to 
have originated inChina long before the 
Christian era, and is known to the 
Chinese under the name of fu chiang, or 
bean curd sauce. It forms the basis of 
various kinds of bean curd or vegetable 
cheese which are so extensively used in 
the Orient. The Japanese condense it 
as they do cow’s milk. Soy bean milk 
has fewer carbohydrates, less fat, but 
about the same amount of protein as 
cow’s milk. It has a strong characteris- 
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tic taste and odor, somewhat suggesting 
malt, which can be neutralized by flavor- 
ing matter. The uses of soy bean milk 
in China are about the same as those of 
cow’s milk. It is drunk in the early 
morning, with a slight addition of sugar. 
It is also eaten. as a thin broth with 
salted pickles. It is considered particu- 
larly valuable as an infant food. Vege- 
table casein and various kinds of cheese 
are prepared from the soy bean milk. 
Addition of a mineral salt or acid pro- 
duces coagulation similar to that result- 
ing from the same process in animal 
milk. A white cheese, called “tofu” by 
the Japanese, is formed. Bean curd is 
generally consumed fresh, with the addi- 
tion of a little soy sauce, but can be pre- 
served for transportation, and in some 
forms can be kept for years. 

When soy bean milk is boiled, a film 
forms on the surface, and this is known 
as yuba, a very ancient and popular 
foodstuff in both China and Japan. It 
is very brittle and is sold in sticks, 
sheets, or small flakes. For the table it 
is either fried or used in soups. 

A product called miso is said to exceed 
all others made from the soy bean in the 
Orient. It is the common people’s food. 
A process of crushing, cooking and fer- 
menting produces a palatable soup stock, 


known intimately in practically every 
part of the hemisphere. The known va- 
rieties number nearly 1,000, 800 of which 
have been tested by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. During the 
past 10 years more than 700 varieties 
have been introduced into this country 
from China, Japan, Manchuria and In- 
dia, and 20 of them are now regularly 
handled by seedsmen and growers in the 
United States. 

The soy bean bush resembles in gen- 
eral other members of the bean family, 
except that under proper cultivation it 
grows much larger. It is usually grown 
in rows, like corn, but frequently is 
planted broadcast with other forage 
crops. There is a wide variation in the 
leaves, which are from one to five inches 
in length and in color usually pale green. 
In nearly all kinds of soy beans the 
leaves begin to turn yellow as the pods 
commence to ripen, and commonly all 
have fallen by the time the pods are 
mature. 

Soy bean flowers are in two colors, 
purple and white. Usually they are odor- 
less, but some varieties grown in this 
country have a very fragrant perfume, 
resembling that of lilacs. The pods are 
borne in clusters of three to five, each 
with two to three seeds, most of which 
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which is also used in cooking vegetables 
and other foods. 

Soy sauce, mentioned as “hair oil” in 
the beginning of this article, is the only 
one of the common oriental derivatives 
of the soy bean known to this country, 
and it is imported in comparatively large 
quantities. It is a dark brown liquid 
with an aromatic odor and a salty taste, 
suggesting meat extract. It is principal- 
ly used as a condiment for rice, and in 
this respect is almost indispensable. It 
is estimated that about 2.5 oz of soy 
sauce per capita are consumed by the 
Japanese daily. 

The manufacture of soy sauce is one 
of the most important industries in 
both China and Japan, and there is con- 
siderable production of it in India. The 
industry has also become well established 
in Hawaii. The sauce is prepared from 
a mixture of cooked and — soy 
beans, roasted and pulverized wheat or 
barley, salt, water and a culture known 
as rice ferment. The process is a long 
and involved one, requiring many months 
for completion. 

Among the many minor uses of the 
soy bean in the Orient as a foodstuff is 
its appearance as a confection. Dried 
beans are boiled in sirup and served as 
candy. Often they are ground into a 
powder and used in pastry products, or 
roasted and then ground into a flour, 
which, with sugar, is used as a filling for 
sweetmeats and cakes. 

The Chinese within recent years have 
prepared a chocolate from powdered soy 
beans by adding sugar and cocoa butter, 
and the ,manufacture of milk chocolate 
with thé. roasted and ground soy bean 
as a base_is said to be on the way to- 
ward attaining a commercial footing in 
the United States and Canada. 

Over 50 different names are given to 
the soy bean in the Orient, and it is 


are elliptic in outline, with the thickness 
less than the breadth. The size and 
weight of the seeds vary considerably, 
the lowest weight per 100 seeds being 4.3 
grams and the highest 21.2 grams. Sixty 
pounds to the bushel is the weight of 
soy bean seeds, and this is recognized 
throughout the United States. In Man- 
churia the weight is only 40 lbs per bu. 

Most varieties of soy beans have sin- 
gle-colored seeds either of yellow, olive 
yellow, green, olive, brown, black or dark 
violet. 

Investigations carried on by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture in- 
dicate that the soy bean has great re- 
sistance to disease and to its insect 
enemies. It seems, indeed, on the whole, 
be an adaptable, likable and desirable 
alien. 





ALLIES OF THE FLOUR TRADE 

New Orteans, La.—Flour men have 
many little appreciated, little understood, 
allies, working conscientiously and whole- 
heartedly in their behalf. These include 
the boys’ and girls’ clubs in the rural 
districts, and the community and state 
fairs. 

The clubs are unusually active at this 
time throughout this trade territory. 
Girls are being taught the advantages 
of intelligent baking, and prizes, includ- 
ing medals, money and educational trips 
free to large cities are offered. The in- 
structors work under direction of the 
state universities, and form a branch of 
the farm demonstration bureaus. They 
are paid by the state, and their labors 
are directly responsible for noticeable 
demands for better grades of flour and 
other commodities. 

Exhibitions are arranged, from which 
displays are selected for the community 
fairs. Virtually every little community 
in Louisiana and surrounding states is 
preparing for these annual events. Se- 
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lections are made from the displays to 
exhibit: at the parish or county fairs, 
Thus, by elimination, the best of the 
state’s baking talent is finally placed on 
display at the state fair. 

These activities, because they are out 
of the way, are little understood as valu- 
able aids to flour men. The patient dein- 
onstrators who work with boys and girls 
throughout the rural districts are in a 
way among the best advertisers reputable 
millers have; yet these millers are jot 
aware of the immense benefit the demon- 
strators are to them. 

The demonstrators work with the girls, 
explain the technicality of baking, the 
good points of certain flour for given 
undertakings, and implant in the minds 
of the young a desire for that which «an 
be proved scientifically the best. 


R. A. Suttiva~. 





AUGUST INDUSTRIAL CONDITION 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Although prox uc- 
tion of certain basic commodities nd 
industrial employment showed fur ‘er 
slight decreases during August, the »ol- 
ume of merchandise distributed vas 
large, according to the summary of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The board’s index production in |) sic 
industries declined 2 per cent, and w:: at 
the lowest point of the year. Auvust 


output, however, was 27 per cent la ver 
than a year ago, and production in ©: cry 
month this year has been at a hi. her 
level than in any month in the prey ous 


five years. Lower production inde» in 
August reflected reduced output, a ‘ter 
correction for the usual seasonal tr:nd, 


of pig iron, woolen goods, flour ind 
cement. Cotton consumption,  siar 
meltings, lumber cut, and soft coal })ro- 


duction gained. New building proj cts, 
measured by permits in 168 leading cities, 
increased, but actual contracts awaided 
fell below July. 

Employment in industrial estal)ish- 
ments was slightly smaller, while average 
wages advanced 1 per cent. Principal 
changes in crop estimates were large 
reduction in the expected cotton crop, 
slight decreases in probable yield of 
wheat, barley and oats, and gains for 
corn, tobacco and potatoes. 

Railroad freight broke records for all 
time. Wholesale trade increased 12 per 
cent, or more than usual for the time 
of year. Sales of clothing, dry goods and 
shoes showed substantial gains over July, 
and retail trade in all lines gained over 
August of last year. Department store 
sales in all sections averaged 12 per cent 
above last year’s level. The general level 
of wholesale prices remained relatively 
constant, the change for the month being 
less than one tenth of 1 per cent, com- 
pared with declines of about 2 per cent 
in each of the three preceding months. 
Prices of building materials, house fur- 
nishings and fuel were materially re- 
duced, while prices of farm products and 
foods increased. 

The demand for currency arising from 
crop moving and fall trade has been re- 
flected in an increase of $82,000,000 in 
money in circulation between Aug. 1 «nd 
Sept. 1. Of this amount $44,000,000 
represent increase in Federal Reserve 
note circulation. 

Cuartes C. Harv. 





Corn Crop 
Corn crop of the United States in 1923. as 
estimated by the Department of Agricult''re, 
on the basis of condition Sept. 1, compa-cd 
with the figures for 1922 (December «© ti- 


mates) and for the five-year average if 
1917-21, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 A 

Pennsylvania .... 62,062 69,212 68.37 
WRI. ccccccces 52,695 53,312 51,585 
North Carolina .. 54,405 50,520 54,501 
Georgia ......... 50,828 52,620 68, 34 
PE sien c.est a oa<'s 177,794 149,097 155. 03 
Re 201,478 176,305 181, 07 
EE: sar Woe 6-46 362,678 313,074 338.59 
, b5 40-0 08 60,190 60,716 55.919 
Wisconsin ....... 90,326 98,300 76, Sl 
Minnesota ....... 152,987 131,307 120. 55 
MED cb wens coves 422,241 455,535 416./19 
Missouri ......... 204,384 175,275 186, (7 
South Dakota ... 129,896 110,038 105 :°5 
Nebraska ........ 257,418 182,400 204,'02 
Fee 126,905 98,391 91,:29 
Kentucky ........ 95,168 88,060 94, 42 
Tennessee ....... 78,589 75,440 89,933 
pO a 48,984 50,932 61,27 
Mississippi ...... 38,137 51,065 57,601 
SAA aaaee 85,907 114,580 118,192 
Oklahoma ....... 39,491 57,600 54,90 


United States. .3,075,786 2,890,712 2,931,271 





Holalnd’s 12 large sugar refineries, 
equipped with the latest machinery, pro 
duce 200,000 tons of sugar annually. 
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Flour values are standing quite firm 
on the local market and some improve- 
ment has been noted in demand from 
outs'de buyers, particularly in the South 
and Southeast. Sales of several round 
lots have been reported, which is a most 
encouraging sign, for lately about the 
only purchases made were for small lots 
to /)! in depleted stocks. 

I. al brokers, however, are complain- 
iny »bout the lack of buying on the part 
of Louis bakers. This class of trade 
is ) ving very little flour at present and, 
ju. ng from reports, very little change 
wi! occur until after Jan. 1, as both 
lav.» and small buyers are well booked 
up .otil that time. 

!<port trade is quiet, although some 
floie is moving to Latin American mar- 
kets in small quantities. Demand for 
cle: :s and low grade is sufficiently active 
to maintain strong prices, despite the 


fact that the higher grades have dis- 
played the greater strength the past few 
days. 

The soft wheat mills of southern IIli- 
nois and Missouri continue to enjoy a 
fair volume of business in southern mar- 
kets, where buying is more active than in 
other localities, and most of this is being 


booked at fairly satisfactory prices. 

Flour quotations: spring first patent 
$6.30@6.60, in 140-lb jutes, St. Louis; 
standard patent $5.90@6.25, first clear 
$5.10@5.30; hard winter short patent 
$5.60@6, straight $4.70@5.10, first clear 
$4.10@4.30; soft winter short patent 
$5.30@5.70, straight $4.50@4.80, first 
clear $4@4.25, 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BOMt. BEEP. .cecescccvseces 46,600 92 
PTOVIOUS WOOK occ rcscacecs 46,700 92 
BOB? OOD cans ccacdvencenss 34,300 68 
Two years AGO .....2+ee0%- 27,200 54 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

Se ee ee ee 49,800 64 

PUOVIONN WOU vicéescdssee 52,300 67 

MOP O65 se bitaes.c5:2s 040 46,300 60 

WO JOON OO ads 6000-6 oe 58,400 76 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 

Flour, bbls... 111,150 96,830 138,790 136,955 

Wheat, bus.. 567,945 811,200 556,040 497,210 

Corn, bus.... 608,400 622,700 378,330 397,050 

Oats, bus.... 962,000 512,000 601,860 376,350 

Rye, bus..... 22,000 4,400 7,970 6,250 

Barley, bus.. 72,000 20,800 25,440 9,030 
MILLFEED 


Millfeed has been rather inactive, but 
prices are holding steady, due largely to 
light offerings by mills. Buyers hesitate 
about paying the prices asked, although 
the general belief is that no marked re- 
duction will be experienced during the 
remainder of the present year. Sellers 
are in a better position than was the case 
toward the close of August, and little 
defaulting of contracts is being experi- 
enced. Hard winter bran is quoted at 
$3030.50 ton, soft winter bran $30.50 
@31, and gray shorts $33@34. . 


WHEAT 


Offerings of soft winter wheat are 
rather light. Prices gradually worked 
higher during the current week, but there 
Was no extensive demand. Ordinary 
milling qualities were slow of sale, but 
Practically all offerings were cleaned up. 
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Hard wheat prices higher and all classes 
scarce. There was some shipping and 
local milling demand for near-by hard 
and mixed wheat of suitable milling qual- 
ity. Low grades are selling well, too. 

There were no offerings of western 
wheat at the close of the week, although 
$1.26@1.28 bu was indicated for good 
wheat testing around 75 per cent dark 
and $1.28@1.30 for heavy dark hard high 
protein wheat. Receipts, 296 cars, against 
357 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 1 red, $1.14; No. 2 red, $1.11@1.13; 
No. 3 red, $1.07@1.10; No. 4 red, $1.06; 
No. 2 hard, $1.11. 


COARSE GRAINS 

This market was flooded with reports 
on the corn crop from different sections 
of the country, some good, but the ma- 
jority were the contrary. Shorts took 
quite liberal quantities and, thus encour- 
aged, demand became very broad, with 
the result that quotations advanced. 
Trading in oats continues fair. There 
was fair buying of December and May, 
partly to cover shorts, which advanced 
prices. Country holders sold freely. Sen- 
timent is becoming more bullish. 

Receipts of corn, 378 cars, against 356 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
2 corn, 9014c; No. 1 yellow 9014c, No. 2 
yellow 90%%c, No. 3 yellow 90@901%,c, 
No. 4 yellow 8914c, No. 5 yellow 89c, 
No. 6 yellow 88%,c; No. 2 white, 93c. 
Oats receipts, 314 cars, against 223. 
Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 44%c; No. 3 
oats, 43@43¥,c; No. 4 oats, 42@438c. 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are quoted, per 100 Ibs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal, 
$2.10@2.20; cream meal, $2.20@2.30; 
grits and hominy, $2.25@2.35. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent $4.10@4.20, standard white patent 
$4@4.10, medium white $4@4.05, straight 
$3.85@3.95, fancy dark $3.80@3.85, low 
_grade dark $3.50@3.60, rye meal $3.80 
@3.90. 

NOTES 


Charles Kientzel, 5557 Wells Avenue, 
has sold his bakery to R. Behring. 


John Noll has sold his bakery, 3208 
California Avenue, to A. Macner. 

Oscar Junge has purchased the Otto 
Henninger bakery, 920 South Sarah 
Street. 

Ruest & Pausch have sold their bakery, 
2311 South Jefferson Avenue, to a Mr. 
Doelling. 

The bakery plant of F. Tegtemeier, 
1009. Compton Street, has been sold to 
E, A. Earl. 

Otis Durbin, of the Durbin Broker- 
age Co., Kansas City, was in St. Louis 
recently on business. 

A. Langer, of the Carroll bakery, Six- 
teenth and Carroll streets, has sold his 
bakery to J. Dworack. 

On Oct. 1 the clocks on the floor of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, will 
be turned back one hour, and trading 
will be resumed on standard time. 


J. Kehlor Carr and L. A. Valier will 
represent the St. Louis Millers’ Club at 
the semiannual meeting of directors and 
delegates of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration in Chicago on Oct. 12. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Fletcher Sparks, 
and the latter’s daughter, Miss Marceline 
Reyburn, have returned to their home in 
St. Louis from Hyannisport, Mass., 
where they have a summer home. 

A cup will be given by the Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, at the international 
air meet, to the winner of the large ca- 

acity airplane event. The cup is a 

autiful silver bowl, with the name of 
the Merchants’ Exchange engraved there- 
on and also the picture of a plane. 









In addition to the Missouri hearing, 
to be held in St. Louis, Oct. 8, upon the 
proposed stock issue and sale of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railway 
Co. of Colorado, a hearing will also be 
held in Kansas City, Oct. 6, according 
to announcement by Jesse W. Barrett, 
attorney general. 

The Mississippi-Warrior Service be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans earned 
a net income of $13,632 in the last six 
months of the fiscal year ending June 
30, last, according to the report forward- 
ed to Washington. During the first six 
months of the fiscal year the line was 
operated at a loss of $638,429, making the 
deficit for the year $624,797. 

The first fall meeting of the World 
Trade Club, held Friday evening, Sept. 
28, in the dining room of the Chamber of 
Commerce, was addressed by Paul W. 
Brown, editor of America at Work, who 
has just returned from an extended trip 
through Mexico, where he made a care- 
ful study of commercial and industrial 
conditions. Mr. Brown spoke on the 
probable effect of American recognition 
on trade conditions. 

P. W. Coyle, traffic commissioner of 
the Chamber of Commerce, announces 
that he has received a letter from Colonel 
T. Q. Ashburn, chief of the inland and 
coastwise waterways, in which the latter 
expressed the opinion that the time is 
not far distant when the federal barge 
line will be forced by the volume of its 
business to put the Rutger Street dock 
into use to supplement the facilities at 
North Market Street and on the East 
Side. Mr. Coyle said that he did not 
think shippers would press for the open- 
ing of the Rutger Street dock at present 
because of the fact that comparatively 
little time remains until the barge line 
will suspend navigation north of Cairo 
for the winter. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Domestic demand for flour is reported 
to be improved greatly over the previous 
week. Many small sales are being made 
daily through this trade territory. De- 
mand from abroad has not diminished, 
and, although handicapped to some ex- 
tent, ships are being loaded and one or 
two sailings were accomplished in the 
face of the longshoremen’s strike. Flour 
demand in the tropics has declined a few 
bags over the previous week. 

Millers quote prices to dealers here, 
basis 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Or- 
leans: flour, short patent, spring $6.95 
bbl, Kansas $5.90, Oklahoma $5.50, Illi- 
nois $7; 95 per cent, spring $6.55, Kan- 
sas $5.40, Oklahoma $5.30, Illinois $6.50; 
100 per cent, spring $6.35, Kansas $5.20, 
Oklahoma $5.10, Illinois $6.20; cut, spring 
$6, Kansas $5.20, Oklahoma $4.90, Illinois 
$5.80; first clear, Kansas $4.80, Okla- 
homa $4.70, Illinois $4.90; second clear, 
Kansas $4.10, Oklahoma $4.20, Illinois 
$4.10; No: 2 semolina, $6.65; No. 3 semo- 
lina, $6.45. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, dealers’ 
quotations: cream meal, $2.55; grits, fine 
and coarse, $2.60; corn flour, $2.40. 

Feedingstuffs, in bulk, quoted by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow $1.07 bu, No. 2 
white $1.07; oats, No, 2 white 53c, No. 3 
white 52c; hay, No. 1 $30 ton, No. 2 
$28, No. 3 $26; wheat bran, per 100 lbs, 
sacked, $1.85@1.90. 

Inspected since Sept. 1: wheat, 198 
cars, 1 local; corn 223, 161 local; oats 71, 
70 local; barley 8, 5 local; rye 1, local. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MOVEMENT 


The United Fruit Co. reports a total 
of 8,826 bags shipped to the West In- 
dies, Central and South America by its 
vessels, compared with 9,787 the previous 
week. The shipments were made to these 
points: Havana, 1,250 bags; Colon, 3,250; 
Costa Rica, 351; Kingston, 1,475; San- 
tiago, 250; Spanish Honduras, 2,000; 
Bocas Del Toro, 250. 

The Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 
steamship operator, agent for the Hol- 
land-America Line, reports the steamship 
Bruges is discharging and has a good 
cargo of flour for Havre, Bordeaux and 
Antwerp, which will be loaded at once. 

S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports a slump in inspections 
during the week ending Sept. 29, when 
only 65,000 bus wheat were inspected. 
Elevator stocks, however, show a gain. 
Mr. Fears’s records show 1,043,000 bus 
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wheat, 37,000 bus corn,.1,000 bus oats, 
87,000 bus rye and 5,000 bus barley. 

Flour men say stocks are being de- 
pleted rapidly through this territory and 
point to increasing orders as proof. 
Flour and grain are being rushed out of 
New Orleans by rail, river, lake and 
canal to the domestic trade. 


FLOUR FOR AFRICA AND THE ORIENT 


Two comparatively new foreign fields 
are being opened through the efforts of 
New Orleans business men. These are 
Africa and the Orient. Up to this time 
the products of the Mississippi valley 
have been, for the most part, shipped 
through Atlantic or Pacific ports to those 
destinations. 

H. D. Helm, foreign freight broker, 
reports success with his efforts to secure 
regular sailings each two months to the 
west coast of Africa through this port, 
and says a fair cargo of flour has been 
assembled for that section for the steam- 
ship Cathlamet, of the A. H. Bull Line, 
which operates its own tugs, barges and 
other facilities for transhipments in Af- 
rica. It operates a steamer, also, which 
has regular established ports of call 
along the African coast. The ports to 
which flour is being shipped include 
Guam Island, Madeira and points on the 
west coast of Africa. 

The Tampa-Interocean Steamship Co. 
is making a strong bid for increased 
flour business to the Orient through this 
port. Harry Rogers, assistant traffic 
manager for that company, is visiting 
Chicago and other cities of the Middle 
West, explaining to millers and others the 
opportunities that exist in the Philip- 
pines and the Orient. Manila and Hong- 
kong are among the principal ports of 
call this company is featuring. 

NOTES 

Cotton gins at Leland, Miss., are re- 
ported as paying $60 ton for cottonseed. 
The gins are said to be busy, although 
the yield is considered small. 

The H. Weil Baking Co. has launched 
a citywide billboard advertising cam- 
paign, stressing Sally Ann bread. The 
big posters are unusually attractive. 

Robert B. Fowler, vice president Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana & Missouri Railroad 
Co., and formerly general manager of 
the New Orleans Terminal Co., died this 
week in Monroe, La., aged 62. 

The “Made in New Orleans” exhibit 
being conducted at the Charles A. Kauf- 
man department store is attracting thou- 
sands of visitors. Among those exhibiting 
are the General Baking Co., Consumers’ 
Biscuit Co., and the New Orleans Im- 
port Co. 

It has been announced that the Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha has concluded contracts 
for the construction of six steamers, 
from 8,000 to 10,000 tonnage gross, each 
with a speed of 18 knots an hour, to be 
worked out of New Orleans and other 
Gulf ports as well as Cuban and Mexi- 
can ports. The J. H. Steele Steamship 
Co. is New Orleans agent for this line. 

R. A, Suiiivan. 





Northwest—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
flaxseed crop in the Northwest, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Minn N. D 8s. D. Totals Mont. 
1923* 5,318 9,259 3,147 17,724 1,312 
1922. 3,200 5,462 1,834 10,496 889 
1921 2,983 2,795 1,404 7,182 550 
1920 3,040 4,033 2,200 9,273 1,058 
1919 2,304 2,990 1,120 6,414 481 
1918 3,536 6,240 1,425 12,201 1,641 
1917 2,090 3,764 980 6,834 1,749 
1916 1,700 8,137 930 10,767 3,088 
1915 3,150 6,634 1,100 10,784 2,625 
1914 2,930 6,972 760 10,652 2,400 
1913. 3,150 7,200 3,060 138,410 3,600 
1912 4,121 12,086 65,328 21,530 6,520 
1911.... 3,200 9,120 3,217 16,537 3,272 
1910.... 2,828 4,021 2,850 9,699 2,100 

*Sept. 1 estimate, 
Poland—Crops 


Grain crops of Poland, as reported by the 
Central Statistical Office of the Polish Re- 
public and by the International Institute of 


Agriculture, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

Wheat Barley Oats Rye 
TOMB. 6. coe 51,228 70,006 187,453 257,579 
A988... 2060 42,274 69,558 172,625 197,375 
19ZB1. 2.000. 37,409 66,204 160,286 167,558 
TODS. cccece 22,740 38,567 129,061 73,660 
2928. cocces 22,166 21,838 76,281 103,043 
1911-13 av. 63,500 72,769 193,818 225,729 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Oats Rye 
BAe 2,53 2,966 6,225 11,668 
Terre 2,574 2,825 5,879 11,225 
BEE caccans 2,093 2,451 4,753 8,866 
1920... .c000. 1,791 1,944 4,119 7,236 
BLD. vice secie 1,063 1,316 2,440 6,544 
1911-13 av.. 3,320 3,078 6,581 12,356 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE GRAIN TRADE 





Grain Dealers’ National Association Hears Informative Report by Secretary- 
Treasurer at Annual Meeting in Des Moines 


The annual report of Charles Quinn, 
secretary-treasurer of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, presented at the 
association’s convention in Des Moines, 
Iowa, Oct. 1-3, follows, in part: 

Since the annual meeting at New Or- 
leans a year ago there has not been much 
legislative activity. Congress, for the 
first time in 10 years, has been on a va- 
cation, but to make up for it there prom- 
ises to be a renewal of agitation and a 
plethora of bills to “help the farmers,” 
notwithstanding that Congress devoted 
most of its last two sessions to the dis- 
cussion and enactment of measures for 
the relief of agriculture. 

Laws have recently been passed ex- 
tending almost unlimited credit to farm- 
ers. There have also been a tariff law 
practically excluding the importation of 
foreign grain; a law to secure for co- 
operative companies immunity from the 
provisions of the Sherman antitrust act; 
a law amending the warehouse act and a 
law giving the Secretary of Agriculture 
control over future trading. 

In addition to all these there has been 
a campaign started to induce the people 
to “Eat More Wheat,” and there is an 
agitation to withhold from the market 
200,000,000 bus wheat in the vain hope 
that somehow and in some way this will 
help the situation. 


TENDENCY TOWARD CHANGE 


Ever since the beginning of the World 
War in 1914, and indeed for some years 
previous to that eventful year, there was 
observable in all activities of life—poli- 
tics, business and art—a distinct ten- 
dency toward change. The war, we now 
know, but hastened this movement. The 
world seemed to have entered a period 
of mental agitation and groping for 
something new. The old forms would no 
longer satisfy. No one knew how to 
change the situation unless by the substi- 
tution of other forms ‘far more danger- 
ous and of much less utility than the ex- 
isting ones. To give you an idea of the 
mental degeneracy into which the so- 
called intellectual leaders had fallen I 
quote a paragraph from a_ thoughtful 
writer who visited New York in the 
early part of 1914. He said: 

“One of the youthful book reviewers 
can see nothing in literature except books 
that few can understand. He thinks it 
is intellectual; he does not know that 
he is only teething. Another column 
philosopher groans daily at the futility 
of finding a religion; what he needs most 
is a barber. All the plays in New York 
today are scoffed at unless they come 
from some sex starveling in the Bal- 
kans. If an audience understands a 
play and enjoys it, it is immediately 
called ‘hokum.’ Art exhibits are un- 
worthy unless the paintings represent 
an orphaned amoeba squirming in a pool 
of tar. The portrait of a tree or a 
horizon inspires ridicule. And the paint- 
er should be one who has choked his 
wife in public, or has done some other 
playful thing.” 

You may ask what all this has to do 
with the grain business. I reply that I 
am but endeavoring to show that the 
whole world was unstable; that it was 
slipping its cable and drifting from the 
old moorings. The caustic observation 
I have quoted contains much truth. It 
gives a mental picture of the intellectual 
anarchy that prevailed just before the 
war; and that anarchy was general. It 
was not confined to art. It expressed 
a universal condition. Business, politics 
and the professions were all having the 
same experience. There were rebels 
everywhere, and they had been gathering 
for a decade. 

About every so often a great human 
movement like this begins, runs its course 
and then subsides. When this agitation 
and unrest are seething, all sorts of ex- 
periments—political, economic and artis- 
tic—are tried upon the helpless public. 
The grain men are today only some of 
the many victims of this unrest. No 
business is immune. 

The country is now going through one 
of these visitations. The agrarian agita- 
tion is but one manifestation of the 





phenomenon. The toppling of thrones 
in Europe has let loose a flood of schemes 
to remake the world. What the people 
of Europe experienced after the French 
revolution is now the common experience 
of mankind in all countries of the globe. 


HISTORIC BACKGROUND 


To understand the present situation 
the historic background must be studied. 
Mass psychology is always blind, unrea- 
soning, inconsistent, destructive and un- 
intelligent. It strikes out blindly. It 
knows but one thing—how to destroy. 
It sees only the defects that are present 
in all human institutions. In its blind 
fury it would tear down, but it has no 
programme to rebuild. Constructive 
thought is a product of peace, order and 
security. 

Most of the proposals that are being 
would not do credit to the intelligence 
would not do credit to the inteligence 
of a child, and this can be understood 
when attention is directed to the abnor- 
mal times in which we live. A world that 
will abandon music for jazz, art for 
cubism, the church for the movie, is not 
likely to make any lasting contributions 
to economics. 

A youthful farm agitator, fresh from 
an agricultural school, and going forth 
into the present world of instability, may 
have an abiding faith in his own prowess, 
but he need not be surprised if his pro- 
posals to change a tested distributive 
system are not accepted by men who 
have given the best years of their lives 
to its evolution and perfection. He must 
not take umbrage if he is gently remind- 
ed that what he mistakes for intellect is 
only mental teething. 

Grain men should not lose their tem- 
pers in the present crisis. They should 
not become angry or disgusted or com- 
bative. They should remember that 
when intellectual anarchy reigns not even 
the multiplication table is safe from at- 
tack. When young men just out of 
school and filled with the “holy fire of 
a great mission” proclaim that the Con- 
stitution of the United States is “out of 
date,” there is no great cause for alarm, 
but when they seek to replace it by a 
system that is a combination of bureau- 
cracy, paternalism, socialism and govern- 
ment ownership they should be told that 
they are not making any contribution to 
human progress, because all of these 
things have -been tried over and over 
again and always with the same direful 
results. 

We will come safely through our pres- 
ent troubles, but we must have patience. 
It takes time for the lava to cool after 
a world eruption. The public mind with 
which we have to deal is still a jazz one. 
Its obsession is still “change for the sake 
of change.” ‘The war and its aftermath 
have left a legacy of turbulent thinking. 
That is the true explanation for the fo- 
menting brotherhood and sisterhood of 
communists, sentimentalists, socialists, 
internationalists, parlor Bolsheviks, mis- 
guided organized minorities, co-opera- 
tives, government ownership cranks and 
self-appointed censors. 


SHORT-LIVED REMEDIES 


It explains why a new scheme is ad- 
vanced in the morning for the destruc- 
tion of the middlemen and abandoned 
before night, and why there is another 
one the next morning. It explains also 
why so many bills are introduced in 
Congress calling for the safeguarding 
and enrichment of one class of citizens 
at the expense of another class. It ex- 
plains the bills that promote paternalis- 
tic schemes that could do nothing but 
waste more of the taxpayers’ money and 
send the country further down the road 
to bureaucracy. Finally, it explains why 
there is being jammed down the public 
throat so many ill-advised socialistic and 
paternalistic laws that their immature 
and misguided advocates fondly imagine 
will cure poverty, high prices, low prices, 
risks in farming, imperfect education, 
small earnings, European distress, illness, 
war and all the other troubles of the 
human race. 

As your secretary stated at the outset 
this tendency to change had its incep- 
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tion before the war, but the prolonged 
and bitter conflict in Europe brought it 
to a head. It exhausted the people and 
destroyed their natural resistance to agi- 
tation. The cry of “making the world 
safe for democracy” and the “war to 
end war,” as well as the glib and thought- 
less reference to a “change in human re- 
lationships” that was to be the outcome 
of the bloody conflict, gave the agitators 
and the whole horde of half-baked econ- 
omists their chance; and they have im- 
proved it. 

In the field of business they have, per- 
haps, made the loudest noise. In pre- 
vious agitations the agrarian leaders 
blamed the railroads and the gold stand- 
ard for the troubles of the farmers. The 
control of the carriers by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission prevented a repe- 
tition of the old populist agitation, and 
the money inflation in Europe stopped 


the resurrection of the Wall Street 
dragon. But the world was in a state 
of unrest. The craving for change in 


every human activity was not to be de- 
nied. Some one hit upon the grain mid- 
dleman, and he became the victim. 
Because it was found possible to co- 
operate successfully in the fruit industry 
in California it followed, of course, that 
grain, raised throughout almost the whole 
of continental America, could be market- 
ed in the same way. This showed the 
immaturity of the men who were lead- 
ing the movement. They had not even 
reached the teething period in economics. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


Your secretary will not attempt to 
show that the reasoning of the farm 
leaders is unsound. He will quote from 
an unbiased source, from one who has 
no interest in the question aside from ob- 
taining the truth. T. N. Carver, agri- 
cultural economist and professor of po- 
litical economy at Harvard University, 
has recently written an article on co- 
operative marketing in which he shows 
that it is childish to compare the mar- 
keting of raisins, nuts and oranges with 
that of wheat, corn and oats. Professor 
Carver says that marketing staple or 
basic products like grain involves prob- 
lems that are not present in the market- 
ing of oranges, nuts or raisins, a demand 
for which can be created by advertising. 
The consumption of these three fruits 
may be doubled, trebled or quadrupled 
in a few years because many thousands 
of people do not now eat them at all. 
Orderly marketing as applied to these 
products may be successfully followed, 
but when it comes to grain, which is on 
a world level and in competition with the 
surplus grain from many other countries, 
the case is altogether different. 

“With respect to wheat,” says Pro- 
fessor Carver, “it has been shown by 
every honest investigation that has been 
made of the question that, taking one 
year with another and averaging things 
up, the farmers who sell their wheat di- 
rectly from the thresher make rather 
more money than those who try to hold 
it for what is called orderly marketing. 
By selecting special years, of course, 
you can show the contrary, but that is 
not a fair or scientific way of reasoning. 

“The reason for this is the presence 
of the speculator, who, contrary to popu- 
lar impression, benefits the farmer and 
does not injure him. If the indications 
are that wheat will be high in February 
or May, the professional speculators are 
quite as likely to know this as anybody 
else. If they are convinced that wheat 
will be high in February or May, they 
will bid for it in September. Sometimes 
they miss their guess and pay so much 
for it in September that they lose by 
holding it. Sometimes they also under- 
estimate the price that will probably ex- 
ist in February or May. If so, they bid 
cautiously in September, and wheat 
brings a lower price than later events 
will justify. In that case those specula- 
tors who fail to bid and fail to get all 
the wheat they could handle in Septem- 
ber lose the money they might have made 
if they had bid a little more boldly in 
September. 

“The real problem resolves itself into 
this: Are farmers, either individually or 
organized, in a better position to judge 
the course of prices than are the pro- 
fessional speculators? If so, they will 
make money year after year by study- 
ing the market and selling the wheat at 
just the right time. If not, they will do 
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better to sell to the speculators, who are 
so numerous that there will always be 
somebody who will bid as high for wheat 
in September as the indications will jus- 
tify.” 

ATTACK ON MIDDLEMAN 


The leaders of the farm movement 
would destroy the middleman and _ re- 
place him with a system far more waste- 
ful and much less democratic. Their at- 
tempt last winter to secure the enact- 
ment of co-operative marketing laws in 
most of the granger states shows the 
lengths to which they would go. These 
bills, passed without amendment in a 
number of states, are without precedent 
in the history of class legislation. After 
driving the farmers into these so-called 
co-operative companies by a system of 
blackmail the leaders would bind them 
for a term of 10 years to deliver their 
products, not to the highest bidder, but 
to these impractical visionaries who know 
nothing about the merchandising of 
grain. To strengthen their position they 
would impose a fine of $500 on any one 
who would dare to tell the farmers that 
they had made a mistake. The price to 
be paid to the producers for their grain 
was simply to be the market price “after 
all expenses of merchandising” were de- 
ducted. 

Where could one find a better illustra- 
tion of the unrest and disorder of the 
times? Here is a scheme propose to 
replace a system that has been the 
growth of years, and it was offered to 
the farmers right at the time when the 
joint commission of agricultural inquiry, 
after a whole year of research and the 
expenditure of much money, had reort- 
ed that out of every 100 cents paid in 
1921 by the housewife for bread, the 
grain dealer and the flour miller together 
received only 3.4, the remainder, 6.6, 
being shared by the wheat grower, the 
railroads, the baker and the bread re- 
tailer! 

The mere fact that there should be 
offered as a solution to farmers’ trou- 
bles such a remedy as price fixing, and 
that this should be seriously considered 
by Congress, illustrates in an illuminat- 
ing way the present state of the public 
mind, How the government can fix the 
price of wheat without controlling the 
production has never been explained, and 
yet men calling themselves leaders do 
not hesitate to commit their country to 
such bureaucracy. In President Rvoose- 
velt’s day he referred to the “lunatic 
fringe” that preyed upon Congress. ‘The 
fringe has grown since the war. ‘Today 
it seems that a great number of the law 
makers have become mentally frayed by 
their contact with the eruptive forces 
of society. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has notified the railroads that they must, 
when leasing land to shippers, obtain 
terms no less favorable than would be 
secured under similar restrictions and 
conditions were the land owned _ inde 
pendently of the railroad. The Commis- 
sion states that the granting of such fa- 
vorable leases are violations of seciions 
2, 3 and 6 of the interstate commerce 
law and of the Elkins antirebate act. 

The decision of the Commission is of 
much value to the grain trade. It w.rns 
the railroads that they must charge @ 
reasonable rental for the use of their 
property. The carriers must not lease at 
nominal figures, nor must they charge 
more than the land is worth. 

The trade has not been finding fault 
with the leases made by the carriers it a 
nominal rental. The difficulty has |een 
just the reverse. The railroads have een 
charging more than the land was worth, 
based on a 6 per cent valuation. How- 
ever, the decision of the Commissio !5 
important in that it states that the car- 
riers must not lease their property at 
too low a figure nor presumably at too 
high a-one. The Commission states that 
it has no control over leases, except 10 
cases where the interstate commerce act 
is violated. 


y TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH SERVIC! 


At the New Orleans convention there 
was discussed the matter of a reduction 
in telephone and telegraph rates, and 
H. L. Goemann, who has all telephone 
and telegraph matters in charge, was !0- 
structed to make an effort, in conjunc 
tion with other interested organizations, 
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to secure, if possible, a substantial re- 
duction in the existing tariffs. On Jan. 
15 a committee of six, of which Mr. Goe- 
mann was the chairman, went to New 
York and held a conference with E. K. 
Hall, vice president American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. On the following day 
they met with officials of the Postal Tele- 
graph & Cable Co. The other members 
of the committee represented various as- 
sociations that are extensive users of 
wire service. 

Although Mr, Goemann was unsuccess- 
ful in securing a reduction in telephone 
and telegraph rates at that time, he is 
seeking to obtain the elimination of the 
war tax on telephone and telegraphs, 
which amounts to approximately 15 per 
cent of the tolls charged. An earnest 
effort is to be made by the national as- 
sociation and its affiliated bodies, in co- 
operation with about 20 organizations in- 
terested in the abolition of the tax, to se- 
cure the passage of the needed legisla- 
tion. Congressman Edward B. Almon, 
of Alabama, introduced a bill in the last 
Congress that would, if passed, have 
wiped out the tax. The bill did not be- 
come a law, owing to the opposition of 
most of the members of the ways and 
means committee. As the nation piled 
up a big surplus last year it is thought 
that the chances of securing the passage 
of the bill at the next session of Congress 
wii! he much better. 


TRADE RULES 


This convention will be asked to give 
its approval to a number of proposed 
changes in the feed rules. The United 
States Feed Distributors’ Association, 
which is holding its annual meeting in 
Des Moines today (Oct. 1), will revise 
its trade rules governing transactions in 
feedstuffs. ‘Tomorrow there will be a 
group meeting of feed and grain dealers 
held in this hotel to consider the changes 
proposed by the United States Feed 
Distributors’ Association, and on Wednes- 
day morning the ‘changes approved by 
that association and the group meeting 
will be presented to this convention for 
adoption. 

Several years ago the officers of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association con- 
ceived the idea of bringing the feed in- 
terests of the country into closer contact 
with the grain dealers, because many grain 
dealers also handle feed. The feed deal- 
ers are now for all practical purposes 
members of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, though they enjoy complete 
autonomy and conduct their feed busi- 
ness in accordance with their own feed 
rules. 

The effort to bring about uniformity 
in trade rules was encouraged during 
the year by the Merchants’ Exchange, 
Memphis, Tenn., which on Feb. 23 voted 
to amend its grain trade rules so as to 
make them conform to the trade rules 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion. Each year sees one or more of the 
exchanges fall into line. J 


ARBITRATION 

The following is a detailed statement 

of the work of the seven arbitration 

committees and the arbitratién appeals 
committee in the last year: 





Cases at beginning of convention year.. 48 
New cases filed during the year........ 81 
129 


Arbitration decisions during the year 43 
Cases withdrawn 1 
Cases settled direct 
Cases dismissed 
Expulsions for refusing to arbitrate 


or pay arbitration awards ........ 6 
OO Pe ei aie ov ited veweds 44 
— 129 
Appeal cases pending at beginning 
of convention year ............... 
Cases appealed during the year..... 13 
— 16 
Appeals decided during the year..... 7 
Appeal cases withdrawn ............ 6 
Appeal cases pending .............. 3 
— 16 


The number of arbitration disputes 
continues to decline. There were but 81 
cases filed during the past year, com- 
pared with 110 for the previous 12 months 
and 157 in 1921, following the rapid fall 
m grain prices from war levels. The 
grain trade is again approaching the 
normal, as is shown by the number of 
expulsions from the association for re- 
fusal to pay arbitration awards or for 
refusal to arbitrate disputes. The direc- 
tors were called u to expel but six 
members since the last convention, where- 
as the expulsions in the previous con- 
vention year were 18 and in 1921 num- 





bered 23. The six members that were 
expelled during the last year are: 

Wright Milling Co., Bluefield, W. Va. 

Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co. 

W. L. Perkins Grain Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Port Huron Grain Co., Port Huron, Mich. 

Export Grain Co., Sterling, Colo. 

Riegger Grain Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

The work of the seven. arbitration 
committees during the year has been ex- 
cellent and the chairmen and the ap- 
peals committee have all labored in har- 
mony and with the one idea of expedit- 
ing the cases as much as. possible. 


PADDOCK-HODGE CASE 

In my last two annual reports atten- 
tion was directed to the Paddock-Hodge 
case, which has finally been definitely 
settled by the courts of Ohio. This case 
is known on the records of the associa- 
tion as the Park & Pollard Co., of Bos- 
ton, Mass., vs. the Paddock-Hodge Co., 
of Toledo, Ohio. Your secretary will 
now, for the benefit of the convention, 
record the final chapter in this case, 
which has become one of the most fa- 
mous in the annals of the grain trade. 

In 1921 one of the arbitration commit- 
tees of the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation gave a decision in favor of the 
Boston concern in an arbitration case. 
The amount involved was $3,840. The 
Paddock-Hodge Co., which lost the arbi- 
tration case, refused to pay the award 
and the directors of the national associa- 
tion ‘voted to expel them. The Toledo 
company asked the common pleas court 
in Toledo to enjoin the association from 
carrying out the expulsion order. The 
court dissolved the temporary restrain- 
ing order and the Paddock-Hodge Co. 
promptly appealed to the circuit court of 
appeals. This court upheld the decision 
of the common pleas court. The Pad- 
dock-Hodge Co. then took the case to the 
Ohio supreme court and was again de- 
feated. After this decision the Paddock- 
Hodge Co. was expelled from the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association. 

The Park & Pollard Co. then brought 
suit against the Paddock-Hodge Co. to 
collect the award of the arbitration com- 
mittee. The common pleas court gave 
the Boston concern a judgment for the 
full.amount. An appeal was taken to 
the “circuit court of appeals, and _ this 
court upheld the decision of the com- 
mon pleas court. In asking for a re- 
versal of the judgment of the lower 
court the attorney for the Paddock- 
Hodge Co. set forth the plea that the 
case should be tried in the regular man- 
ner provided by the civil statutes; in 
other words, that the case should be de- 
cided by a jury the same as any other 
action brought to recover money. He 
took the position that the court had no 
authority to enforce the decision of the 
arbitration committee of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association, or any other 
body not recognized as a legal tribunal. 

Both the circuit court of appeals and 
the Ohio supreme court overruled this 
contention on the ground that when the 
Paddock-Hodge Co. submitted its dis- 
pute to an arbitration committee of lay- 
men and agreed to abide by their award 
it surrendered its right to have the con- 
troversy decided by a civil court. After 
two years of legal fighting the Paddock- 
Hodge Co. is just where it started, and 
it must pay to the Park & Pollard Co. 
the full amount of the arbitration award. 

The decision of the court means in 
plain, everyday language that when a 
grain dealer loses an arbitration case 
the one who obtains the award may sim- 
ply bring suit to collect the judgment of 
the arbitration committee. He is not re- 
quired to sue in the regular way and 
contest the case all over again before a 
civil court. All he has to do is to show 
the court that he received a judgment 
from the arbitration committee, that the 
judgment was obtained according to the 
arbitration rules of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, that the loser in 
the case had agreed to arbitrate and 
abide the arbitration award, and that 
there was no fraud, partiality, miscon- 
duct or manifest error in the arbitration 
decision. That ‘is enough for the court, 
which will promptly order the litigant 
to pay the award. 


MEMBERSHIP 

It is the intention of the association 
to continue the booster campaigns, as 
this seems to be the only way in which 
the membership can be kept up. 


It does 
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not pay to place paid solicitors in the 
field, which is continental in size. If the 
members of the association were all lo- 
cated in one or two states the situation 
would be different but, scattered as they 
are all over the country, the cost of 
meeting them at their places of business 
would be more than the results would 
justify. 

Your secretary believes that the direc- 
tors of the association should show more 
interest in the membership campaigns. 
With but a few exceptions they do not 
pay any attention to the efforts to get 
new members. They seem to forget that 
this is one of the most important of their 
duties. It is foundational in charac- 
ter. Without new members the organi- 
zation cannot exist at all. Members 
leave the association each year through 
various causes. Some go out of business, 
others are overtaken by misfortune, some 
are expelled. Their places must be taken 
by new members. Without these new 
members the association would in a few 
years cease to exist in fact. Every 
means should be employed to get new 
timber into the organization. All avail- 
able help should be drafted. Every di- 
rector should endeavor to secure two or 
three new members each year. There 
are 34 directors and they are located in 
all parts of the country. If the members 
of the board would only lend their aid a 
great impetus would be given to the 
booster campaigns. 

There are now 15 associations affiliated 
with the national. They are as follows: 

Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association. 

Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association. 

Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 

Western Grain Dealers’ Association. 

Missouri Grain Dealers’ Association. 

Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association. 

Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association. 

Texas Grain Dealers’ Association. 

Michigan Hay and Grain Association. 

Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Association 
(headquarters Great Falls, Mont.). 

Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion (headquarters Portland, Oregon). 

Mutual Millers’ and Feed Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of New York State. 

Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants. 

Panhandle Grain Dealers’ Association. 

New York State Hay and Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 

The grain trade of the country was 
never as well organized as it is today. 
Practically every grain and feed associa- 
tion in the nation has been enrolled under 
the national’s banner. The uncertainty 
of the times in which we live has done 
more than any amount of oratory, prop- 
aganda or theoretical benefits to bring 
independent grain and feed interests to- 
gether and consolidate them into one 
body. The unwarranted and vicious at- 
tacks from without have cemented the 
dealers into a single association. When 
danger threatens, jealousies and_ local 
pride are swept away and all dealers 
recognize that their interests are one. 
The only hope that the grain and feed 
trades have of meeting the attacks of 
ambitious farm leaders is to work to- 
gether to a common end, and this, we are 
happy to say, they are now doing. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The financial statement of the associa- 
tion for the year reveals a surplus of 
$13,694.78, an increase of $2,863.55 over 
that of 1922. This increase is due to the 
fact that Congress has been on a vaca- 
tion and there has been a minimum of 
expenditure for legislative work. There 
is also in the treasury of the associa- 
tion, but in a separate account, a bal- 
ance of $2,716.46 left over from money 
collected to liquidate the affairs of the 
Mansfield committee. 





MICHIKOFF VARIETY OF WHEAT 

InpDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Michikoff is a new 
variety of winter wheat produced by 
Purdue University’s agricultural experi- 
ment station by crossing Michigan amber 
and malakoff, the latter being the male 
parent. It is smooth, white chaffed, 
short and stiff stemmed, with a rather 
small, compact head, which droops slight- 
ly when ripe. The kernel is short and 
plump, red in color, quite hard and glu- 
tinous and of excellent milling quality. 
In yield and winter hardiness it stands 
among the leaders, and bids fair to re- 
place most other varieties, at least on 
the dark soils of this state. 

The hard, glutinous kernel is the out- 
standing characteristic of the new winter 
wheat, which makes it especially desir- 
able for bread making. The cross was 
first made I] years ago, and since that 
time it has reproduced true to type. 
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Indiana millers interested in hard 
wheat are enthusiastic over this home 
production, as milling and baking tests 
have shown it to be comparable with 
hard winter wheats grown in other parts 
of the country. Extensive milling and 
baking tests will be made on the crop this 
year to get further positive evidence on 
the quality. 

Carl W. Sims, of the Sims Milling 
Co., Frankfort, has milled enough of the 
grain for test purposes. He says it seems 
ideal for hard wheat purposes, and is 
especially desirable for baking, equal to 
any hard or spring wheat. He says 
5,000 acres were sown by Indiana farm- 
ers last year, and the indications are 
that more will be planted for next year’s 
crop. He sent some of the flour milled 
from michikoff to the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, where extensive tests to 
determine its desirability for bread mak- 
ing were made. 

H. E. Barnard, director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, says: “It seems 
satisfactory. The gluten is good, and of 
good consistency and fine quality.” <A 
loaf baked at Chicago from michikoff, 
Dr. Barnard said, scored exceedingly 
high. Curis O. ALBIon. 





Canada—Milling in July 


Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 





in July, 1923, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 
East West Total 

Wheat .. +++» 8,073,202 2,237,723 5,310,925 
Oats te 322,991 370,014 693,005 
. MCE EEe 27,991 21,787 49,778 
Buckwheat ..... - ieee 3,619 
Paar 3) iia. 1,745 
POT eee 111,702 8,471 120,173 
Mixed grain .... 431,002 19,902 450,904 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 





sulting from the above grindings in July, 
Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent. 115,845 150,513 266,358 
Manitoba 2 patent. 173,539 213,819 387,358 
Ont. wint. straight. 25,062 ...... 25,062 
BM -GCNSCTD cccccvees 360,213 128,043 488,256 
Totals, flour .... 674,659 492,375 1,167,034 
Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ...... 1,731 2,243 3,974 
SFR re 8,996 7,308 16,304 
Shorts and middiings. 14,862 7,451 2 


All other offal ....... 1,856 
Other cereals, 

Ibs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ...... 364,684 442,222 806,906 


Rolled oats... .3,325,171 
Barley, pot and 


4,367,170 7,692,341 











SE: 56 wend 70,956 13,083 84,039 
Rye meal ..... _ & Seer 61,422 
Corn flour and 

MORE ccc cee. Mr ee 708,065 
B’kwheat flour. errr 57,904 

Total products in months of March, April, 
May and June, 1923 (000’s omitted): 

Wheat flour, 

bbls— Mech. April May June 
Manitoba 1 patent. 432 374 346 266 
Manitoba 2 patent. 459 409 440 435 
Ont. wint. straight. 40 37 27 25 
All others ........ 656 515 464 371 

Totals, flour ...1,587 1,335 1,277 1,097 

Feed, tons— 

Low grade flour... 9 5 5 5 
SOAR Sarr 24 19 19 16 
Shorts and mid- 

GHEND Bedecscsce 32 26 24 22 
All other offal..... 1 3 2 3 

Other cereals, 

lbs— 
GAGRRORE ssceccss 1,097 1,087 1,051 1,291 
Rolled oats ..... 5,144 4,120 2,947 4,843 
Barley, pot and 

re 418 226 96 118 
Pree 157 42 206 122 
Buckwheat flour.. 165 340 52 63 
Corn flour and 

NE wcqeesesnee 904 819 238 677 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 


from Aug. 1, 1922, to July 31, 1923, in bar- 
rels: 
NR. 6-54.54: 60s Ce baRTY AK e bV a sos 1,218,172 
DN . 5:45 +4006 n6be 600s 20kseo8 1,552,566 
EEE 0 set rotonrebnsesccnecaccss SREERE 
ED inka «seat bepress 6 0bAau« 00 2,228,401 
TE) + hh-+ ap seewnd oes > maeler <i 1,947,775 
5, Eat eee eee 1,643,794 
EE i. ns on 30 EA bce ONS oT Awlewees 1,472,959 
RE Sab wnb spe stbveceescceshads 1,676,668 
EEE 1236609 0 00 Sheek enable nese tae é<s 1,383,188 
ET S45 b Ghee ' 640s embeebe dddanweewd 1,325,246 
SETA aad 04 06 4:4 4% 5.0. wr wae’ Meet ee 6h 1,145,936 
Gee <anuc, Bitte tte eee eee e ees 1,206,774 
WN rchGSs 26 ukedn News biaiwes C8 18,957,736 





United States—Barley Crop 


Barley crop of the United States in 1923, 
as estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture on the basis of condition Sept. 1, com- 
pared with the final figures for 1922 and for 
the five-year average of 1917-21, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 





P 1923 1922 Av. 
Wisconsin ....... 13,484. . 14,220 16,969 
Minnesota ....... 23,159 24,062 26,416 
SEE bth-0:44e 6 66 ewe 4,208 4,260 8,322 
North Dakota ... 22,783 25,704 21,818 
South Dakota .... 22,800 21,896 26,454 
Nebraska ........ 9,586 4,356 5,844 
pS Se 23,366 19,332 11,965 
Colorado ........ 5,609 3,534 4,379 
California ....... 34,346 36,864 31,714 
United States... 199,337 186,118 191,974 
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Toronto, Ont., Sept. 29, 1923 








There is an increasing demand for 
Canadian spring wheat flour. Orders 
booked in the week ending Sept. 29 rep- 
resent a considerable volume of output, 
and there are now enough to carry the 
milling industry well into November. 
Both domestic and foreign trade share 
in this revival. In fact, all markets, in- 
cluding the United States, have con- 
tributed their quota of business in hand. 
Domestic car lot and mixed car buyers 
have lost their recent timidity, and are 
anticipating their fall requirements in a 
satisfactory manner. 

Only the big bakers remain to be con- 
vinced that today’s price level is the low- 
est at which flour will be obtainable, and 
if the market holds they are likely to 
place their contracts in October. List 
prices for springs remain at the figures 
of a week ago, and are firmly held. 

Quotations, on Sept. 29: spring patents 
$6.70 bbl, seconds $6.20, first clears $6, 
mixed cars, jute, delivered, less 10c bbl 
for net cash. 

Ontario winter flour is a little more 
freely offered, but is still in poor supply, 
compared with other years. Farmers are 
unwilling to sell wheat at current prices. 
Millers are unable to offer more, as they 
cannot get better than the cost of the 
wheat for flour. The grade of this flour 
commonly made is called a 90 per cent 
patent. No change has been made in 
the price of winters since a week ago, 
and buyers generally offer $4.55 bbl for 
car lots, in secondhand jute bags, or 
$4.40, bulk, basis Montreal freights. 

Sales of spring wheat flour for export 
have been heavy, and mills are booked 
ahead well into November. Europe has 
been the largest buyer, but British im- 
porters are also in the market more ac- 
tively than for some time. Other small- 
er or more remote markets are all tak- 
ing good quantities. Prices hold at the 
previous week’s figures. Export spring 
patents for October loading at seaboard 
are selling at 33s 3d per 280 lbs, jute, 
November 32s 6d and December 33s 34d, 
c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool or London 
basis, and at this level or better to the 
Continent. Ontario winters for export 
are inactive at 32s, cotton, to Glasgow. 
Brokers buying for export pay $4.40 bbl, 
bulk, seaboard, for 90 per cent winters, 
October seaboard. 


MILLFEED 

The fact that the new federal feeding- 
stuffs act, which forbids the use of mill- 
run screenings in bran or shorts, was to 
come into effect on Oct. 1 was the occa- 
sion of a great stiffening in prices for 
millfeed. The advance of $2 ton noted 
in mid-September was directly due to 
this fact, and millers are holding firmly 
to the prices now listed. Bran is selling 
at $30 ton, shorts at $33 and middlings 
at $40, mixed cars, jute, net cash terms, 
delivered, Ontario or Quebec points. 


WHEAT 

Western spring wheat is plentiful at 
Georgian Bay and lake ports, and prices 
to Ontario mills follow Winnipeg closely. 
No. 1 northern is 14¢ higher, at $1.08 bu, 
f.o.b., cars, Bay ports, and other grades 
at Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario No. 2 winter wheat is worth 
97c@$1 bu at country mill doors, and 
2@5c over this, street price, in car lots. 


CEREALS 
Cereal goods are in steady demand at 


former prices. Rolled oats are quoted at 
$6 per bbl of 180 lbs, in 90-lb jute bags, 


and oatmeal at $6.60 per bbl of 196 lbs, 
in 98-lb bags, in mixed car lots, with 20c 
reduction from these prices to buyers of 
straight cars. 


COARSE GRAINS 

The coarse grain market is quiet, and 
trading is mostly in western oats and 
United States corn. No. 3 Canadian 
western oats, 5114c bu, track, Bay ports; 
United States corn, 9914,c bu, American 
funds, track, Bay ports. Government 
standard screenings, $22 ton, car lots, de- 
livered, Ontario points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Flour space to the United Kingdom 
for October-November is quoted at 20c 
per 100 lbs; Leith, Hull and Newcastle, 
20c; Dundee, 22c; Rotterdam and Ham- 
burg, 20c; Copenhagen 26c, and Hel- 
singfors 29c. 

NOTES 

W. S. Harrison, of the Harrison Flour 
Mills Co., Inc., New York, was in To- 
ronto recently. 

Several Ontario millers were in Mont- 
real on Sept. 27 to attend a meeting of 
spring wheat millers. 

Some big mills are oversold for Octo- 
ber shipment from seaboard. The rush 
of business that came so suddenly swept 
them past their capacity. 

Lake freight rates to Montreal have 
advanced to 12c, or nearly double the 
rate of a few weeks ago. The rate to 
Georgian Bay and Lake Huron ports is 
now 5c. 

In the crop year ended August last, 
total clearings of flour from Canadian 
ocean ports were 6,459,256 bbls and from 
inland rail ports of exit from the country 
4,609,798. 

C. B. Watts, secretary Dominion Mill- 
ers’ Association, has gone to Winnipeg 
to attend a meeting of the Western 
Grain Standard Board, which is to fix 
commercial standards for this year’s 
wheat grading. 

Canadian flour mills are being warned 
that on and after Oct. 1 no screenings 
of mill-run or other origin may be used 


as an admixture with millfeed or feed 
flour. Screenings must be sold under 
their own name and for what they are. 

George Kelly, senior partner in Kipp- 
Kelly, Ltd., mill builders and machinery 
agents, Winnipeg, was in Toronto on 
Sept. 26-27. Mr. Kelly is acting as me- 
chanical superintendent of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and gives 
much of his personal attention to the 
milling plants of that company. 

The larger country and eastern lake 
port mills of Ontario are bearing testi- 
mony to the decided improvement now 
being experienced in the demand for 
flour. These mills have sold well into 
the future at good prices, and are feel- 
ing cheerful. August was an exception- 
ally good month with them, and Septem- 
ber promises a still better showing. 

The board of directors of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., held a regular 
meeting in Toronto on Sept. 27. In view 
of the state of the milling business dur- 
ing the summer quarter it was decided 
to pass the common stock dividend. 
Happily, conditions are now much im- 
proved and the directors are confident 
that the future holds better things in 
store for their company. The preferred 
dividend was paid as usual. 

The Canadian grain trade is greatly in- 
terested in the request of the government 
of Saskatchewan that the federal govern- 
ment should disallow the legislation of 
the province of Manitoba under which a 
tax on option trading in the Winnipeg 
market is imposed. Saskatchewan takes 


the ground that this is a tax on farmers © 


in that province whose wheat enters into 
the trading transactions at Winnipeg, 
and is, therefore, unconstitutional. 


Canadian millers point to the recent 
increase in prices of millfeed as one of 
the consequences of the action of Parlia- 
ment at its last session in passing a new 
feedingstuffs act which completely pro- 
hibits the admixture of mill-run screen- 
ings with millfeed. Since millers have 
to buy these screenings with their wheat 
and pay the price of wheat for them, 
they feel warranted in adding their cost 


to the price of millfeed if they are not 
allowed to dispose of the screenings by 
mixing them back into these product 

The annual financial statement of the 
Canada Bread Co., Ltd., for the year 
ending June 30, 1923, shows a new rcc- 
ord for volume of bread sales.  ‘Whis 
company increased its capacity during 
the year, and also increased the int cn- 
sity of its competition for business in 
Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg. It .as 
also added by purchase the Slinn Brad 
Co., Ltd., Ottawa, which will giv: a 
fourth city in which it is a perman-nt 
factor in the’ trade. The profits a ter 
all charges, including bond interest, \ re 
paid amounted to $563,618, comps ed 
with $398,953 in the previous year. he 
annual general meeting of sharehol: crs 
will be held at the office of the comp. ny, 
Toronto, in October. 


MONTREAL 

Demand for spring wheat flour is \ell 
maintained in the Montreal market, !) th 
for home and export account, and brisk 
business is reported at the lower price 
recorded in the week ending Sept. 29. 
The tone of the market is becoming «is- 
tinctly firmer, but there is no sign of «ny 
further price change, and car lots of {irst 
patents are selling at $6.70 bbl, seconds 
at $6.20, and bakers at $6, jute, ex-track, 
plus 10c bbl for cash. 

Fair business is also recorded in win- 
ter wheat flour, and prices firm at $5.25 
@5.35 bbl for car lots of choice graces, 
secondhand jute, ex-track, $5.75@..85 
ex-store for broken lots, and $6@6.10 for 
patents, new cottons, ex-store. 

A good business is passing in mill feed, 
with prices firm as follows: bran $30.25 
ton, shorts $33.25, middlings $40.25, car 
lots, with bags, ex-track, less 25c for 
cash. 

Rolled oats quiet at $3.15 per 90-lb 
bag, delivered. White corn flour in fair 
demand at $5.60@5.80 bbl, jute, deliv- 
ered. 

NOTES 

It is reported on good authority that 
a group headed by Ralph Palmer, of St. 
John, N. F., and including a fair pro- 





























































The Prince of Wales’s Ranch House at Pekisko, Alberta 
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portion of United States capital, is pre- 
paring to erect and operate a flour mill 
in the vicinity of St. John. 

The imports of wheat flour into the 
Union of South Africa for March, April 
and May of this year amounted to 313,- 
134 ewts, of which 59,661 came from 
Canada, 7,951 from the United States, 
31 from India, 245,780 from Australia 
and 11 from the United Kingdom. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 

The demana for flour in the western 
provinces is fairly active. Country points 
are not buying so freely as is usual at 
this season, but appear to be taking only 
suficient for immediate needs. How- 
ever, the combined domestic and export 
demand is giving the large plants enough 
business to keep them operating mye one fe 
\ satisfactory volume of export trade 
is reported by nearly all the larger mills. 

or delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.40 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.80, and first 
clenvs at $4.80, Fort William basis, sight 


driit; eotton, 15¢ over this basis. Sas- 
kat hewan and Alberta are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10@ 
30. over. Bakers purchasing their sup- 


p in jute get special prices. 
MILLFEED 

e heavy demand for bran and shorts 
f the United States is being main- 
taiicd. The bulk of millfeed shipments 
f western plants continues to go to 
eastern Canadian markets and points on 
the other side of the line. Even with 
m running to capacity on flour, more 


fed could be sold if available. Quota- 
tions: at points in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
Ww nd Alberta, bran $23 ton and shorts 
$25, in mixed cars with flour; interior 


Brilish Columbia points, bran $27 and 
shorts $29; Pacific Coast points, bran 
$28 and shorts $30. 
WHEAT 

The wheat market gained strength 
throughout the week ending Sept. 29. 
Prices are firmer, and the downward 
trend appears to have been checked. 
Western farmers are said to be holding 
their grain. Considering the heavy re- 
ceipis passing, offerings are very light, 
and exporters have had some difficulty 
in filling requirements for their available 
tonnage. The demand for wheat in near 
positions has improved, but there has 
been very little inquiry for anything 
more distant than October. Prices for 
No. 1 northern, in store, Fort William: 


-— Futures—, 

Cash Oct. Dec. 

Bept. 84. vendiaden $ .98% $ .95% $ .94% 
eet, $6 oo beck 96% .96 94% 
8, Seer ee 97% -97 -95% 
weet. By wewkte dhs 98 97 95% 
met. 30 .avestuen .99 97% 96% 
et. Ras oa. cee vce 97% -96% 94% 


In spite of wet weather, which has de- 
layed the movement of grain from some 
points in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
receipts at Winnipeg are showing a 
steady increase. For the week ending 
Sept. 27, wheat inspections averaged 
2,205 cars per day, compared with 1,475 
in the previous week, and 2,166 for the 
corresponding period in 1922. 

OATMEAL 

There is no change in the oatmeal mar- 
ket. Demand is normal for the season 
of the year, and prices remain unchanged. 
Quotations: rolled oats, in 80-lb cotton 
bags, $2.50; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats, to the wholesale 
trade at Winnipeg. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Cash oats of all grades have been in 
good demand, and prices have made frac- 
tional gains. Offerings were light. A 
fair trade has been done in cash barley, 
which has readily absorbed all offerings. 
The contract grades of rye have not been 
wanted, but shippers were keen buyers 
of low grades. Larger offerings of flax- 
Seed accounted for a reduction in price. 
Crushers were again the principal buy- 
ers. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 435,c bu; barley, 50%c; rye, 
64°,c; flaxseed, $2.1234. 

GRAIN DEALERS’ ESTIMATE 
_The North West Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation issued its crop estimate on Sept. 
27. The acreage is based on latest Do- 
minion government figures, and the ag- 
gregate crops in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
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wan and Alberta are placed as follows: 
wheat, 394,810,000 bus; oats, 456,443,000; 
barley, 51,821,000; rye, 11,879,000; flax- 
seed, 5,118,000. The association’s final 
summary of the 1922 wheat crop was 
353,038,000 bus. 

NOTES 

G. V. Hastings, Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is attending 
the annual meeting of the company in 
Montreal. 

R. R. Dobell, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, is visiting the company’s 
newly acquired mill at Edmonton, Alta. 
This plant is expected to be in operation 
very shortly. 

Rainy weather throughout Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan is delaying the move- 
ment of grain. The amount transported 
on Sept. 27 was 3,862,971 bus, or 2,000 





The Canadian Pacific Railway Co. has 
so systematized its handling of wheat 
trains that, in addition to other traffic, it 
is now running three trains an hour of 
60 loaded cars of grain from Winnipeg 
to Fort William. These trains are run 
on schedule time and under the block 
system. Not even in the war period was 
so great efficiency shown in the handling 
of the grain traffic of the West. 

The news that the Hon. Frank Oliver, 
Edmonton, has been appointed a member 
of the dominion board of railway com- 
missioners will be received with satisfac- 
tion wherever this gentleman is known. 
He is an experienced parliamentarian 
and one of the most outstanding public 
men in western Canada. As an ex- 
member of the dominion cabinet and edi- 
tor of the Edmonton Bulletin he has 
made an intensive study of the railway 














The Prince of Wales Makes the Acquaintance ef the Canadian Northwest 


less than on the corresponding day of the 
previous year. 

The wheat crop of Alberta is now esti- 
mated at an average of over 30 bus to 
the acre, a phenomenal yield for unfer- 
tilized land. Some put the average as 
high as 35 bus. Oats are running 50 
bus to the acre. 

According to a press dispatch, 10,000 
bus grain were destroyed when the Home 
Grain and United Grain Growers’ eleva- 
tors at Lougheed, Alta., burned on Sept. 
27. The Home Grain plant contained 
8,000 bus, and the Grain Growers’ 2,000. 

The oats crop of Alberta, now in 
course of threshing, is proving one of the 
best ever grown there, and Alberta is 
famous for the quality of its oats. In- 
spections are showing an average weight 
of 43 lbs per bu, while 34 lbs is the 
standard. : 

A dispatch from Port Arthur, Ont., 
states that the N. Bawlf Grain Co.’s new 
elevator at that point received its first 
car of western grain on Sept. 27. The 
carload will be used to test out the 
workhouse, and as soon as a power line 
is completed the elevator will be ready to 
receive shipments. 





problems of the West, and should bring 
ripe experience to the service of the 
board he now joins. 


J. B. Craig, retiring president of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, in his ad- 
dress at the annual meeting stated that 
western Canada can produce wheat 
cheaper than any other portion of the 
world. This year’s crop will be a record 
breaker, and its cost of production per 
bu will be correspondingly low. He looks 
for Canada to outstrip all competitors in 
wheat raising, and says that this coun- 
try has no reason to fear any competi- 
tion, 


It is announced in Winnipeg that im- 
mediately after the annual convention of 
the United Farmers of Manitoba, which 
will be held about the middle of Janu- 
ary, next, a wheat pool signing campaign 
will be launched in the province. Its 
objective will be the signing up of 331, 
per cent of the total wheat acreage. The 
closing date for receiving signatures has 
been set for April 1, 1924. Copies of 
the draft agreement are being prepared, 
and will be distributed to Manitoba 
farmers as soon as ready, in order that 
its terms may become familiar to them 
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before the district conferences and an- 
nual convention are held. 

The Lake Shippers’ Clearance Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at Winni- 
peg, Sept. 26. In his speech to the as- 
sociation, Capel Tilt, president, stated 
that the past year had been a very suc- 
cessful one. Some 306,500,000 bus grain 
had been loaded at Fort William, which 
was 70,000,000 in excess of the quantity 
handled in the previous year. Shipments 
for November, 1922, had exceeded all 
previous monthly records, the quantity 
loaded being 83,500,000 bus. The board ° 
of officers and directors was re-elected 
in full as follows: president, Capel Tilt; 
vice president, H. T. Swart; treasurer, 
A. K. Godfrey; secretary, S. T. Smith. 
Directors: C. C. Fields, F. J. Anderson 
and R. M. Wolvin. 

During a session of the royal grain in- 
quiry, held Sept. 27 at Medicine Hat, 
Alta., evidence was given by local millers 
regarding the milling industry of the 
province. George Preston, of the Lake 
of the Woods Co., Ltd., Medicine Hat, 
dealt with the potentialities of the 
oriental market. He stated that 14 per 
cent of the firm’s flour output at that 
point was going to the Orient, and that 
the demand was constantly increasing. 
A. F. Andrews, of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Medicine Hat, said that 
25 per cent of his firm’s output went to 
the Orient. Regarding the price of flour, 
he said bakers were not quoted cheaper 
prices than wholesale grocers, except in 
cases where large bakeries had special 
contracts with the mills. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 

Flour sold exceptionally well during 
the last two weeks of September in Van- 
couver and the surrounding district. 
Some of the bakers are contracting for 
supplies up until the end of March, and 
would take on their entire requirements 
right through next summer, but mills are 
not disposed to sell further ahead than 
six months. Others are doing business 
on shorter term contracts, feeling that 
the bottom on flour has not yet been 
reached, and are awaiting further de- 
clines in prices before booking up. Job- 
bers and retailers have loosened up on 
the hand-to-mouth buying policy which 
they have pursued for several months, 
and are now taking on liberal supplies. 

The oriental demand for flour has been 
very light, as buyers there appear to have 
ample supplies to take care of their im- 
mediate needs. It is realized that Cana- 
dian mills are, for the most part, sold 
out on low grades until the end of the 
year, and that any inquiry for these 
grades at the moment would tend to 
stiffen prices. Oriental buyers are also 
well aware of the fact that liner space 
is not obtainable, and inquiries for Ca- 
nadian flour could not result in business. 

The volume of export business worked 
to the United Kingdom so far has been 
very small. Premiums on wheat have 
until recently been quite high, and buy- 
ers have been holding back for better 
prices. Now that wheat premiums are 
rapidly disappearing, United Kingdom 
buyers are watching flour values very 
closely and may be expected to enter the 
market on a rather large scale in the 
immediate future. 


WHEAT 


Practically all the wheat coming to 
Vancouver from the prairies is grading 
No. 1 northern. Demand is excellent. 


Immediate shipment No. 1 northern is 


quoted at 214,@3c over October, first half 
October at 2c over October, and all 
October shipment at 11,@1%,¢ over Win- 
nipeg October. Backward weather in 
Alberta has delayed country deliveries, 
and Vancouver exporters feel that the 
premiums which at present obtain will 
practically disappear when the weather 
clears. 

The Orient has been buying quite 
heavily, and exporters have been obliged 
to charter steamers in which to make 
shipment, owing to all liner space being 
booked up. Sacking facilities in Van- 
couver are being booked up to full pres- 
ent capacity, indicating that quite large 
sales of sacked wheat have been made. 
With completion of the new government 
elevator addition in early November, 
more sacking facilities will be available, 
but these cannot at the moment be con- 
tracted for. United Kingdom and conti- 
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nental buyers have been quite active, and 
large sales are being made to these mar- 
kets. Approximately 5,000,000 bus have 
already been sold for export, and the 
total increases daily. 


OATS 


Immediate shipment Alberta No. 2 
Canadian western oats are quoted at 
$28.50 ton. October shipment prices are 
easier, and this grade can be bought for 
October shipment at $26w26.50. The 
local trade is in no immediate need of 
Alberta oats, as it has sufficient local 
oats to carry it into October, when it 
expects prices to be much easier. 1wo 
thousand tons local oats went to the 
United Kingdom early in October, pretty 
well cleaning up the surplus stock of 
British Columbia oats, and dealers will 
require supplies from Alberta early in 
October. 

MILLFEED 

Supplies of bran and shorts are not 
quite as scarce as earlier in September, 
but the price is holding quite steady at 
$28 for bran and $30 for shorts. The 
high price of millfeeds has curtailed buy- 
ing, and dealers are out of the market, 
except for such quantities as they re- 
quire for mixed feeds, until prices be- 
come more reasonable in comparison with 
coarse grain values. Feed flour is slight- 
ly easier, and car lots are available at 
$3.70 bbl, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Rates to the United Kingdom are 
stronger, and October space is now held 
at 30s, November at 3ls 3d and De- 
cember at 32s 6d. The persistent de- 
mand from north Pacific ports is given 
as the reason for the advance. Charters 
have been fixed for European ports at 
33s 9d for November and 35s for De- 
cember loading at Vancouver, and as 
there are ample vessels available for 
charter it is not thought that liner space 

rates can advance to any degree. 
H. M. Cameron. 


PORTO RICO 

San Juan, Porto Rico, Sept. 11.—Mer- 
chants and bakers with old stocks fear 
their flour may spoil. New crop wheat 
is beginning to arrive. 

Some mills quote as follows: patents 
$6.30 bbl, first clear $5.75, and second 
clear $5, all c.if., Porto Rico. Because 
of the fact that a number of sales have 
been made up to next March, business 
may be dull until December. 

Corn meal prices are very strong, and 
few purchases have been made. Prices 
on scratch feed have also been raised. 

The trade here is anxious to see the 
quality of flour that has been sold at.low 
prices. 

Frank Ballester, of the firm of Bal- 
lester Hermanos, representative of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. and 
the Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIl., has 
returned from his trip to Spain, France, 
London and the United States. 

Bread is selling at Ponce at 5c per lb, 
and there is heavy competition among 
bakeries. 

Fernanpo Moret. 





CHILE 

Santiaco, Cute, Aug. 20.—The flour 
market for the past month has been very 
dull, and so continues. Bakers are buy- 
ing for their immediate needs only, as 
they expect a further drop in prices. 
There is very little demand from the 
northern ports. 

Today’s flour price is 23.5 pesos per 
bag of 46 kilos (approximately $5.75 per 
bbl). Wheat, placed in railway station 
at Santiago, in bags of 100 kilos, is 
quoted at 32 pesos (approximately $1.05 
per bu). 

NOTES 

There are many inquiries and a good 
market waiting for machinery that will 
clean Chilean red clover seed and alfalfa 
sufficiently well so that it will pass the 
United States importation regulations. 

A 1750-bbl mill is to be erected at 
Talea for Holman & Co. to replace the 
plant omy oy | destroyed by fire. The 
machinery is being supplied by the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





There has been a notable decrease this 
year in the exports of American wheat, 
corn, rye and other food products to 
Belgium. 
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While the volume of sales in the New 
York flour market for the week ending 
Sept. 29 was not large, general condi- 
tions were healthy and the trend was to- 
ward optimism rather than pessimism. 
The steadier tone of the wheat market 
gave a firmness to flour prices, with 
many mills advancing a little on all 
grades. The general attitude of millers 
showed a determination to keep prices 
steady and to avoid the ruinous price 
cutting that helped make last season 
what it was. 

Buyers were not inclined to follow 
mills on the upturn, feeling that the 
present range would not hold, and being 
willing to take a chance on higher prices 
later on rather than be caught with large 
stocks and the market against them. It 
will probably be a long time before buy- 
ers will load up heavily, as they were 
burned so badly last year that the scars 
have not yet healed. The spot situation 
was normal, so buyers could not fill their 
requirements at reduced prices, 

Bids at the old prices were frequent, 
but did not generally result in sales, 
showing that buyers’ and sellers’ ideas 
were too far apart still for good busi- 
ness. At the close of the week all flour 
prices were higher, with spring wheat 
grades in better demand than hard win- 
ters. 

While the rye flour situation was im- 
proved, it was not all that might be 
hoped for, as a few of the larger mills 
dropped stuff on the market at 20@30c 
below the range, which made a difficult 
situation for smaller ones. These sales 
in many instances were for shipment at a 
date far into the future, and did not 
help the general situation. 

A fairly good business went on in the 
export market. Shipments to Scandina- 
vian ports during the current week were 
good, and sales were to the Mediterra- 
nean countries, chiefly Greece. The busi- 
ness was mostly of small lots, but they 
aggregated a very fair volume. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents $6.75@7.25, standard patents $6.25 
@6.75, clears $5.35@5.80; hard winter 
patents $6@6.35, straights $5.40@5.90, 
clears $4.60@5.15; soft winter straights, 
$4.70@4.90; rye, $3.85@4.35,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 203,615 bbls; exports, 124,383. 

WHEAT 

The general trend of the wheat mar- 
ket for the week ending Sept. 29 was up- 
ward. There was a rise early in the week 
on the rumor that legislation would be 
enacted to help the farmer, on the Ger- 
man news, and on the improvement in 
export business. Statistics continued 
bearish and included another big move- 
ment in the Northwest, though this did 
not affect the market to any great ex- 
tent in the shape of hedges. Quotations: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.214%,; No. 1 
dark spring, c.i.f., export, $1.3914; No. 
2 hard winter, c.i.f., export, $1.18%,; No. 
1 northern Manitoba, c.i.f., export, 
$1.1414; No. 2 mixed durun, c.i.f., export, 
$1.1134. Receipts, 2,125,600 bus; exports, 
493,019. 

COARSE GRAINS 


The strength of September corn was a 
feature. This was a reflection of cover- 
ing orders, and lifted that delivery to 
new high levels. The cash situation con- 
tinued strong, and country offers were 
light. Moreover, unfavorable weather 
conditions indicated that the marketing 
of new corn would be slow. Quotations: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.124%,; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.114%,; No. 2 white, $1.12. Receipts, 
133,000 bus. 





The oats market reflected the strength 
of other grains along with a good cash 
demand, small country offers and light 
stocks. Heavy farm feeding continued 
to be a feature. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
52@52Y,c; No. 3 white, 50@50%,c. Re- 
ceipts, 74,000 bus; exports, 31,031. 


NEW YORK DRAYAGE ALLOWANCE 


As a main feature of its recommenda- 
tions for immediate relief from present 
uneconomic practices, the Port of New 
York Authority has filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a brief sug- 
gesting the propriety of drayage allow- 
ances in the port of New York district. 

All railroads make allowances to ship- 
pers for trucking certain articles from 
the New Jersey terminals to points of 
delivery in Manhattan and Brooklyn. 
The Erie Railroad, by an arrangement 
with the United States Trucking Cor- 
poration to act as its agent in making 
truck delivery both of carload and less 
than carload freight at certain inland 
freight stations in Manhattan or at store 
door, has reduced its terminal cost from 
about $3 ton to $1.40, and predicts a 
tremendous saving if such an arrange- 
ment could be made to apply to all roads. 

The congestion of west side Manhattan 
piers makes it necessary for the railroads 
to employ shippers and trucking com- 
panies to aid in the delivery of freight, 
and the port authority is planning to ac- 
quire a number of inland freight ter- 
minals on Manhattan Island at points 
convenient to shippers, and arrange for 
freight transfer between these stations 
and the New Jersey terminals. 

The brief points out that allowances of 
the kind referred to are expressly au- 
thorized in the transportation act and 
in numerous decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


NOTES 

D. R. Strauss, of Albert Seligman & 
Co., spent two weeks in Atlantic City. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., Balti- 
more, visited the New York office of the 
company on Sept. 26. 

J. C. Potter, flour man, of Ballinrobe, 
Ireland, called on William Simpson dur- 
ing the week ending Sept. 29. 

The National Biscuit Co. has declared 
its quarterly dividend of 75c on common 
capital stock, payable Oct. 15. 

There was a very definite rumor that 
George Silver was married on Sept. 27, 
spending his honeymoon at Atlantic City. 

H. C. Moore, export manager of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, recently visited Samuel Knight- 
on & Son. ‘ 

C. B. Spaulding, of the New Century 
Co., Chicago, who has spent several 
months in Europe, landed in New York 
from the Belgenland on Sept. 29. 

H. L. McLeod, assistant manager of 
the New York office of the Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., returned from Minneapo- 
lis and eastern New York on Sept. 28. 

Sigmund Steeg, formerly of Chicago, 
but now located in Hamburg, Germany, 
arrived at New York on the Resolute, of 
the United American Line, and left for a 
brief trip to the Southwest. 

Exports of merchandise for the eight 
months ended with August amounted to 
$2,562,000,000, compared with $2,424,000,- 
000 during the eight months ended with 
August, 1922. Imports aggregated $2,- 
650,000,000, compared with $1,952,000,000 
for the corresponding period last year. 

R. S. Bausman, manager of export 
sales for the Washburn-Crosby Co., re- 
turned from abroad on the Aquitania, 
arriving in New York Sept. 28. On 
board the same ship was Papyrus, the 
English derby winner who is to try his 
speed on Oct. 20 against America’s best 
thoroughbred at Belmont Park. 
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Among millers in New York during 
the week ending Sept. 29 were Dwight K. 
Yerxa, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis; F. J. Lingham, president Fed- 
eral Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lockport, 
N. Y; W. H. Duffett, president J. A, 
Hinds & Co., Rochester, N. Y; R. y. 
Biddulph, of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co, 
Ltd., Montreal. 


The Official Gazette records the follow- 
ing applications filed in the United States 
Patent Office for registrations of trade- 
marks by concerns located in the East: 
Unicorn, flour, P. N. Gray & Co; Plat- 
inum, flour, Joseph Moskowitz, New 
York; Royal Palms, bread, Ward Baking 
Co., New York. Wallace & Tiernan 
Pando Co., Belleville, N. J., has applied 
for Pando for a food shortening. Bran- 
let, a new cereal, has been placed on the 
market by the Weed Co., the factory of 
which is at Wilton, Conn. 


Colonel F. S. Greene, state superintend- 
ent of public works, has declared himself 
in favor of improving the state barge 
canal to make it one of the state’s great- 
est assets, putting at rest reports thai he 
was in favor of abandoning it. It had 
been charged that forces were at work 
to make this canal merely a water power 
reservoir, to curb its competition with 
other carriers, but Colonel Greene ex- 
pressed himself in favor of a 12-fvot 
depth and with proper facilities for suc- 
cessful economical operation. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was stronger and more active in 
the week ending Sept. 29. The tracing 
ran principally to near-by soft winter 
straights for export, while springs and 
hard winters were more uppish than ac- 
tive. Still, the whole list made a vain 
in both price and demand, regardless of 
the bluff or slump in wheat at the close. 
The real fun will hardly begin until 
Canada has blown itself or sold its sur- 
plus, and Europe and Japan come tap- 
ping at our doors for the little reserves 
that we may have left, but in the mean- 
time if anything should happen to the 
Argentine crop, which we have known to 
occur before, it would be as a bombshell 
thrown into the market, knocking the 
bears seven ways for Sunday and mak- 
ing them wish that they had never been 
born, and causing consternation and pan- 
demonium to reign generally. 

The business of the week was confined 
chiefly to almost daily sales of round 
lots of near-by soft winter straight for 
export at and around $4.50, jutes, Bal- 
timore, for quick shipment, and scatter- 
ing cars of springs and hard winters at 
prices within the range of quotations, 
which, however, in most cases were nearer 
the inside than the outside rates. Many 
of the near-by mills have sufficient or- 
ders on their books to keep them busy 
until Christmas and, consequently, have 
little or nothing to offer. An occasional 
tributary shipment is turned down on 
arrival because of being ground from 
fly-cut wheat, which is bad for the buy- 
ers who stocked up at a low level, yet 
the bulk of the deliveries seem to be 
entirely satisfactory. 

Hard winters are relatively stronger 
than springs, but the offerings of neither 
are either liberal or pressing. Kansas 
City is sporting a spread of 17@18c on 
its cash dark and hard wheat, whic! is 
more than double the difference between 
our No. 1 and No. 5 grades and whici: is 
therefore regarded as absurd by the | cal 
trade. 

City mills ran full time and capacity, 
and reported demand good, export and 
domestic. They advanced their spring 
patent 15c bbl and winters 25c, and re- 
duced feed 50c ton. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barre!, in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood; 
5@l5c less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $6.60@0.59, 
standard patent $6.10@6.35; hard witter 
short patent $6.35@6.60, straight $5.°5@ 
6.10; soft winter short patent $5.55@ 
5.60, straight (near-by) $4.40@4.65; rye 
flour, white $4@4.25, dark $3.65@3 90. 
City mills’ jobbing prices: spring }at- 
ent, $7.65; winter patent, 3 winter 
straight, $5.50. 

Receipts for the week ending Sept. 29 
were 36,043 bbls; exports, 17,265. 

MILLFEED 
Millfeed was easier in tone if not in 


price, with demand slow throughout. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
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spring bran, $35@35.50; soft winter bran, 
#35,50@36; standard middlings, $35.50@ 
36; flour middlings, $37@38; red dog, 
$40@41; city mills’ middlings, $35. 


WHEAT 


No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
on Sept. 29 at 55%c under No. 2 red 
winter, as against 5%4c under the pre- 
vious week, and 8%c under last year. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, 
$1.08%, ; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.03%,; October, $1.03% ; November, 
$1,051 5 range of new southern for week, 
74c@$1.04; last year, 60c@$1.12. 

Of the 165,742 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Sept. 29, 163,832 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
16,000 bus. Stocks were 1,769,926. bus, 
1,702,031 domestic and 67,895 Canadian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 23 to Sept. 29 were 1,075,173 bus, 
against 956,681 in the corresponding 
period of 1922. Arrivals for the current 
week were 10,562 bus, against 17,101 last 
year. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, $1.0714; near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $5.10. Receipts, 24,183 bus; 
stock, 31,562. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
97, 1922, to Sept. 29, 1923, 408,614 bus; 
year ago, 689,490. 

" Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 5114¢; No. 3 white, domestic, 


49¥,c. Receipts, 24,729 bus; stock, 166,- 
719. 

Closing prices for rye: No. 2, spot, 
78%4c. Receipts, 2,392’ bus; stock, 126,- 
614. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 
Receipts and exports in September, 
with comparisons (000’s omitted) : 





--Receipts— -—Exports— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis..... 153 152 97 86 
Wheat, bus 819 2,573 595 2,740 
Corn, bus. 54 833. Pr 964 
Se, BUD. + si050 207 1,153 ad 972 
Bee, BUS... cc 24 1,938 26 1,642 
Barley, bus.... 6 135 os 118 
| A ae 9 15 3 24 
Millfeed, tons. . 2 2 


Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to 
Oct. 1, with comparisons (000’s omitted) : 





7-Receipts— -—Exports—, 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis.... 1,018 922 423 355 
Wheat, bus... 14,389 17,233 13,529 16,456 
Corn, bus..... 8,736 37,850 9,397 37,090 
Cee, DUS... 1,611 3,974 980 2,664 
wns BUS... 6<.06 10,746 138,184 12,188 14,775 
Barley, bus.. 68 710 105 1,031 
Malt, bus..... 176 222 124 235 
B’kwheat, bus 5 1 ove 
Millfeed, tons. 12 14 

NOTES 


Exports from Baltimore for the cur- 
rent week included 3,294 bus malt. 

The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association of Baltimore is planning to 
receive and entertain a delegation of 300 
business men from Harrisburg, Pa., on 
Oct. 9. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co. flour, 
is back from a trip to New York, where 
he found business good. He will motor 
with his family through western Penn- 
sylvania. 

Morris Schapiro, president C. A. Gam- 

brill Mfg. Co., Inc., operating the Patap- 
sco Flouring Mills, Ellicott City, Md., 
sailed for Europe on the Leviathan, ac- 
companied by his wife. 
_ The E. H. Koester bakery and a dwell- 
Ing owned by the bakery were slightly 
damaged by ‘fire and water on Sept. 25 
as the result, it is said, of boiling lard on 
the third floor of the bakery igniting 
and overflowing its containers. 

Among Maryland millers on *change 
here during the current week were W. C. 
Keeting, president, respectively, of the 
Keedysville Milling Co., Keedysville, and 
the Liberty Milling Co., Germantown, 
and E, Z. Bowman, of Bowman Bros., 
Gaithersburg. 

Kolb’s bakery and the Meade Baking 
Co, of this city, are actively competing 
for the local family trade on bread by 
making a house-to-house canvass for new 
customers and by leaving a trial loaf of 
their product wherever the prospect for 
business is encouraging. 

Recent visitors to this market were 
Frank C, Lund, Philadelphia district rep- 
resentative of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., D. W. Camp, Jr., vice 
President Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Mill- 





ing Co., and N, L. Hensley, vice presi- 
dent Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. 

Baltimore will be represented at the 
forthcoming convention of the National 
Grain Dealers’ Association at Des 
Moines, Iowa, by John A. Peterson, su- 
perintendent of the Port Covington ele- 
vator of the Western Maryland Railway, 
and David H. Larkin, chief grain in- 
spector of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Charles M. Trueheart, of Trueheart & 
Russell, flour jobbers and mill agents, 
has been elected president of the Savage 
Transfer Corporation, one of the oldest 
and largest of the local transfer com- 
panies, succeeding the late Myer Fox. 
Mr. Trueheart says his new office will in 
no way conflict with his flour business. 

Aimar W. Myhre, Minnesota state 
grain department, Minneapolis, and C. 
EK. Parish, supervisor of samples, Min- 
neapolis district, were in Baltimore on 
Sept. 25. They paid their respects to 
Harold Anderson, federal grain super- 
visor at this point, and David H. Larkin, 
chief grain inspector of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and left in the evening: for 
Norfolk, Va. 

In the United States district court 
here, the Franklin Sugar Refining Co., 
of Philadelphia, suing the Levering Cof- 
fee Co., of Baltimore, to recover on an 
alleged $400,000 contract for the pur- 
chase of sugar, was given a verdict for 
$11,857. In the same court, B. H. Howeil, 
Son & Co. have instituted suit against 
Bentley, Shriver & Co., wholesale grocers 
of this city, to recover on an alleged 
$60,000 contract for the purchase of 
sugar. 

The port development commission of 
Baltimore and the Western Maryland 
Railway have finally come to an agree- 
ment relative to the two large piers and 
warehouses which the former is to con- 
struct for the latter at the McComas 
Street terminal. The improvement, which 
is to be completed within 30 months 
after the signing of the contract, will 
cost between $3,500,000 and $4,000,000 
and be leased to the railroad for 20 
years at 6 per cent per annum basis total 
cost, including value of the land, the 
railway having the privilege of renewing 
the lease for an additional 20 years at 
the same rental. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


The week ending Sept. 29 was un- 
usually quiet. While flour prices were 
advanced by some millers, as a rule it 
was found impossible to interest buyers, 
and the volume of sales was smail. Busi- 
ness throughout September was less than 
usual at this time of the year. 

Spring wheat millers, while openly firm 
as regards prices, are quietly offering at 
concessions of 15@25c bbl, and there is 
little question that further reductions 
would be made if bids for any fair-sized 
lots were heard. It has been particular- 
ly difficult to interest the big wholesale 
bakers, as they seem to be well supplied 
with flour, some of them well into the 
new year. The smaller baker seems able 
to pick up what flour is needed for pres- 
ent requirements. 

Hard winter wheat millers are in most 
instances willing to make about the same 
concessions as spring wheat millers, but 
the result is far from satisfactory as re- 
gards volume of sales. Soft winter 
wheat flours are fairly firm, with less 
disposition to cut prices. Arrivals were 
about 6,000 bbls more than during the 
corresponding week a year ago. 

There is no demand for Pacific Coast 
flours, either hard wheat top patent or 
soft winters, and no sales were reported. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
spring patent, special short $7.50@7.75, 
standard $6.35@7.25, first clear $5.50@6; 
hard winter patent, $5.50@6.65; soft win- 
ter patent $5.50@6.75, straight $5.25@6, 
clear $5@5.60. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed rules lbwer on wheat feeds, 
with a rather slow demand. Other feeds 
hold steady, with a moderate inquiry. 
Spring bran, prompt shipment, lake and 
rail, $36@36.50 ton; winter bran, $36.25 
@36.75; middlings, $36.50@39.50; mixed 
feed, $36.50@39.25; red dog, $42; gluten 
feed, $52.40; hominy feed, $11.50, gluten 
meal, $61.15; stock feed, $40.50; oat hulls, 
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reground, $20.50; cottonseed meal, }49@ 
56; linseed meal, $49.50,—all in 100’s. 


RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
Receipt and stocks at Boston for the 
week ending Sept. 29: 


r~Receipts— -—Stocks—— 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Wiour, Dhie.... 39,7765 S88,785 ces seers 
Sere 24,810 B,O07TB sw snes 
Oats, bus.. 21,325 144,695 26,424 826,763 
a Cin vent Gee we es5s 350 278 
Barley, bus... a ss4a6. %é6Kead.. Oaene 
Millfeed, tons. 87 54 
Corn meal, bbis 328 
Oatmeal, cases. 8,120 
Oatmeal, sacks. 1,000 


Receipts during the month of Septem- 
ber: 





1922 
Flour, bbis .. 109,715 
Week, BR ss evccccceszas 55,575 
Ce ES reac ica.ss + am 85% 0% 4,385 
TG, TD cones 923,350 
SG MP Sor tn s.0% 4,330 
Barley, bus ..... 5 2,000 
Millfeed, tons .... § 232 
ce OS eee ee ee 860 1,323 
Oatmeal, cases .........-. 1,800 18,165 
GCatmenl, GROG .cccccticoes cover 2,515 


NOTES 

W. J. Brewer, sales manager Thomp- 
son Miiling Co., Lockport, N. Y., Joseph 
H. Ismert, Kansas City, J. J. Sack, New 
York City, and Samuel Sosland, Kansas 
City, were recently on ’change here. 

Julius Barnes, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
will speak at the opening assembly lunch- 
eon of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
Oct. 3, at the Copley-Plaza Hotel. 

There is a much better demand for corn 
meal, with the market held 5@10c higher. 
Granulated yellow is quoted at $2.40, 
bolted yellow $2.35, and feeding meal 
and cracked corn $2.20, all in 100’s. Oat- 
meal continues dull at the recent decline 
in price. Rolled is quoted at $2.65 and 
cut and ground at $2.91, in 90-lb sacks. 
Rye flour firmly held, but quiet at $4.30 
@4.50 bbl for white patent. 

A food fair is to be held in Horticul- 
tural Hall, Oct. 8-20, by the Boston Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association for the benefit 
of that organization. The exhibition 
committee consists of Richard Nason, E. 
B. Stiles, Edwin L. Webster, W. N. Cur- 
tis and George G. Ormon. Mr. Nason 
is president of the association, and has 
been an active member for many years. 
Mr. Webster is vice president. James E. 
Sheridan has been a director and vice 
president, and is general manager of the 
fair. 

Louis W. DePass. 
ROCHESTER 

Shipping directions came in rather 
freely during the week ending Sept. 29, 
and mills have been fairly busy. At the 
same time the trade appeared disinclined 
to buy much flour on the present upturn, 
preferring to take a chance on a reac- 
tion. 

Jobbers, bakers and the other regular 
outlets for the bulk of the output here 
refuse to take wheat tariff talk or gov- 
ernmental interference of any kind seri- 
ously. There has been some inquiry on 
lots, delivery within 90 days, at prices 
well under the present range. 

Some mills report that a few of their 
regular customers are taking on addi- 
tional stocks of flour as is seasonable for 
this time of year, but not sufficient to 
make a very active market. Some are 
virtually out of the market on clears and 
have little to offer in low grade. Ap- 
parently there is some relation between 
the extremely high prices for feeds and 
the active demand for low grade. 

Following wheat, millers have advanced 
prices on hard wheat flours 10@15c, with 
the following quotations now in effect: 
spring patents, $7.10@7.50 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.20; bakers 
patent, $6.85@7.10, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; spring straights, $6.75, cotton 
98’s, mostly local; first clears, $5.75@ 
6.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$6; low grade, $4.30@4.50, jute, car lots, 
Boston. 

Farmers are still holding back soft 
winter wheat, and mills are mostly pay- 
ing about 10c premium for what they get. 
There is considerable inquiry for winter 
straights, but jobbers and the trade are 
unwilling to pay flour prices based on 
premium wheat, and the result is light 
trade. Shipping directions on earlier 
purchases are coming in sufficient volume 
to give fair activity. 

Winter straights, mill brands, are of- 
fered at $5.50@5.60 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
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lots, Boston; local, $5.50. Entire wheat 
steady at $6.50@6.60 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston, but shipments all in mixed 
cars. Graham flour unchanged at $5.50 
@5.60 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, 
with demand light and movement in less 
than car lots. 

There is some inquiry for rye flour, 
but at the present range of prices the 
trade is chary of buying. Some see im- 
provement ahead based on recent de- 
velopments in Germany, but that is not 
taken very seriously by the trade. Com- 
petition from seedsmen who bought heav- 
ily of rye early is now past, but feed 
mills are grinding quite freely to good 
advantage at the present range of prices 
on rye grain and millfeeds. Best white 
brands rye flour are offered at $4.40 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Nothing 
doing in western. 

Mills are still mostly much behind on 
feed orders. Some of them are sold a 
month ahead at the present rate of pro- 
duction, with others out of the market 
completely. Everything is moving in 
mixed cars, mostly to regular customers. 
Prices are firm to $1 higher, with quota- 
tions about as follows: spring bran, 
$37.50 ton, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; 
local, $36; winter bran, $34, sacked, most- 
ly local; spring middlings, standard $39, 
flour $40.50, both sacked, mixed cars, 
Boston; local, standard, $38; winter mid- 
dlings, $36, sacked, mostly local. Rye 
feed firm at $32, sacked, mostly local. 
Country mills selling largely to their 
local trade report winter bran selling at 
$36 ton and winter middlings at $38. 
Western feed in good demand, with 
ground oats selling at $33 ton and corn 
meal at $40, both sacked, delivered. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output = activity 

Bem, TORO csc wesdevsvceves 6,800 37 
Previous week ...-:.cses00 5,850 31 
Of this week’s total, 5,200 bbls were 


spring wheat flour, 1,300 winter and 300 
rye. 
NOTES 

Mill B of the Moseley & Motley Mill- 
ing Co. was recently closed down two 
days to permit installation of a Carter 
dise separator. 

Recent frosts caught much ensilage 
corn, injuring it badly, particularly on 
low ground, With the season backward, 
farmers have delayed cutting corn at 
least a fortnight beyond the usual time. 

Asserting that a better yield may turn 
loss into profit on the wheat crop here, 
the New York State College-of Agri- 
culture has made exhaustive tests on va- 
rious varieties. In co-operation with the 
college, farm bureaus through the dis- 
trict have assisted in distributing seed 
of some of the best yielders. A new 
variety of hard, red, beardless wheat, 
called forward, is a favorite. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


BUFFALO 

The flour market has undergone marked 
changes, most of which are distinctly 
pleasing to the mills. Perhaps the most 
radical one has been that by a large pro- 
ducer who has advanced prices as much 
as 50c bbl and who is understood to 
have instructed salesmen that limits are 
to be very strictly maintained at all 
times. 

There is a strong feeling here that this 


_ pécedent will result in very material 


progress toward the elimination of the 
ruinous price cutting which has been per- 
sistent during the past three or four 
months. Results, in fact, already arc 
apparent, the maximum and minimum 
quotations on various grades showing a 
much smaller range than for some time. 

Best spring patents now are quoted at 
$6.75@7, standard patents $6.40@6.60, 
first clears $5.50@6; Kansas fancy pat- 
ents $6.55@6.70, standard patents $6.20@ 
6.35. Semolinas advanced sharply to 
$6.35. Recent quotations were as low as 
$5.45. ' 

There has been a very substantial vol- 
ume of buying, and many of the larger 
consumers are understood to have booked 
their requirements for the remainder of 
1923. With millers experiencing difficul- 
ty in getting wheat which meets their re- 
quirements, the market has indications of 
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firmness which it has lacked for some 
time. 
Millers, during the current week, 


showed interest in soft red winter wheat, 
also in white winter, but receipts were 
light and sellers’ ideas did not meet those 
of buyers. At the close, on Sept. 29, a 
few cars were offered at $1.13%4, while 
buyers bid $1.11%4. 

Some sales of oats were reported, de- 
mand being mostly for the poorer grades. 
Corn demand was brisk, and sales were 
limited by offerings. Closing prices, 
Sept. 29: corn, No. 2 yellow $1.03, No. 3 
yellow $1.02, No. 4 yellow $1.001,; oats, 
No. 2 white 49c, No. 3 white 471%%c, No. 
4 white 451%,c; barley, new malting 74 
@i6c, feed 68@69c, c.i.f., Buffalo, for 
shipment; rye, nominal at 801,c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, in barrels, with 
comparisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Dat. BOBO ..kccceveccoeve 122,401 74 
Previous week ......++s++ 119,851 72 
EOE DORE ciccccccscessene 115,650 69 
Two years ago 163,768 98 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Grain receipts during the week ending 
Sept. 29 showed a substantial increase, 
but were nowhere near the average for 
this season of the year. Wheat receipts 
were 2,627,764 bus, rye 236,000, corn 568,- 
000, and barley 297,373. 

Elevators are only about one third 
filled, and the railroads could handle 
much more grain than is offered. Canal 
fleets are being kept fairly busy. Cana- 
dian shippers continue to bid for ton- 
nage at the advanced rate of 51,c bu, 
Fort William to Buffalo. It is reported 
that 6c are offered for November load- 
ing, and that tonnage to cover 2,000,000 
bus has been placed at this rate. Some 
American vessel owners who have 
pledged themselves not to carry grain 
have taken Duluth to Buffalo charters 
at 3c, rather than accept the much more 
attractive Fort William rate. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeeds are showing unmistakable 
signs of weakness, although local mills 
are clinging to prices which prevailed 
in the previous week. Resellers are of- 
fering bran as much as $1 under mill 
prices, and evidently are more than will- 
ing to unload their holdings at sacrifice 
prices. Millers point to light production 
and a fair demand to support their price 
policy, but it seems to be the general 
opinion here that the present level cannot 
long be maintained unless new factors 
develop. 

Shading of other grades is reported, 
although the cut has not extended as 
far as that applied to bran. Mill quota- 
tions: bran, $32.50; standard middlings, 
$33.50; flour middlings, $36; mixed feed, 
$34.50; red dog, $37. 

Local mills have finished grinding 31 
and 32 per cent oil meal, and have be- 
gun production of the 34 per cent grade. 
The latter is being offered at $46 for 
prompt shipment and $48 for October to 
December. Demand has been brisk. Re- 
sellers have some immediate shipment 
meal to offer at $45.50, but are not in- 
clined to sell futures at the prices mills 
are quoting. 

Cottonseed meal declined 50c to these 
new prices, f.o.b., Boston: 43 per cent, 
$54.50; 41 per cent, $52.50; 36 per cent, 
$48.50,—October to December shipment. 

Hominy sales have been heavy at un- 
changed prices, and some in transit has 
been offered. Gluten has held recent ad- 
vances. 

NOTES 


Fred Stoldt is building a feed mill at 
Town Line, N. Y. 

Excellent progress is being made on the 
new mill of the Island Warehouse Co. 

Hayden Newhall, gge man, is report- 
ed recovering from his recent operation. 

The Interlake Steamship Co. is build- 
ing a new office building at the foot of 
Erie Street. 

W. O. Fehling, of Samuel Bell & Sons, 
Philadelphia, was the guest of Frank A. 
Dirnberger at the Buffalo Flour Club’s 
meeting, Sept. 28. 

The $70,000 plant which the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co, will erect in Ganson 
Street will be used for flour blending and 
as a distributing warehouse. 
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W. B. Hawke, head of the oil meal de- 
partment of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., has returned from an auto tour 
through Atlantic seaboard states. 

Godfrey Morgan, manager of elevators 
of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., is re- 
ported slowly recovering after a series 
of operations. It was at first feared that 
his illness might prove fatal. 

C. H. Monnier, grain dealer of Oris- 
kany, N. Y., who was a recent visitor on 
the Buffalo Corn Exchange, reports that 
this season is the quietest he has experi- 
enced in 30 years in the brokerage busi- 
ness. 

Two major improvements have been 
recommended for the Buffalo harbor dis- 
trict. One will remove a shoal in the 
Niagara River near Tonawanda, and the 
other proposes widening of the Black 
Rock ship canal. 

In the first of a series of advertise- 
ments on “Buffalo’s Foundations” the 
Buffalo Trust Co. gives statistics regard- 
ing the city’s grain and milling interests, 
which are referred to as basic industries 
in the city’s prosperity. 

At the New York state barge canal 
conference in Syracuse, George Clinton, 
Sr., grandson of Governor Clinton, build- 
er of the Erie Canal, was elected chair- 
man of the organization formed to sup- 
port the barge canal and to work for its 
improvement and use. 

P. D. Faunestock. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mill limits on flour during the week 
ending Sept. 29 were in many cases ad- 
vanced on account of the high premiums 
being asked for good milling wheat, but 
buyers were reluctant to follow the en- 
hanced views of manufacturers, and were 
generally able to secure enough flour at 
the old levels to satisfy urgent needs. 
They are not disposed to stock up ahead, 
and the volume of business transacted 
was limited. 

Receipts of flour amounted to 200 bbls, 
and 13,810,037 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 
2,500 sacks to Glasgow, 1,000 to Gothen- 
burg and 305 to Liverpool. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patent 
$6.65@6.85, standard patent $6.40@6.60, 
first clear $5.70@6; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $6@6.25; soft 
winter straight, $4.35@5.50. Rye flour, 
$4.35 @4.60. 

MILLFEED 


Offerings of millfeed are light, but 
there is little demand, and prices of flour 
middlings are slightly lower. Other va- 
rieties show little quotable change. Quo- 
tations in car lots, per ton, to arrive: 
spring bran, $36.50@37.50; soft winter 
bran, $37@37.50; standard middlings, $37 


@37.50; flour middlings, $838@38.50; red 
dog, $41@42. 
WHEAT 
The wheat market was alternately 


higher and lower, closing at a net ad- 
vance of Ic. Offerings only moderate, 
and not much demand. Receipts, 186,965 
bus; exports, 204,000; stock, 998,977. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator: 
No. 2 red winter, $1.08@1.09; No. 3, 
$1.05@1.06; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.03@1.04; mixed, 3c under red winter. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 

Export deliveries of corn were nomi- 
nal, in the absence of spot offerings. 
Local car lots advanced 314c under 
searcity. Receipts, 7,902 bus; stock, 19,- 
615. Quotations: car lots for local trade, 
No. 2 yellow $1.09@1.10, No. 3 yellow 
$1.08@1.09. 

Offerings of corn products are light 
and the market is very firm, in sym- 
pathy with the strength of raw material. 
Demand is moderate. Quotations, in 
100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $2.42@2.75; 
yellow and white table meal, fancy, $2.42 
@2.75; pearl hominy and grits, $2.42@ 
2.75. 

OATS AND OATMEATL 


With light offerings the market for 
oats advanced 1%%c. At the close, how- 
ever, the market eased off 14c and closed 
quiet. Receipts, 44,894 bus; stock, 272,- 
677. Quotations: No. 2 white, 5114,@52c; 
No. 3 white, 481, @49 0c. 

The oatmeal market is quiet, but firm 
under light offerings. Quotations: ground 
oatmeal, 100-lb sac ks, $5.10; rolled, steam 
or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $5.60; 





patent cut, per two 100-Ib sacks, $8; 
pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $5.10, 
coarse $3 

NOTES 

On Oct. 1 the Commercial Exchange 
will resume transacting business on east- 
ern standard time. 

W. George Coleman, of the grain and 
feed firm of C. S. Coleman & Co., has 
applied for membership in the Commer- 
cial Exchange. 

Members of the Commercial Ex- 
change Golf Association are looking for- 
ward to Oct. 9, when their next monthly 
game will be played at the Whitemarsh 
Country Club. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 
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(Continued from page 41.) 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Oct. Ciece seccee 455,834 389,340 355,760 
Sept. 29... 299,815 436,660 423,615 321,210 
Sept. 22... 276,830 396,451 426,615 310,695 
Sept. 15... 270,490 409,635 439,435 219,965 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Oct. 6.202 sevese 3,425 4,495 3,925 
Sept. 39... wecese cevece 3,980 1,050 
Sept. 22... 1,014 3,213 2,886 eee. 
Sept. 15... 1,071 1,071 4,385 1,570 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Sept. 23-29 ....... 237,750 142,330 59 
Previous week ... 362,100 223,415 60 
WOOP Ge ..ikcweans 375,240 243,010 64 
Two years ago.... 417,690 204,260 48 
Three years ago... 419,610 215,440 §1 
Four years ago.... 398,610 264,340 66 
Five years ago.... 345,150 271,385 78 


Flour output and om shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Aug. 11. 45 55,225 159,615 140,455 Pare eee 
Aug. 18. 49 59,800 184,000 168,115 

Aug. 25. 51 61,125 204,325 160,855 

Sept. 1. 50 60,725 213,370 174,085 

Sept. 8. 52 64,900 208,165 188,145 

Sept. 15 48 54,200 209,105 180,790 

Sept. 22 50 60,350 223,415 213,350 65, 926 

Sept. 29 38 39,625 142,330 158,610 1,857 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 north- 
ern, September and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 2 dark 





Sept. 26 ...... $1.18% @1.26% $1.15% @1.24% 
OE. are 1.17% @1.25% 1.14% @1.23% 
i. ee 1.18% @1.27% 1.15% @1.25% 
Bopt. B60 . 6.06 1.17% @1.26% 1.14% @1.24% 
aoe ree 1.17% @1.26% 1.14% @1.24% 
Ot. SB oceaces 1.17% @1.26% 1.14% @1.24% 
No. 1 nor No. 2 nor 
Sept. 26 ..:... $1.16% @1.21% $1.12% @1.18% 
Bent. BT crsrce 1.15% @1.20% 1.11% @1.17% 
Sept. 38 ...... 1.16% @1.21% 1.12% @1.18% 
Be BO sadness 1.15% @1.20% 1.11%@1.17% 
Me E sineses 1.15% @1.20% 1.114% @1.17% 
Ot, B cvscese 1.155% @1.20% 1.11% @1.17% 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Sept. Dec. 
ee $1.14% $1.17% 29.....$1.138% $1.16% 
ee 1.13% 1.16% 1*.....71.16% $1.20% 
eee 1.14% 1.17% 2* 1.16% 1.20% 
*October. tDecember. {t{May. 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber, No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 2 amber 


Sept. 26 ...... $ .94%@ on $ yeh 96% 
Bape, BF 2c -944%@ .98% 3%@ .96% 
3 |) See 95 @ rt) ‘34 @ .97 
Sept. 29 ...... 944% @ .98% 93% @ .96% 
a ay -95%@ .99% -94%@ .97% 
CG, BD. cvne sex -95%@ .99% -94% @ .97% 
No. 1 durum No. 2 durum 
Sept. 26 ...... $ .93%@ .95% $ .92%@ .94% 
Sepe, 37 ..62e% 93%@ .95% 92% @ .94% 
Gamk, O68 \..30 6 @. 93 @ .95 
| sae 93% @ .95% 92% @ .94% 
Get, 8. wccssee 944%@ .96% 93%@ .95% 
Bee WD xan se's 94% @ .96% 933% @ .95% 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Sept. 29, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 











1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ... 3,984 4,806 3,305 4,035 
Duluth ....... 1,675 8,097 1,718 2,546 
Totals ...... 5,659 7,903 5,023 6,581 


Receipts. of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to 29, 1928, compared 
with the corresponding period of the 
previous year, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...15,610 19,644 17,432 14,161 
Duluth ........ 8,887 16,939 16,512 8,778 
Totals ...... 24,497 86,583 32,944 22,939 
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Wheat receipts in carloads 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: 


7-—Mpls—, —Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 i999 

Sept. 25 .. 519 697 184 496 1,900 2,296 
Sept. 26 .. 332 64 178 856 2,209 229 
Sept. 27... 517 455 287 429 1,770 216; 
Sept. 28°. 438 6583 172 446 1,800 1.709 
Sept. 29... 363 370 146 442 1,954 2.974 
Oct. 1 ... 782 1,089 400 448 2,210 1.799 
Totals ..2,951 3,508 1,317 3,117 11,843 12,497 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


BOGS TSF... a recck $35.50@ 
2,000 lbs*... 33.504 

No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.50@ 32.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 31.50@ %1.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@27 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 

Corn meal, yellowt 
Rye flour, white* 
Rye flour, pure dark* .. 
Whole wheat flour, bbit .. 
Graham, standard, bbit 
Rolled oats** 


Cracked corn, 
No. 1 ground feed, 


*In sacks. fPer 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


tPer bl in 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The flour market was again in tive 
during the week ending Sept. 29. New 
business develops very slowly. The 


wheat market during the week wa: un- 
settling in its effect on the confiden.e of 


buyers. Mills find it difficult to ini rest 
buyers in supplies for the future. “hip- 
ping orders came in fairly well. l’rices 
show no change. 

The durum flour market was iairly 


active, and the mill advises booking fair 
orders both for domestic and foreign 
account.. The unsettled state of the 
wheat market did not seem to hav« the 
same effect here as in spring wheat ‘lour. 
At the close of the week, wheat was back 
at about the same level as on Se}, 22 
and mill quotations were unchanged 


Nominal prices at Duluth-Supcrior, 

f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 
1923 1922 

Family patent ....... $6.40@6.55 $6 Ai 06.70 
Bakers patent ....... 6.20@6.35 6 d6.45 
First clear, jute .. - 5.00@5.25 
Second clear, jute 3.25 @3.65 
Semolina, No. 2 ...... 5.75@6.00 





Durum patent 5.25@5.50 


RYE FLOUR 

Activity in rye flour was confined to 

local trade. Demand was light, and 
prices are unchanged. 


MILLFEED 

Occasional odd lots of millfeed were 

sold by mills to established trade, but 

business was light. Mills are pretty well 

sold up, and confine their activities gen- 

erally to getting out feed already under 
contract. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour let. of 
output == activity 
ae. PPE reer a ee ce 23,585 64 
Previous week ............ 35,115 95 
BAe WD 66:0 0:06 6.0:0:5.64.00.506 Bee 33 
ee ee I "a 6 0's Fas 0:6 cts 12,145 38 


WHEAT 


The movement from the country has 
slowed up. Demand for spring wheat 
was not urgent, but the limited offerings 
were absorbed. At the close of the week 
ending Sept. 29, occasional choice cars 
brought better prices than the quoted 
basis; otherwise the going spreads pre- 
vailed. Constant buying support was 
noticeable in the cash durum, ani all 
offerings met ready disposition. Mills 
continue active in picking up the clivice 
and desirable grades. Mills paid ood 
premiums for the supplies they acqu. red, 
while elevators stuck to the quoted | «sis. 
Eastern demand quiet as a rule, alth ugh 
at times there is some improvement. [he 
futures swung up and down in symp ‘thy 
with the course of outside mar‘ ets. 
Final quotations noted a small adv. nce 
over Sept. 22. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The light oat business was due to s ack 
offerings, which feeders and elev: ors 
cared for at the old discount of 3c u der 
the Chicago December for No. 3 w ite. 

Barley receipts, both domestic nd 
bonded, were larger, but the fo:mer 
mainly applied and the latter went into 
store for future shipment. Shipments 
exceeded arrivals by 170,000 bus, and 
were the largest to date on the crop. 

Despite active shipping operations ry¢ 
stocks show an increase over Sept. 22, in 


the face of. reduced receipts. Cash de- 


at Minne- 
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mand remains dependable, but slower 
conditions marked the futures, due to 
slackness in the East. 


FLAXSEED 


The futures responded to the urgent 
puying at Winnipeg and Minneapolis, 
which jumped quotations forward there 
sharply, and this started locals, resulting 
in an advancing market up to Sept. 27. 
Here prices established a new high, ad- 
vances running from 7%4,c in the May 
up to 104@l1%c for the other active 
deliveries. At the top, weakness devel- 
oped, breaking quotations to 5@614c¢ un- 
der the high figure recorded at the close. 
The September closing session showed 
the weakest tone of the entire list. 
Stocks have increased, despite fair boat 
and car shipments loaded out of the ele- 
vators. The cash market was active. 
Heavy dockage cars are snapped up at 
libere! premiums, while the ordinary of- 
ferings bring only the prevailing basis. 


NOTES 
W. I. Jaffray, of the Minneapolis Mill- 
ing Co., was on ’change Sept. 24, and F. 
B, Jaffray, of the Fraser-Smith Co., was 


here Sept. 26. 

W. G. Kellogg, of the Delmar Co., 
Minne polis, and John Kellogg, of the 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago, visited the 
Dulu:): Board of Trade on Sept. 28. 

The vessel situation is unsatisfactory 
for owners. Chartering is very slow, and 
little oy nothing has been done for sever- 
al davs. The last charter made was at 
8c bu. Duluth to Buffalo, and was for a 
smal| ‘ot. 


Milion L. Hersey and Emilien Daoust, 


harbor commissioners of Montreal, and 
Harol:i Rolph, president John L. Metcalf 
Co., Montreal, were here Sept. 24, look- 


ing over the grain and shipping facilities 
of Duluth. 

Reccipts of flaxseed are running large, 
and Qct. 1 were heavy for the two-day 
period. This had only a mild effect on 
the market, however. After declining 
1% c the strong demand for both futures 
and cash lifted the price. About 750,000 
bus are held in store here now. 

Receipts of wheat at Duluth from 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 1 were 7,000,000 bus less 
than in the same period a year ago. Corn 
was 1,000,000 bus less, and rye 15,500,000 
bus less. Oats and barley receipts were 
a little above those of a year ago, and 
flaxseed about 1,000,000 bus larger. 

During the week ending Sept. 29, 25,- 
000 bus of the cargo of winter wheat 
that recently came from Chicago to be 
forwarded to Minneapolis was shipped 
out in cars, and another 25,000 bus went 
out Oct. 1. It is reported that more 
cargoes are to come, the grain upon un- 
loading to be forwarded to Minneapolis. 

Applicatioris for membership in the 
Duluth Board of Trade of W. F. Con- 
verse and C. E. Thayer, Minneapolis, 
have been posted. Both are with the 
Occident Terminal Co., and Mr. Converse 
will come to Duluth to take charge of 
the new elevator upon its completion, 
which will be about Dec. 1. The member- 
ships to be transferred to the applicants 
are those of J. L. McCaull and R. P. 
Woodworth, of Minneapolis. 

F. G. Carrson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Spring -———Durum———_,. 

Sept. Sept. ct. ov. Dec. 
- 115% 96% 96% 97% 95% 
-» 116% 98 97% 98% 96% 
-- 115% 97% 97% 98% 96% 
+. 117% 98% 98% 99% 97% 
oo 229 98% 98% 99 97% 
+» 117% ‘99% 99 99% 98 

- 115% 98% 98% 98% 97% 





Daily closing prices of northern wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 





Dark northern———, Northern 

Sept. No. 1 No. 2 Ne. 

22.. 117% @125% 115% @123% 113% @118% 
24.. 118% @126% 116% @124% 114% @119% 
25.. 116% @123% 115% @121% 112% @118% 
26.. 118% @125% 117% @123% 114% @120% 
27.. 117% @124% 116% @122% 113% @119% 
28.. 118% @125% 117% @123% 114% @120% 
29.. 117% @124% 116% @122% 113% @119% 


Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
Per bushel: 


7-——Amber durum—, -—Durum— 
1 No. 2 


Sept. 0. 0. No.1 No. 2 
22.... 98% @104% 96% @103% 97% 95% 
4.... 100 @106 98 @105 99 97 

3... 99% @105% 97% @104% 98% 96% 
46... 100% @106% 98%@105% 99% 97% 
7.... 100% @106% 98% @105% 99% 97% 
%.... 101 @107 99 @106 100 98 

%.... 100% @106% 98% @105% 99% 97% 
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Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 
Oats Rye 
c No. 3 white No.1 Barley 
St A aatenevooben 37 64% 45@60 
Cs, OR ccccccececees 37% 65% 45 @60 
SK Se céeeeneeness 38 65% 45@60 
Sh Ot $e4enicee we 89% 66% 45 @60 
SS ae 39% 67 45@60 
SE «besavabbulee 40 67% 45@60 
ee, Ge. nanessscaces 39% 65% 45@60 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—-Domestic——_, ——-Bonded——,, 


1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
CORD cccocs eee 541 486 ran see coe 
OOWe cccoce 445 *869 5,179 15 2 
BVO seccces 4,323 2,512 921 8 ae 
Barley 786 591 490 71 24 35 
Flaxseed .. 715 334 978 nee 15 


*546,000 bus afloat not included. 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


o— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 





Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Spring .... 501 996 700 396 568 705 
Durum ....1,171 2,517 738 1,783 2,256 1,789 
Winter .... 3 65 280 2 ese 868 

Totals ..1,675 8,578 1,718 2,204 2,824 2,882 

ve 1 286 ‘ 160 487 

24 75 163 710 

284 411 2,080 538 

eee 46 TT hen 

103 459 261 281 

Flaxseed .. 559 227 50 323 103 118 


The Duluth-Superior flour output Sept. 1 
to Aug. 31 for the past four years is given 
below, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
9 36 93 














September ...... 134 6 
SO sn ccenes< 105 85 91 127 
November ...... 116 101 71 139 
December ....... 133 68 63 113 
January ........ 73 45 45 97 
gy 78 38 46 69 
PD atiadsd end 124 61 51 69 
SED Sine <5a00-0%8 56 78 56 40 
MP Seseheces sts 74 77 54 95 
Me 400 heey -Cews 59 52 50 72 
WOE 6c ccevecvece 62 72 88 90 
BMBOM cccsiiccee 72 102 71 28 
WOOGe vecrcive 1,086 848 722 1,032 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 29, 


and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks— -——grade——, 


1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn 
1,2 nor § 120 1,085 305 134 493 162 
All other 
spring .. 865 1,381 879 59 2386 187 
1, 2am dal 
1,2dur § 900 1,207 435 194 529 100 
All other 
durum ..1,927 3,208 1,943 360 1,063 272 
Winter .... 209 150 123 14 16 «147 
Mixed ae . 23 246 750 316 
Totals ..4,021 7,031 3,708 1,007 3,097 1,184 
Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
o—Close—— 
Opening Sept. 30 
Sept. 24 High Low Sept. 29 1922 
Sept. .$2.38% $2.51 $2.38 $2.44% $2.22 
Oct. .. 2.38 2.50% 2.87 2.44 2.21 
Nov. .. 2.38% 2.50% 2.37% 2.48% 2.21 
Dec. .. 2.33% 2.47 2.33% 2.41% 2.16% 
May .. 2.35 2.45 2.35 ee ere 


Minneapolis Grain 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Sept. 30 Oct.1 

Sept. 29 Sept. 22 1922 1921 

No. 1 dark ..... 2,739 2,520 553 630 
No. 1 northern.. 879 873 67 60 
No. 2 northern. .1,323 1,321 87 49 
OCUROTS oc cceccces 5,225 4,698 907 2,661 
Totals ...... 10,166 9,412 1,714 3,399 
In 1920 ....... 1,716 BOER cece ceess 
Im 1919 .....:. 5,925 Se (Geved: Séeee 
ER BOES. cc csuce 18,400 GOO esacse céeove 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on Sept. 29, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 











1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...10,166 507 3,399 1,716 
Duluth ........ 4,021 7,031 3,708 3,429 
Totals ...... 14,187 7,538 7,107 65,145 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday: Sept. 30 

Sept. 29 Sept. 22 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 3,983,850 4,296,240 4,805,960 
Plour, bbis....... 29,027 32,250 28,930 
Millstuff, tons.... 6,087 4,300 1,768 
Corn, bus........ 54,060 82,960 1,196,000 
Oats, bus........ 871,620 925,450 804,840 
Barley, bus...... 376,040 644,440 322,920 
Rye, bus......... 293,940 293,280 228,420 
Flaxseed, bus.... 539,600 714,870 198,650 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday: Sept. 30 

Sept. 29 Sept. 22 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 1,488,960 1,577,800 1,319,310 
Flour, bblis....... 321,067 316,044 483,388 
Millstuff, tons.... 15,229 15,199 17,371 
Corn, bus........ 29,040 34,800 36,900 
Oats, bus........ 584,730 471,500 1,054,200 
Barley, bus..... - $49,440 473,760 310,620 
Rye, bus......... * 76,950 30,250 35,280 
Flaxseed, bus.... 83,780 78,300 39,240 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Sept. 30 Oct.1 Oct. 2 


Sept. 29 Sept. 22 1922 1921 1920 
Corn ... 3 > 31 48 65 
Oats ....4,573 4,175 15,895 18,114 3,500 
Barley... 876 842 377 1,265 1,115 
Rye ....6,663 6,442 411 308 88 
Flaxseed. 360 259 21 928 183 
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Wall Street took the news of the Ger- 
man surrender to the reparations prob- 
lem as if it had been a calamity. On the 
contrary, it was the greatest and most 
sensational news that has developed 
abroad since the French laid hands on 
the Ruhr and told Germany she would 
retain it until her demands had been met. 
This development will be highly favor- 
able in the end for American farmers, 
producers, manufacturers and _ business 
men. It is the best thing that has hap- 
pened in the European situation since the 
armistice. 

Active trade for this country will re- 
sult from it. The effects will be far- 
reaching and highly favorable for the 
United States, and for the whole world, 
Germany included. It will have a great 
influence upon France, making her big- 
ger, better, and more solidified. Her 
rewards will be great, just as they should 
be when the extent of her heart-breaking 
privations and injuries is taken into 
account, 

FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES 

There has been a large sentiment in 
this country favorable to the French pro- 
gramme. Now. that it has been success- 
ful the prestige of France will grow 
stronger, and there is reason to believe 
that she will be brought closer to the 
United States in many trade relations. 
The French loans have always been pret- 
ty popular here, and there is no doubt 
that France could raise .a good deal more 
money in this country if she desires to 
sell more bonds or undertake short term 
financing. 

In the end the adjustment of the repa- 
rations problem will be helpful to many 
American interests, creating a broader 
foreign market for our merchandise, not 
alone in France but in that considerable 
section of Europe which suffered greatly 
from the unsettlement and unrest grow- 
ing out of the hold-up of reparation 
payments. 

STRENGTHENING THE FARMER 

The farmers have a pretty strong ad- 
vocate in the person of Secretary Wal- 
lace. He has made a fine plea to the 
President for the kind of assistance 
which will mean most in rehabilitating 
the agricultural interests. Whether or 
not he will prevail upon the government, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the railroad executives to grant the relief 
which comes from reduced freight rates 


on export grain remains to be seen. 

The chances are that some relief will 
be afforded and that the authorities will 
undertake the formation of an export 
commission to expedite the foreign sell- 
ing of American grain. This would be 
of great help to some producers, and the 
administration would gain real strength 
from it. 

There is little doubt that industrial 
wages the country over are upon a higher 
basis, and that they will be kept suffi- 
ciently above the pre-war level to make 
it absolutely necessary for a general re- 
adjustment to take place. Secretary 
Hoover has come out strongly for a thor- 
oughgoing reorganization of railroad 
freight rates, and this could be made of 
great service to the farmers. Such 
changes are difficult, however, for they 
affect a great variety of properties which 
must be considered in making alterations 
in existing schedules. 


UNDERLYING STRENGTH 


The country is doing a total business 
far in excess of ordinary Octobers. The 
chief explanation for it is the immensely 
increased purchasing power of the avy- 
erage citizen, With labor fully employed 
at a wage scale not far removed from a 
war basis, it is evident that the people 
are going to buy the things which they 
could never buy at times when the weekly 
income was small and insecure. As a 
business man puts it: 

“The public is paying prevailing high 
prices ungrudgingly in cases where it is 
seen that the prices are justified. Wages 
are unquestionably going to stay high for 
some time. I think the economists are 
right in saying that living costs in all 
cases will never get back to the pre-war 
basis. There will be changes from time 
to time, but both skilled and common 
labor it seems to me must get more than 
they received prior to 1914. 

“The farmer is hard pressed in certain 
cases, and it may be that special relief 
for the wheat growers will be required. 
As a rule, however, special legislation 
does harm and upsets industry. Indi- 
vidual initiative in the United States has 
been our greatest asset, and in the long 
run is the best for every one; but the 
one-crop farmer must be reckoned with 
and furnished with just ‘enough help to 
make him realize that putting all his 
eggs in one basket is always risky and 
sometimes highly disastrous.” 








Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


Sept. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
25.. ....@84 375% @388% 65% @65% 44@60 
26.. .....@85 88% @39% 66% @67 45 @60 
27.. 85% @86 38% @39% 66% @66% 46@60 
28.. ....@86% 39% @39% 66% @66% 47@61 
29.. ....@86% 38% @39 64% @65% 47@61 
Oct. 

1... 85% @86 3956 @40% 65% @66% 47@61 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





Minneapolis -——— Duluth 
Track To arr. Track Sept. 


‘ 


Oct. 


Sept. 25...$2.43% 2.43 2.465% 2.45% 2.44% 

Sept. 26... 2.49 2.48% 2.51% 2.50 2.48% 

Sept. 27... 2.49 2.48 2.49% 2.48% 2.48 

Sept. 28... 2.44% 2.43% 2.46 2.45% 2.44% 

Sept. 29... 2.46% 2.46% 2.45% 2.44% 2.44 

Oct. 1.... 2.48 2.47% 2.53 °*2.49 12.49% 
*October. tNovember. 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Sept. 29, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1922 and 1921, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 








co Receipts——, -—In store—— 

1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 540 199 179 360 20 928 
Duluth..... 559 227 50 715 334 993 
Totals ..1,099 426 229 1,075 354 1,921 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to 29, 1923, 
compared with the corresponding period of 
the previous year, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Minneapolis ... 2,577 942 267 183 
DOTSE ccgccics 1,266 517 607 200 
Totals ...... 3,843 1,459 874 383 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 “‘out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 70,315 


bbls, from Sept. 1 to 29, 1923, with com- 

parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-—Output—>_ --Exports— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 

Minneapolis ....1,104 1,703 6 ee6 

St. Paul ....0.. 68 47 

Duluth-Superior. 108 123 cee 

OUtMGS oc cccees 819 967 8 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada dur- 
ing the crop year from Sept. 1, 1922, to Aug. 
HS 1923, by ports of exit, in barrels of 196 








rc To 

From— U. K. U. 8. Others 
Maliven, N. &...... See wake 626,341 
Other Nova Scotia 

DE. So secéSc0es.. peers thanen 57,643 
mm. Jenn, W. B....2. 857,631 1 347,580 
Other New Bruns- 

WIG DOIMtS .cces ceccs Se. sathas 
Montreal, Que. ....2,194,347 ..... 1,511,353 
Quebec, Que. ...... ” mere 21,083 
Coaticook, Que. .... 554,272 392 232,401 
Abercorn, Que. . 11,916 4,297 29,321 
St. John’s, Que..... 63,076 38,734 188,494 
Athelstan, Que. .... 2,889 2,305 34,191 
St. Armand, Que. .. 714 310 9,279 
Other Quebec points ..... a” .areese 
Cornwall, Ont. .... a “Sdien  * seue ve 
eee oa - + eens ws 
Prescott, Ont. ..... 18,772 11,145 34,009 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 548,904 225,276 1,619,437 
Bridgeburg, Ont... 341,383 64,218 679,755 
Fort Francis, Ont... 7,096 10,136 1,809 
Emerson, Man. .... ..... 14,020 1,310 
North Portal, Sask.. ..... DOeO. ve cwce 
Other West. Canada ..... SBS. sven 
Vancouver, B. C.... 78,832 62,263 694,696 

Totals ...cc.ceoes 4,697,745 432,607 5,938,702 
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Flour sales in Pacific northwestern ter- 
ritory, particularly in sections west of 
the Cascade Mountains, have materially 
increased during the past two years, and 
while demand naturally fluctuates from 
time to time, consumptive requirements 
are steadily growing. ‘This is attributed 
to gains in population and to increased 
buying power, due to general prosperity. 

Most of the north coast cities are 
growing rapidly, and adjacent farming 
sections and rural communities, situated 
between the mountains and the Pacific 
Ocean, have seen marked increases in 
population during the past year. Inten- 
sive advertising campaigns carried on by 
the transcontinental railroad companies 
and by the chambers of commerce of Pa- 
cific Coast cities have brought thousands 
of settlers to the north Pacific Coast 
littoral. ‘These settlers have prospered, 
and their experience is a potent factor in 
attracting additional population. 

The most important activities of the 
north Pacific Coast are the lumber and 
logging industries, and as they have been 
at the peak of production for a long 
period, the prosperity of those employed 
in them and in the many industries sub- 
sidiary thereto is reflected in the genera! 
prosperity of the community, and direct- 
ly in increased flour demand and ability 
to buy. 

The north Pacific Coast milling indus- 
try is experiencing the greatest oriental 
export flour trade in its history, and the 
present outlook is that the end is not yet. 
Most of the mills are sold to capacity to 
Jan. 1, and oriental demand is now seek- 
ing commitments for January and Feb- 
ruary, and even later. The mills are, 
however, not accepting much business for 
the new year, one of the deterrent fac- 
tors being that the steamship companies 
refuse to quote space beyond December, 
and an increase in ocean rates, beginning 
with January, is not improbable. 

A peculiar feature of this year’s ex- 
port flour movement to the Orient is that 
Pacific soft white wheat prices have av- 
eraged quite materially higher in cost 
at American Pacific seaboard than hard 
spring Canadian wheat at Vancouver, 
B. C., and that while the Canadian mills 
have sold very much less in volume of 
flour to the Orient, their sales have been 
very much less in volume than sales made 
by the mills south of the Canadian line. 

This is explained by one of the leading 
coast millers by the fact that American 
flour brands are better established in the 
Orient, and the Chinaman almost entire- 
ly buys known brands; also that there is 
not sufficient Canadian milling capacity 
tributary to Vancouver to take care of 
the great volume of oriental demand; 
further, because Canadian flour is not 
suitable for a considerable part of the 
oriental demand, and finally by the fact 
that the American mills have, in part, 
been able to meet the advantage Cana- 
dians have in grinding cheaper wheat by 
bringing down the cost of their milling 
mixtures by the partial use of cheaper 
grades of wheats. 

Moreover, the greater part of the or- 
iental flour demand has been from north- 
ern China, which, contrary to general be- 
lief, is largely a flour and not a rice 
eating community, and as that demand is 
for a stronger flour than that produced 
by the Shanghai and Yangtse valley mills 
from Chinese wheat, the present export 
freight rate on Montana wheat has en- 
abled the coast mills to make a blended 
flour of the quality and at a price suit- 
able for northern China markets. 

There is no demand from the United 


Kingdom for either wheat or flour. Pa- 
cific Coast soft wheat straights are sev- 
eral shillings per sack out of line with 
the English and Scotch markets. 

Soft wheat flour prices, while not 
quotably lower, are being shaded, re- 
flecting the decline in Pacific wheats. 
Blue-stem family patent is selling around 
$6.30 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry flour 
and Washington bakers patent, basis 98- 
lb cottons, are quoted at $5.50@5.60 and 
$6.10@6.20 bbl, respectively. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-Ilb 
cottons, carloads, coast, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $7@7.60 bbl; Montana, $6.15@6.55; 
Washington, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota and Pacific spring wheats, $6.35 
@7.05. 

The demand for millfeed is strong and 
prices are advancing, mill-run being quot- 
ed at $26 ton, in straight cars. Most 
mills are several weeks behind in filling 
orders. The production of millfeed -is 
large on account of the heavy operations 
of the mills, but demand keeps ahead of 
supplies. The dairy interests are the 
principal buyers of millfeed, and as they 
have had a prosperous year and are ob- 
taining high prices for milk, they are 
feeding millfeed heavier than ordinarily. 

Pacific Coast mill-run is still workable 
on the Atlantic seaboard, but the mills 
are not selling and will not do so unless 
local demand eases up and until reports 
are received as to the condition in which 
previous shipments to the Atlantic sea- 
board reached there. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to ‘The Northwestern 
Miller: 






Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls tivity 

Sept. 89-80. .....000% 5 49,927 94 
Previous week ..... 47,196 89 
Year Q60 ...s..0.0% 52,8 33,334 63 
Two years ago..... 52,800 23,678 45 
Three years ago.... 52,800 14,614 28 
Four years ago..... 52,800 34,108 65 
Five years ago..... 52,800 25,441 54 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 28-29 ........ 57,000 49,970 87 

Previous week ..... 57,000 48,299 85 

Year ago .......... 57,000 46,589 82 

Two years ago..... 57,000 41,586 73 

Three years ago.... 57,000 21,783 38 

Four years ago..... 57,000 407280 70 

Five years ago..... 57,000 32,960 57 
WHEAT 


Somewhat freer selling by farmers, the 
absence of demand for wheat for milling 
or export, and the heavy congestion of 
wheat on track at seaboard have reduced 
the prices of Pacific wheats close to the 
Chicago basis. 

Quotations, Sept. 28, basis No. 1 wheat, 
sacked, prompt shipment, track, coast: 
western white, $1.06 bu; western red, 
$1.03@1.04; northern spring, $1.04; fancy 
milling blue-stem, $1.07. 

NOTES 

The quarterly meeting of the Pacific 
Westbound Steamship Conference will be 
held at San Francisco, Oct. 8-10, when an 
advance in transpacific rates is antici- 
pated. 

Though the harvest was several weeks 
later than normal in the Pacific North- 
west this year, arrivals at seaboard are 
heavier. Wheat receipts at Seattle since 
July 1 are 3,000 cars, against 1,800 last 
year; at Tacoma 2,140, against 1,900. 

H. B. Pond, vice president Pacific 
Commercial Co., Manila, one of the lead- 
ing flour importing concerns of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, is visiting Seattle. This 
company handles exclusively the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co.’s flour in the islands. 
The north coast mills are steadily regain- 
ing their trade in the Philippines, which 
they lost to the Australian mills during 





the World War, and now sell from 350,- 
000 to 400,000 bbls flour there annually. 

The Philippine Islands government will 
have a representative permanently sta- 
tioned at Seattle to look after trade in- 
terests between this country and the 
islands, who will be known as the com- 
mercial attaché of the Philippine gov- 
ernment. 

The Skaggs United Stores, operating 
140 grocery stores on the Pacific Coast, 
will make Seattle its northwestern head- 
quarters as a buying center for its east- 
ern Washington stores, and will open 15 
stores here. It operates branches in Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho 
and Nevada. Its general offices are at 
Portland, Oregon. 

One of the leading coast export mills 
was recently advised by its oriental rep- 
resentative that “St. Louis flour” had 
been sold for shipment via Galveston, for 
Hongkong, at $5.40 bbl, c.i.f., for soft 
wheat straight, which, at the time, was 
20c bbl below Pacific Coast soft wheat 
straights. During the latter part of 
1922 and the early part of 1923, a con- 
siderable quantity of flour was soid in 
the Orient, shipped via the Gulf, by one 
of the large Minneapolis mills. The flour 
is understood to have come from its Kan- 
sas mill. 


OREGON 

Following the 40c decline in family 
flour, the mills here have announced a 
general revision of bakers flour prices to 
conform to the ruling prices of new 
wheat. Blue-stem bakers patents were 
reduced 35c to $6.05, but bakers hard 
wheat flour was advanced 30c to $6.45. 
Soft valley brands are 30c higher at 
$5.45, and straights are up 20c to $5.20. 
The best family patents are listed at 
$6.25. Demand is fairly good. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

ae eee 62,000 57,346 92 
Previous week ..... 62,000 47,138 76 
Year ago ........-- 57,000 18,920 33 
Two years ago..... 48,000 25,778 53 
Three years ago.... 48,000 30,863 64 
Four years ago..... 42,600 35,777 83 
Five years ago..... 40,500 16,896 41 


The millfeed market has strengthened, 
with a broader demand for all classes. 
Mill-run is $1 higher at $23 ton, and 
middlings are up to $35. Rolled barley 
is quoted at $36, rolled oats at $36 and 
scratch feed at $44. 

Wheat prices have sagged somewhat, 
as exporters have filled their early wants 
and most of them are out of the market. 
Wheat is coming in at the rate of 1,000 
cars a week, and the dotks and ware- 
houses are nearly full. Closing bids at 
the exchange: hard white and soft white, 
$1.06 bu; western white, $1.05; hard win- 
ter, northern spring and western red, 
$1.02. 

There is a good demand for oats at 
$29 ton for white and $28 for gray. 
Barley bids ranged $28.50@29, and for 
eastern No. 2 yellow corn $38 was offered. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


UTAH 


Market conditions showed only slight 
fluctuation during the week ending Sept. 
29, the chief interest centering in in- 
creased receipts of grain from both 
southern Idaho and Utah. Threshing has 
been nearly completed, and farmers are 
hurrying their deliveries to avoid bad 
road conditions of later fall. The result 
is that shipments from country points 
have been heavy, with elevators operat- 
ing to a greater extent than ever before 
in Ogden milling history. Most of the 
grain is being absorbed by mill purchases, 
some for milling in Ogden and other 
shipments for associated mills in other 
states. 

Flour demand continues good from 
Pacific Coast points and the intermoun- 
tain states, with comparatively few sales 
in the Southeast, because of price condi- 
tions. Millers anticipate, however, that 
this latter situation will be remedied. 


NOTES 

J. Frank Ellis has been chosen as su- 

perintendent for the Amalgamated Sugar 

Co., succeeding H. A. Benning. Mr. 

Ellis was formerly assistant superintend- 
ent. 

Announcement that additional track- 
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age will be provided in the Ogden ter. 
minal to take care of grain and simila; 
shipments has been made by the Union 
Pacific System officials. This will include 
new sidings for the Globe Grain & Mil. 
ing Co. 

Wheat growers of Utah County ywijj 
build three elevators, on a Co-operative 
basis, according to the Utah state farm 
bureau. Committees from Payson, Span. 
ish Fork and Lehi districts participated 
in a meeting held at Salt Lake City, and 
H. D. Wadley was named general chair. 
man. 

W. E. Zuppayy, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Demand for nearly all types of grain 
in the local markets during the weck end. 
ing Sept. 22 was light. Country buyers 
appeared to have large stocks on hand, 
and the demand from foreign markets 
slackened off. Prices in general were, 
however, rather uncertain, and few are 
willing to predict what the general trend 
will be in the next few weeks. 

The spot barley market was very inac- 
tive. Prices on the ordinary grades of 
shipping barley weakened, and at the 
close of the week it was wort!) little 
more than No. 1 feed, for which sellers 
were asking $1.47@1.50 bu, but buyers 
at these prices were scarce. Choice 
types were in demand, but trading was 
negligible. These special types were 
worth $1.65@1.6714. The future market 
showed signs of strength, however, and 
December barley sold as high as $1.46. A 
few sales of May at $1.50 were also 
made. 

Demand for wheat remained fairly 
constant, and prices hardened. Clean 
grades of feed wheat were worth $1.95@ 
1.974%, bu, and milling grades $1.921,@ 
197%. Offerings were not large, with 
the result that nearly everything changed 
hands. 

Flour prices are as follows: Dakota 
fancy patent $7.40@7.85 bbl, standard 
patent $7@7.45, clear $6.90; Montana 
fancy patent $6.90@7.20, standard $6.50 
@6.80, clear $6.25; Kansas fancy patent, 
old wheat $7.60@7.80, new wheat $7.50, 
standard, old and new, $6.55@6.90,—cot- 
ton 98’s, delivered, San Francisco. 

Millfeed prices remained practically 
unchanged, with offerings light and de- 
mand unsteady. 
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NOTES 


A total of 123,982 ctls wheat was ex- 
ported from San Francisco during 
August, 1923, chiefly to the United King- 
dom. 

The Marine Exchange of the Chamber 
of Commerce reports the following ex 
ports of flour from San Francisco dur- 
ing August, 1923: to China, 112,077 bbls; 
Japan, 1,275; Pacific islands, 2,140; Mex- 
ico, 1,913; Central America and Panama, 
17,954; South America, 791; United 
Kingdom, 104; Philippine Islands, 4,264. 





CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL 

Ba.timoreE, Mp.—The governinent is 
engaged in the laudable work of con- 
verting the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal into a modern inland waterway, 
capable of floating both merchant and 
naval ships; of more adequately connect- 
ing the two largest bays on the north 
Atlantic Coast, and of thus giving Bal- 
timore a short cut to the sea. It is the 
intention, it is declared, to remove ¢l 
locks from the canal and make it a sea 
level waterway 90 feet wide at the bot- 
tom and 110 feet on the surface, and 3) 
feet deep. The improvement, to be 
completed as soon as possible, will cost 
approximately $12,000,000, 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





RELIEF FOR THE GERMAN FAK MER 

The German farmer has not been 
happy in these recent years, says the Ne 
tion’s Business. Among his other bur 
dens he has had an obligation to sell to 
the government, at its prices, a portion 
of his grain. He was a member of a 
exploited class. In June the Germal 
government transferred the burden to 
itself, to the farmer’s great relict. It 
undertook to hold a stock of bread grains 
to use in helping out the poorer classes 
in the period of bread shortage in Ger- 
many. One statistical estimate places 
the number of Germans who will be ¢0- 
titled to a bread subsidy at 10,000,000. 
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The atmosphere is bad for farmer 
legislation at an extra session. The East 
seems to be about as much worked up 
on the agricultural situation as the West, 
but in a different way. One hears it 
said that the West is making its fight for 
agrarian relief along lines inimical to the 
East. It is not a question of whether 
the easterner is right on this proposi- 
tion, but it cannot be overlooked that the 
East holds the power in Congress to de- 
feat anything it does not relish in the 
way of legislation putting the govern- 
ment into private business or designed to 
increase the cost of living to those who 
live in the large industrial centers. 

The western farmers have been sending 
a fine type of men to Washington to 
speak for them lately. Some mistakes 
have been made, of course. In Wash- 
ington the view is not sectional, but 
national. It necessarily must be so, and 
men who come to represent any par- 
ticular interest should be careful about 
their arguments. One argument pre- 
sented at some of. the recent hearings 
in behalf of emergency farm legislation 
which failed to make a good impression 
was that it cost somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $2.49 to produce wheat in a 
certain section of the Northwest, which 
meant that the farmer must receive 
something above $3 to make a profit. 

An argument of that sort never gets 
anywhere, because the answer of the 
honest and impartial economist is that 
wheat should never be grown in a section 
where production costs are so much high- 
er than the average for the balance of 
the country. This is the answer that the 
low tariff man has always made to the 
protectionist, and which perhaps has 
proved his most effective weapon of re- 
sistance. It has always pleased the low 
tariff advocate to say that this govern- 
ment has no business protecting “hot- 
house products,” a statement which 
brought a ready response. 


WAR FINANCE ASSISTANCE 


Managing Director Meyer, of the War 
Finance Corporation, who will perhaps 
be called upon by the President to do 
for the farmers what they are asking to 
have done otherwise through legislation, 
made a splendid showing for his organi- 
zation when the northwestern committee 
appeared before him. He showed that 
North Dakota, in proportion to popula- 
tion, had received more aid from his 
agency than any other state, and that 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Montana have received about one 
third of all the money loaned in all the 
states. 

Out of a total of 4,223 banks in the 
United States to which the War Finance 
Corporation has made advances for agri- 
cultural purposes, 1,527, or more than 
one third, are located in North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota and Montana. In 
North Dakota, which has 850 banks in all, 
the corporation has made advances to 
593; in South Dakota, with 694 banks, 
to 353; in Minnesota, with 1,496 banks, 
to 378; in Montana, with 394 banks, the 
corporation has made advances to 203. 
The total advances to banks for the 
benefit of the farmers in the four states 
amounted to $54,000,000, out of total 
bank loans in the United States of $170,- 
000,000. The advances still outstanding 
to banks in the same four states aggre- 
gate $28,500,000, out of a total,of $52,- 
000,000 for the entire country. 

In addition, the corporation has made 
advances totaling $4,400,000 to live stock 
loan companies and $2,400,000 to co- 
operative wheat marketing associations 
in the four states. The loans arranged 
for co-operative marketing associations 
in these states amounted to $6,500,000, 
but the fact that they used only $2,400,- 
000 indicates that they were able to 
finance their requirements in part 
through private banking channels and 
also measures the relatively small volume 





of wheat marketed through them during 
the past season. 


TO STUDY GRAIN SITUATION 


Dr. H. C. Taylor, chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, is on a six 
months’ tour, the first part of which will 
be given up to looking into the grain 
situation in the Northwest. The study 
of grain began at Madison, Wis., and the 
balance of his itinerary for the journey 
to the Pacific Coast was as follows: Min- 
neapolis, Oct. 1; Fargo, Oct. 2; Grand 
Forks, Oct. 3. At Grand Forks it was 
arranged for the agricultural statistician 
of North Dakota to join him for a week’s 
motor trip in that state. Other dates 
are: Spokane, Oct. 10-11; Seattle, Oct. 
13; Olympia, Oct. 14-15; Portland, Oct. 
16-17. From Portland he will motor to 
Sacramento, accompanied by the agricul- 
tural statistician for Oregon. 


LAND UTILIZATION STUDY 


E. O. Wooton, of the division of land 
economics, Department of Agriculture, 
is back in Washington after the com- 
pletion of field work which was a part 
of a farm organization and land utiliza- 
tion study in the northern great plains 
region. The study was carried on co- 
operatively with agricultural colleges of 
Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Colorado and Kansas. Short preliminary 
reports on each of the areas, which in- 
clude the most extensive wheat growing 
sections of the United States, will be 
given out in a short time, and later a 
summary of the whole problem will be 
issued, 


NOTES 


W. I, Niece, who has been taking voca- 
tional training at the Minneapolis office 
of Federal Grain Supervision, has been 
assigned to that office for additional 
training in sampling and analyzing grain. 

Grain and grain products loaded by 
the railroads of the country during the 
week ending Sept. 15 totaled 54,462 cars, 
an increase of 7,680 over the week be- 
fore. Compared with same week last 
year, the increase was 2,717, though 708 
cars below the same week of 1921. 

Philip Rothrock, who is to sail for 
Europe on Oct. 6, where he goes as the 
representative of federal grain supervi- 
sion, is now on a tour of export markets 
at Gulf Coast and Atlantic Coast ports, 
accompanied by R. T. Miles, in charge 
of general field headquarters of federal 
grain supervision at Chicago. 

Factors entering into the grading of 
wheat were shown in an exhibit at the 
Oklahoma State Fair, according to re- 
ports to the Department of Agriculture, 
as a part of the campaign of E. H, Lin- 
zee, State grain inspector, for better seed 
wheat and better marketing methods. 
The campaign is under the auspices of 
the state market commission. 

H. J. Besley, in charge of Federal 
Grain Supervision, reporting on the work 
of his division at a meeting of the coun- 
cil of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, said that the principal develop- 
ment of the year in grain regulatory 
work had to do with the exportation of 
grain. “Because of many complaints re- 
ceived from abroad on American grain,” 
he said, “a study of export grain as it 
arrives in Europe will be made. This 
study will soon be extended to include 
the Orient.” 

In nine counties of the United States, 
in 1919, there were more than 2,000 farms 
each, according to figures just compiled 
by the Department of Agriculture, from 
which products were sold through co- 
operative organizations. Four of these 
counties were in Minnesota, four in 


California and one in Michigan, the co- 
operative farms in each being as fol- 
lows: Fresno, Cal., 5,281; Otter Tail, 
Minn., 4,328; Los Angeles, Cal., 3,900; 


Wright, Minn., 3,147; Stearns, Minn., 
3,066; Orange, Cal., 2,287; Hillsdale, 
Mich., 2,142; Goodhue, Minn., 2,102; 


Tulare, Cal., 2,025. 





WAR ON THE GRAIN MOTH 


Pennsylvania Millers to Give Increased At- 
tention to Methods of Eradicat- 
ing Grain Pest 





At the recent annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Millers’ State Associa- 
tion, held in Atlantic City, marked atten- 
tion was given to the problem of eradi- 
cating the grain moth. There were im- 
portant discussions of the effects of fly 
cut wheat and mixed grades on the pros- 
perity of Pennsylvania millers. 

G. A. Stuart, in charge of grain stand- 
ardization with the Pennsylvania bureau 
of markets, traced the origin of the moth 
in this country and detailed the efforts 
being made to destroy the pest. Fumi- 
gating with carbon bisulphide has been 
the generally accepted method of killing 
the moth in its several stages of develop- 
ment, but is not entirely satisfactory, 
some worms inside wheat kernels being 
unaffected ana later developing to moths. 

Mr. Stuart advocated passing infected 
wheat through grain driers, claiming that 
by so doing all insect life is killed, mois- 
ture expelled and infected kernels re- 
duced in weight so they can be removed 
in the process. This treatment has the 
additional advantages of driving out 
odors such as must and garlic and re- 
moving 90 per cent of garlic bulblets. 
His department is campaigning vigor- 
ously among farmers, grain men and 
millers to demonstrate the best means of 
handling and treating wheat and bins. 

The association passed a resolution re- 
quiring the appointment of a committee 
of millers to concentrate their efforts on 
the question of the Angoumois grain 
moth. In carrying on its work the com- 
mittee is to seek the active support of 
the state agricultural department, the 
interested state officials of Delaware, 
Maryland and New Jersey, and endeavor 
to impress upon the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture the necessity 
for its giving prompt assistance. 

Another important resolution adopted 
was as follows: 

Whereas, At present there is no system 
in force in the state of Pennsylvania by 
which wheat when sold can be properly 
graded, and therefore the farmers may 
fail at times to secure the highest possi- 
ble prices for the best grades of wheat; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Mill- 
ers’ State Association favors the adop- 
tion of some system by which the proper 
grading of wheat sold in Pennsylvania 
can be made compulsory. 

The new officers elected follow: presi- 
dent, H. C. W. Patterson; first vice 
president, George I. Godshalk; second 
vice president, S. High Levan; treasurer, 
E. J. Eshelman. Directors: A. T. Col- 
lins, Paul E. Eisler, George V. Dayton, 
Griffith Ellis and J. A. Wyckoff. B. F. 
Isenberg, Huntingdon, continues as sec- 
retary. 





. CHINA 

Suaneounal, Curna, Sept. 4.—American 
flour contracted for by Shanghai mer- 
chants in the early part of June is be- 
ginning to arrive. The first small ship- 
ments, comprising about 1,000 tons, have 
been received, and others are expected 
soon. No new business in American flour 
is being done, as American prices are 
unchanged, and only lower rates would 
induce merchants to place further orders 
in the United States. 

Prices for the Chinese product are 
lower, and there is little inclination on 
the part of importers to draw for sup- 
plies, in view of the heavy quantity al- 
ready bought for shipment as far ahead 
as November. The amount contracted for 
is sufficient to provide for the needs of 
Shanghai for the next three months, so 
it is very likely that future purchases 
will be small, and not until a good por- 
tion of the contracted cargo is worked 
off will there be any strong buying from 
Shanghai. 

American flour is quoted at about 1.92 
@1.93 taels per sack of 49 lbs (approxi- 
mately $5.50 per bbl, United States cur- 
rency), ex-godown, Shanghai. This is 
almost equal in value to the Chinese 
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flour, which is quoted in 50-lb sacks. No 
less than 4,000,000 sacks of American 
flour are expected to reach Shanghai dur- 
ing the period from September to De- 
cember. To this has to be added 1,000,- 
000 sacks ordered by Tientsin. Hong- 
kong has also been buying American 
flour, but not to a large extent. Pur- 
chases from that point are estimated at 
between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 sacks. 
Hongkong has now stopped buying, in 
sympathy with the action of Shanghai 
merchants. Manchuria has also made 
large purchases of American flour, but 
smaller in volume than the amount con- 
tracted by Hongkong, Tientsin and 
Shanghai. 

Imports of wheat flour into Hongkong 
have increased considerably during the 
past three years. At present no large 
stocks are carried there, the rate ruling 
being below replacement cost. The 
trouble in the south is militating against 
any large movement of flour into interior 
points. American flour from the Pacific 
Northwest finds a ready market in Hong- 
kong, but Canadian is also in request, 
while the Australian grade could be 
marketed if prices were a little lower. 
Imports of American flour into Hong- 
kong constitute over 85 per cent of the 
total imports of wheat flour into that 
port. Against 262,078 piculs (one picul 
equals 133 lbs) that Hongkong imported 
in 1920, last year the imports reached 
the grand total of 1,535,846. The impor- 
tations during 1921 were 899,501 piculs. 
It might be added that the Chinese in 
the south prefer pure white flour to any 
other kind. 

The output of the flour mills at pres- 
ent working in Shanghai is about 10,000 
bbls, or, roughly, 40,000 sacks, daily. 
There is a good demand for the local 
product, inquiry being chiefly from An- 
tung, Dairen, Tientsin, Tsingtau, the 
Yangtze valley, Amoy, Swatow and the 
interior of Kiangsu province. At the 
ruling rate of two taels per sack, Shang- 
hai flour mills are enabled to meet ex- 
penses, with probably a little over. There 
is no demand from abroad for Chinese 
flour, owing to the high price it com- 
mands in the local market. 

A renewal of grain buying from 
America has set in here, and orders for 
nearly 35,000 tons Pacific wheat have 
gone to the northwestern coast of Amer- 
ica. Continued weakness in the Chicago 
price of wheat kept buyers out of the 
market for some time, but with the 
steadier tone to the Chicago quotation, 
Shanghai flour mills have deemed it wise 
to purchase. A much larger trade is 
expected to be put through very shortly. 

Chinese wheat is selling at 3.80 taels 
per picul, while hard Pacific wheat is 
quoted at $40 per ton, c.if., Shanghai, 
which works out at a little less than 4 
taels per picul. Nevertheless, the millers 
prefer to buy the American variety, al- 
though Chinese wheat is also bought. 
Just now the interest of the entire mill- 
ing industry in China is centered on the 
prospects of cheap wheat and on the 
nature of the offerings of Chinese wheat. 

The conditions which will influence the 
course of prices are still undetermined, 
because it will pe some time before the 
size and quality of the country’s wheat 
crop are known with any degree of ac- 
curacy; a great deal also depenus on the 
inroads American flour makes into the 
local market. As a result the future of 
the Shanghai flour mills, so far as this 
season is concerned, remains problemat- 
ical, While there is ample room for 


.hope at the present level of Chicago 
* prices, many Shanghai flour millers are 


inclined to feel that there is room for 
doubt and discouragement. 
D. Araki. 





TRADEMARKS IN PORTO RICO 


The Northwestern Miller has received 
inquiries regarding the registration of 
trademarks and brands in Porto Rico, 
the particular question at issue being 
whether United States registration cov- 
ered registration in that island. Fer- 
nando Moret, the correspondent of this 
publication at San Juan, Porto Rico, 
reports that registration of a trademark 
in the United States does not cover 
Porto Rico, and that special registration 
is required by the Porto Rico govern- 
ment. Mr. Moret is prepared to handle 
such registration, including the govern- 
ment fees, at a charge of $50 for each 
brand registered. : 
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AUSTRALIAN TRADE NEWS 


Crop Prospects Improve—Wheat Prices Re- 
duced—Shipping Companies Lower 
Ocean Freight Rates 





MeEtpourRNE, Victoria, Aug. 18,—Al- 
though, in the later districts, seeding op- 
erations are still in progress, very little 
more wheat remains to be sown. Taking 
the Australian wheat belt as a whole, 
crop prospects are decidedly encourag- 
ing. That there will be many “dirty” 
fields is inevitable, in view of the fact 
that there was an almost entire absence 
of early weed seed germinating rains, 
and no opportunity was afforded to 
clean up the fallows. 

There is apparent a big falling off in 
the acreage placed under crop, but the 
position is much brighter than appeared 
possible a few weeks ago. Where they 
were not flooded out by the incessant 
rains, the crops are making vigorous 
headway, and it has been necessary, in 
many instances, to feed off with sheep 
so as to prevent the development of an 
over-rank growth. 

PRICE OF WHEAT REDUCED 

The Victorian Wheat Growers” Cor- 
poration has fixed the price of wheat to 
be paid by flour millers for their quota 
for the ensuing months at 5s per bu, 
Melbourne basis. The revised quotation 
compares with 5s 3d on July 16. The 
views of millers respecting the alteration 
are mixed. Some of them are satisfied 
with it, on the ground that it is so small 
as not to affect existing contracts with 
bakers. Others, however, are decidedly 
of the opinion that a reduction of 6d 
should have been made, particularly as 
in New South Wales, South Australia 
and Western Australia the home con- 
sumption prices of wheat do not exceed 
4s 8d per bu. 

Following upon the revision in Vic- 
toria, the Mill Owners’ Association has 
lowered the price of flour 7s 6d per ton, 
to £11 5s, and that of bran 10s, to £7 
per 2,000 lbs, net, delivered in Melbourne 
or suburbs. The price of bread has not 
been affected. 

At the opening of the wheat season 
much criticism was heard concerning the 
high over-sea freights, particularly on 
the part of producers, irrespective of 
whether shipowners could make a profit 
or otherwise. Since then rates have 
steadily declined, until at present quo- 
tations from Australia to the United 
Kingdom generally are about 33 per cent 
lower than the earlier figures. 

For some weeks the over-sea markets 
have been so unattractive that relatively 
little wheat has been exported from Aus- 
tralia to Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent of Europe. The shipping com- 
panies have been quoting 30s per ton for 
parcels, but they now announce a reduc- 
tion of 2s 6d, to 27s 6d. The amended 
rate is for one port, United Kingdom or 
Continent, with the option of one extra 
port. 

MILLERS AND THE POOL 


The Mill Owners’ Association of South 
Australia has considered the proposition 
that purchases of wheat next season be 
confined to the South Australian volun- 
tary wheat pool, and has concluded that 
it would not be advisable, from its point 
of view, to restrict itself to that extent. 
It does not feel justified altogether in 
closing the many country agencies which 
it has long had established. However, it 
is prepared to continue to buy from the 

ool at competitive prices, just as it has 
bean doing during the last two seasons 
of voluntary pooling in South Australia. 


AUSTRALIA’S OVER-SEA TRADE 


Although they exceeded exports by 
nearly £4,000,000, the imports into Aus- 
tralia for June (£10,595,719) showed a 
decline of £832,283 compared with those 
for May, but were £357,964 in excess of 
those for June, 1922. The exports were 
on a relatively small scale, only £6,763,- 
795, or nearly £4,000,000 less than for the 
corresponding month of last year. Ap- 
pended is a summary of the imports for 
June and the 12 months, July to June, 
for the past two years: 


Imports Exports 
June, 1983 ......00. £10,237,755 £10,691,344 
June, 1928 ......... 10,595,719 6,763,795 
July-June, 1921-22 .. 103,066,436 127,846,535 
July-June, 1922-23 .. 131,808,673 117,913,083 


Wheat sent oversea during 1922-23 
was valued at only £8,469,574, against 
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£28,644,175 for 1921-22, and the flour 
values were £4,521,976 and £5,519,917, 
respectively. : 


BREADSTUFFS EXPORTS 


Shipments of wheat and flour from 
Australia during July were a little heavi- 
er than in the immediately preceding 
months, and totaled the equivalent of 
nearly 4,000,000 bus. The latest available 
figures show the shipments of wheat and 
flour, in bushels and short tons, respec- 
tively, to have been, since the opening of 
the season in December, as follows: 








WHEAT 
1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 
South Aus... 20,390,771 18,966,869 14,383,610 
Victoria ..... 17,241,187 24,252,910 8,495,472 
N. 8S. Wales.. 26,938,204 17,390,910 1,203,309 
West. Aus.... 4,978,396 8,334,300 6,856,536 
Queensland.. 655,308 810,908 ...... 
Totals . 70,208,866 69,755,892 29,938,927 
FLOUR 
1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 
South Australia.... 32,385 30,837 44,674 
i Oe Tee 63,835 84,412 116,787 
New South Wales.. 31,773 73,750 66,698 
Western Australia. 34,760 41,828 38,870 
DORA ssccvsades 162,753 230,827 266,929 


On the basis of 48 bus wheat to a ton 
of flour, the foregoing is equivalent to 
the shipment of 42,751,519 bus wheat, 
compared with 80,835,588 last year and 
78,341,516 in 1921. 

A correspondent in South Australia 
reports that buyers in the United King- 
dom are inquiring after flour from that 
state, and the figures which they indicate 
are so close to sellers’ ideas of values 
that business is very likely to result. The 
local trade in flour in South Australia 
has been steady of late, but demand for 
bran and pollard has been dull, especially 
since the rains have stimulated the 
growth of feed in the fields. : About the 
middle of August, parcels of new sea- 
son’s wheat, December delivery, were of- 
fered to millers at 4s 3d per bu on 
trucks, at Port Adelaide, the chief South 
Australian port. 


GENERAL NOTES 


The Queensland government is out to 
encourage the production of corn in that 
state. Accordingly, it has let a contract 
for the erection of corn silos on the 
Atherton table land at a cost of betweeh 
£6,000 and £7,000. It is also proposed 
to establish a pool, with a currency of 
at least 10 years, to facilitate schemes 
for the drying, handling and marketing 
of corn. 

A grain mill at Port Adelaide, South 
Australia, belonging to the South Aus- 
tralian Milling Co., has been destroyed 
by fire. The loss is estimated at £10,000. 

Lindley Walker & Co., Ltd., New South 
Wales, has obtained judgment against 
the government of that state for £10,800 
due on sales of 1920-21 wheat. The main 
defense of the government was short 
delivery and insufficient dockages on ac- 
count of quality. 

Stocks of wheat in New Zealand are 
estimated at 8,936,153 bus, which is con- 
sidered to be sufficient for requirements 
until the end of March, 1924, 

A voluntary wheat pool for the 1924 
wheat harvest is being advocated by the 
Farmers’ and Settlers’ Association in 
New South Wales. It is recommended 
that a wheat corporation be formed, 
with a nominal capital of £500,000, and 
that growers be asked to subsidize this 
capital by the payment of ld per bu 
on all wheat sold. 

A return issued by the Queensland au- 
thorities shows that the actual area under 
wheat in that state last season was 145,- 
492 acres, which produced 1,877,836 bus, 
compared with 164,670 acres for 3,025,786 
bus in 1921-22. 

Cuaries J. Marruews. 





GROCERY COMPANIES MERGE 

Boston, Mass.—An important merger 
of two large wholesale groceries in Bos- 
ton has been consummated by the union 
of the Bay State Grocery Co. and Segal 
Bros., making a $350,000 concern. 

It will be known as the Bay State- 
Segal Co., and constitutes one of the 
largest wholesale grocery companies op- 
erating in this wegen” 4 

The combination will decrease operat- 
ing costs, and the savings thus effected 
will be passed on to the retail grocers, 
thus insuring lower costs to the consum- 
ing public. Plans are being made for 
larger warehouse facilities to take care 
of the increased volume of stocks, 





The new corporation has the following 
officers: president, Jacob N. Segal; vice 
president, S. Wolf; treasurer, J. Rabino- 
vitz; assistant treasurer, Philip Segal. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending Sept. 15 
and Sept. 22, and for July 1-Sept. 22, 1923, 
as reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 





























Sept. July 1- 
Flour, bbls— Sept. 9-15 16-22 Sept. 22 
United Kingdom .. 6 44 371 
Other Europe ..... 53 53 679 
Other countries.... 224 118 1,613 
Totals. ..cssocses 282 215 2,563 
Wheat, bus— 
United Kingdom .. $81 213 7,507 
TRARY acicdvccvevsrte aise 50 1,274 
Other Europe ..... 726 1,576 21,237 
Other countries.... 1,590 994 13,030 
eee eee 3,297 2,833 43,048 
Corn, bus— 
United Kingdom .. re eve 513 
Other Europe ..... vow re 307 
CamaGa ..ccceee oe 55 130 786 
Other countries.... 53 28 682 
Totals «sites. 108 158 2,288 
Barley, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 334 350 5,087 
Other countries. ... eee 1,114 
by ee ie 334 350 6,201 
Oats, bus— 
WUrope < occeve cscs 10 22 364 
Other countries. ..: 13 25 203 
Totals ....,. ete 23 47 567 
Rye, bus— 
Germany -......... on’ 61 1,231 
Other countries.... 177 1,153 5,140 
Totals ..dcensoes 177 1,214 6,371 
Canadian in transit through United States: 
Flour, bbls ... 2 252 
Wheat, bus . 42 7,446 
Barley, bus . ° 20 805 
Oats, DUS: .nceceees vr Wiss 433 
VO, DUB. vc eede ts Fann 2 1,006 





WASHBURN-CROSBY STOCK 


Issue of $2,000,000 Cumulative Preferred 
Placed on Market—Proceeds to Pro- 
vide Sinking Fund 


The Washburn-Crosby Co., of Minne- 
apolis, has just issued $2,000,000 cumula- 
tive preferred-stock, The proceeds are 
to be used for the purpose of creating a 
sinking fund to enable officers and em- 
ployees.to purchase outstanding stock of 
the company. The Minneapolis. Trust 
Co, and the. Minnesota Loan & Trust Co. 
bought the issue. 

The following information relative to 
the issue of stock is summarized from a 
letter of John Crosby, president of the 
company: 

The company and its predecessors have 
been enga in the milling business 
since 1866. The present company was 
incorporated in Minnesota in 1889. It is 
the largest manufacturer in the world 
of flour and kindred products, which are 
sold in every state in the Union and 
many foreign countries. The total net 
sales of the company for the last 10 
years have aggregated approximately 
$936,000,000. 

The milling plants of the company are 
located at Sa gg pe The mills at 
Minneapolis, Buffalo, Kansas City, Chi- 
cago, and Louisville, have. a combined 
daily capacity of 64,300 bbls of flour. 
The company has additional grain stor- 
age at Minneapolis and Buffalo aggre- 
gating 5,000,000 bus. 

Based upon the certified balance sheet 
as of July 31, 1923, net tangible assets, 
after deducting all liabilities, amount to 
$18,441,773.99, or over two and one half 
times the par value of the outstanding 
preferred stock; the net current assets 
total $12,976,301.70, or over 1.8. times 
the par value of said stock. 

The fixed assets of the company 
amount to $7,270,391.82, which represents 
approximately 50 per cent of the present 
replacement value of the milling proper- 
ties, and approximately 66%, per cent of 
the replacement value of the grain eleva- 
tors and tanks. In addition, the com- 
pany owns valuable waterpower rights; 
and good-will, brands and trademarks 
which are carried on the books at $1 
each. 

Net earnings for the past 10 years, 
after deducting all taxes and deprecia- 
tion, have averaged over $2,494,000 each 
year, or over five times the annual divi- 
dend requirements on. the _ preferred 
— with no single year showing a 





oss. 
The consolidated balance, sheet as at 


October 3, 1923 


July 31, 1923, after giving effect to the 
re. gg readjustment of the capita] 
stock, follows: 
ASSETS 
Current assets— 














Cash in bank and on hand..... $3,573,385.03 
Call loans and accrued interest. 1,501,540.3s 
Arrival and sight drafts....... 1,034,696.39 
Customers’ notes receivable ... $1,093.08 
Customers’ accounts receivable, 

less reserve for doubtful ac- 

GOMMAG. oc cVocaccecvasececdiyes 1,964,450.69 
Miscellaneous accounts receiv- 

Ae ere 69,164.09 
Advances on grain purchases, 

GR Sock icscccccevecccceesses 883,988.33 
Inventories— 

Flour, feed, grain, packages 

ONG SUPPER «2. .ccccccscwecs 9,744,396.11 

Total current assets.......... $18,852,711.10 
Prepaid expenses ..........+.. 223,784.54 
Due from stockholders and em- 

DORTGED “dc woh eciececcecevecvs $2,535.66 
Investments— 

Stocks and bonds (at cost).. 74,342.77 
Exchange memberships ....... 87,814.90 
Plant and equipment— 

Real estate ........00e05 $426,709.44 

Buildings and equipment- 

(less reserve for depre- 
ciation, $1,624,988.95).. 6,8438,682.3% 
7,270,351.82 
Waterpower and water rights.. 00 
Trademarks, trade names and 
BOOS WE nc vccaccccccecscvecs 00 
Pre re ere eee $26,591,5°°.79 
LIABILITIES 

Current liabilities— 

Notes payable—banks ......... 2,050.0: 5.00 
Notes payable—individuals .... 210,45 00 

$2,260,4. °.00 
Accounts payable ............. 2,058,1' -.07 
Savings accounts of officers and 

Cf PTET ee ee 911,5° 7.87 

Accrued liabilities— 

State and local taxes........ $164,593.0 

Federal income tax .......... 374,006.3) 

eee 107,627.0 
646,226.46 

Total current liabilities ..... $5,876,4/ 2.40 
Special and current reserves... 2,273,4' 5.40 


Capital stock— 
7% cumulative preferred. . .$7,000,000.0: 





COMBMOR accccccccascccssecs 7,000,000.0' 
14,000,000.00 
ee 1,000,000.00 
WEUEOE DUMMOE ccssccevevccs 3,441,775.99 
Contingent liabilities— 
In respect of drafts discounted, 
$1,236,337.49*. 
| Re eres en eee $26,591,593.79 


*In the majority of cases, the drafts are 
secured by bills of lading for flour, etc.. and 
in such cases the possibility of loss is limited 
to the extent of unfavorable fluctuations in 
the market prices. 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain for the week ended Sept. 
29, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 453 4 23 23 618 
ee 8 33 10 ae . 
Pacific ..... 1,427 oe we 473 

Totals -....1,888 37 33 496 618 
Prev. week. .2,139 19 30 6 383 
Totals July 

1-Sept. 29, 

1923 .....22,877 1,149 $23 7,138 144 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of rain 
in store at above points for week ening 
Sept. 28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley }lax 
Consolidated .... 309 51 82 12 
Ogilvies ......... 492 30 116 ee 
Grain Growers .. 702 125 132 . 
GG, Dy Be ccvvcecces 789 69 82 16 
Port Arthur .... 85 - - . 
Can. Gov't ...... 321 61 266 44 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,625 94 76 18 
Private elevators. 4,099 555 455 51 

Totals «c.ccece 8,523 984 1,161 141 
Year ago ........ 10,627 647 1,074 146 
Receipts ........ 12,890 666 942 52 
Lake shipments.. 8,268 179 704 87 
Rail shipments... 212 120 38 3 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’'S OMITTE 

Wheat— Bus Oats— us 
Wo. 1 hard ..... 16 No 1G. W...... 1 
No. 1 northern..2,450 No. 2C. W 86 
No. 2 northern..1,208 No.3 C. W.....- 161 
No. 3 northern.. 666 1 feed .......... 110 
NO, 4 wcccccce ac Wa @ Beed-.......-- 95 
No. 4 special.... 148 Special bin ..... 1 
No. & ccccecesece DD COMO: goess..: 32 
No. 5 special ... 79 Private ....... 555 
NO. 6 2 ceccccses 18 —_ 
No. 6 special .,. 95 TOURS cin onee- 46 
Feed. wvccssscsee 84 
Durum ......... 217 


Special bin ..... 12 
Others ..... 
Private 


Total ........9,471 








Copra was the most important oil «0 
taining raw material imported into Ger- 
many in 1922, and was the only one to 
exceed pre-war tonnage. Palm kernels, 
and rape and rapeseed, were next 10 
importance. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FEED MEN AMEND TRADE RULES 





Natiot 


al Association of Distributors Meets at Des Moines—Accepts Invitation 


to Affiliate With Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
But Will Not Lose Identity 


Des Moines, lowa.—The United States 
Feed Distributors’ Association held its 
annual convention here Oct. 1. A com- 
mittee, composed of E. C. Dreyer, St. 
Louis, president, C. G. Wehmann, Min- 
neapolis, secretary, W. O. Fehling, Phila- 
delphia, M. F. Cohn, Buffalo, and O. A. 
McCrea, Minneapolis, met Sept. 30 to 
discuss proposed amendments to the uni- 
form trade rules governing transactions 
in feedingstuffs. 

At the meeting on Oct. 1 the following 
amendments, submitted by the committee, 
were unanimously adopted: 


Rule 9—(c) The differential in freight 
rates shall be those in effect on date of 
contract of sale from seller’s business ad- 
dress, unless otherwise specified. 

Rule 10—Privileges. In all delivered sales 
to any terminal markets the point specified 
shal! considered as a rate basis only and 
not essarily final destination of goods, 
and ipment shall be made to any point 
and any line open for business desig- 
nat yy the buyer which is reached by 
lak lake-and-rail lines during the season 
of 1 gation, or by all-rail trunk lines at 
ot! imes, at the differential in effect at 
the e of contract of sale, as shown by 
pu d tariff rates; provided, shipment 
is e within contract time; and pro- 
vide further, that such routing is in ac- 
co ith transit arrangements of shipper. 

R 18—Shortage, Damage and/or Over- 
cha (a) All claims for shortage and/or 
da: shall be made by the receiver with- 
in fii n (15) days after arrival, and must 
be mpanied by paid expense bill, with 
rai 1 agent’s notations as to damages; 
lik condition of equipment and seals. 

( Upon receipt within thirty (30) days 
aft arrival of complete papers covering 
frei overcharges on delivered sales, seller 
sha immediately reimburse buyer. Upon 
receipt of complete papers, in such case, at 
any ne after thirty (30) days from date 
of arrival, seller will undertake to collect 
claim for account of buyer. 


Rule 15—Directions, Unless otherwise 


in the contract, all sales are under- 


agree 
stood to be for shipment at seller’s option 
at any time during time of shipment speci- 
fied or provided for in contract. 
Specifications on sales for spot, immediate 
or quick shipment, or for shipment within 
lecs than fourteen (14) days, must be fur- 
nished by buyer at the time contract is 
made; and if so furnished, seller shall make 


shipment within time of shipment specified 
or provided for in contract, 

Specifications on sales for prompt ship- 
ment must be furnished by buyer as follows: 
if not demanded by seller, specifications 
must be furnished within fourteen (14) days 
from making of contract, and if demanded 
by seller at any time at or after making 
of contract, specifications must be furnished 
within three (3) days after such demand; 
and if so furnished, seller shall make ship- 
ment within fourteen (14) days after re- 
ceipt of specifications, 

Specifications on sales for shipment within 
fourteen (14) days or more but not more 
than thirty-one (31) days from making of 
contract must be furnished by buyer as 
follows: if not demanded by seller, specifi- 
cations must be furnished within contract 
time; and if demanded by seller at any 
time at or after making of contract, speci- 
fications must be furnished within three (3) 
days after such demand; and if specifica- 
tions, whether demanded or not, are fur- 
nished by buyer within three (3) days after 
making of contract, seller shall make ship- 
ment within contract time. 

Specifications on sales for shipment ex- 
tending more than thirty-one (31) days from 
making of contract are not due from buyer 
until commencement of contract time of 
shipment but must be furnished by buyer as 
follows; if not demanded by seller, speci- 
fications must be furnished by buyer within 
contract time of shipment; if demanded by 
seller at any time at or after commencement 
of time of shipment specified in contract, 
specifications must be furnished within three 
(3) days after such demand; and if so 
furnished by the buyer, provided the same 
are received by the seller at least fourteen 
(14) days before the last day of contract 
time of shipment, seller shall make ship- 
ment within contract time. 

If, in any of the cases above mentioned 
and while the contract is still in force, speci- 
fications are furnished after the first three 
(3) days of time of shipment specified or 
Provided for in the contract shall have ex- 
Pired, the time of shipment shall be ex- 
tended so that seller shall have the same 
amount of time after the receipt of speciff- 
cations, within which to make shipment, as 
the length of time of shipment specified or 
Provided for in the contract; and if so fur- 
nished, seller shall make shipment within 
the time of shipment as so extended under 
the foregoing provisions. 

If specifications are demanded by seller 
and are not furnished by buyer within three 
(3) days thereafter, in case last day of time 
of shipment is thirty-one (31) days or less 
from date of contract or within three (3) 
days after commencement of period of ship- 
ment in case last day of time of shipment 
is more than thirty-one (31) days.from date 
of contract, seller may, at any subsequent 
time before receipt of specifications, elect 
to treat the contract as broken and to hold 
the buyer for breach of contract. If the 
seller so elects, seller shall give notice to 
buyer of such election by sending a telegram 


or mailing a letter to buyer before the 
receipt of specifications. 

The contract shall be deemed broken by 
the buyer at the expiration of the. time of 
shipment mentioned or provided for in the 
contract, in either of the following cases, 
viz.: (1) If seller does not demand and buyer 
does not furnish specifications within the 
time of shipment specified or provided for 
in the contract; or (2) If specifications are 
demanded by seller during contract time, 
and buyer has failed to furnish the same 
in accordance with the foregoing provisions, 
and the seller has not during contract time 
given notice to buyer of the seller’s election 
to treat the contract as broken. If the seller 
elects to hold buyer for breach of contract, 
the seller shall give notice to the buyer of 
such election by sending a telegram or mail- 
ing a letter to the buyer prior to noon of 





tract which of the above rights he elects 
to exercise. 

Within twenty-four (24) hours after the 
seller gives due notice, as above provided, 
of its election to hold the buyer for breach 
of contract, the seller must give notice to 
the buyer which one of the above rights 
seller elects to exercise, such notice to be 
given by mailing letter or sending telegram 
to buyer. 

If the seller fails to ship as required by 
the contract or violates any of the other 
terms of the contract, amounting to breach 
of contract, the buyer shall, if it elects to 
treat the contract as broken by reason 
thereof, give notice of such election to the 
seller by sending a telegram or mailing a 
letter to the seller prior to noon of the day 
following the day upon which the buyer re- 
ceives notice of such violation by the seller. 

In the event seller fails to ship as re- 
quired under these rules or violates any of 
the other terms of the contract, amounting 
to breach of contract, and the buyer gives 
due notice, as above provided, of its elec- 
tion to hold the seller for breach of con- 
tract, the buyer shall have the following 
rights: 

(e) To cancel that part of the contract 
upon which there has been default; or, 


(f) To buy in the open market a like 


E. C. Dreyer, St. Louis, President of the United States Feed Distributors’ Association 


the day following the expiration of the time 
of shipment specified or provided for in the 
contract. 

If a buyer violates any of the other terms 
of the contract, amounting to breach of 
contract, the seller shall, if it elects to treat 
the contract as broken by reason thereof, 
give notice of such election to buyer by 
sending a telegram or mailing a letter to 
the buyer prior to noon of the day following 
the day on which the seller receives notice 
of such violation by the buyer. 

In the event buyer fails to furnish speci- 
fications as required under these rules, or 
violates any of the other terms of the con- 
tract, amounting to breach of contract, and 
the seller gives due notice, as above pro- 
vided, of its election to hold the buyer for 
breach of contract, the seller shall have the 
following rights: 

(a) To resell gpods in the open market 
for buyer’s account; buyer to pay seller the 
loss incurred; or, . 

(b) To retain goéods, buyer to pay seller 
difference between contract price and mar- 
ket price in the event of market price being 
lower, and also in addition thereto such 
actual expense as shall have been incurred. 

(c) To cancel the contract on any un- 
shipped portion thereof. 

(ad) Seller must notify buyer within twen- 
ty-four (24) hours after expiration of con- 


quantity and quality of feedstuffs for seller’s 
account, seller to pay buyer the loss in- 
curred; or, 

(g) Seller to pay difference between the 
contract price and market price, if the 
market price is higher than the contract 
price and, in addition, such actual expense 
as shall have been incurred. 

Within twenty-four (24) hours after the 
buyer gives due notice, as above provided, 
of its election to hold the seller for breach 
of contract, buyer must give notice to the 
seller which one of the above rights buyer 
elects to exercise, such notice to be given 
by mailing letter or sending telegram to 
seller. 

In event the buyer’s notice is not received 
by the seller at any time before shipment, 
the contract shall be extended so as to in- 
clude the shipment and delivery when made. 

A change in specifications previously filed 
with the seller does not extend any con- 
tract, except upon mutual agreement at the 
time such change is requested. 


The feed distributors voted to accept 
the invitation of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association to affiliate with it. The 
feed association, however, will not lose 
its identity by this move. It will func- 
tion as heretofore, and will simply be- 
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come a unit of the grain dealers’ asso- 
ciation, with its own officers, committees, 
etc. 

E. C, Dreyer, who has been president 
of the association since it was organized 
three years ago, refused to be renomi- 
nated and W. O. Fehling, of Samuel 
Bell & Sons, Philadelphia, was elected 
president. C. G. Wehmann was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. The follow- 
ing were elected vice presidents: L. C. 
Newsome, Pittsburgh; H. R. Wilber, 
Jamestown, N. Y; H. J. Bergman, Min- 
neapolis; J. W. Jouno, Milwaukee; Max 
F. Cohn, Buffalo. 

Directors: E. M. Hibbs, Kansas City; 
Herbert R. Strauss, Chicago; Frank M. 
Rosekrans, Hammond, Ind; Austin A. 
Beltz, Minneapolis; C. L. Fontaine, Jr., 
Kansas City; H. A. Smith, Buffalo; Jay 
A. Canfield, Minneapolis; E. C. Dreyer, 
St. Louis; O. R. Sickert, Milwaukee; 
Maurice J. Beaubaire, Minneapolis; C. 
W. Wagar, Philadelphia; A. S. McDon- 
ald, Boston; J. R. Stuart, Minneapolis; 
E. W. Elmore, Oneonta, N. Y. 

It was moved and seconded that a 
legislative committee be appointed, of 
which ex-President E. C. Dreyer was 
elected chairman. This committee will 
pay attention to trade rules, etc. 

About 40 representative feed jobbers 
from the principal markets attended the 
meeting. 

Rosert T. Beatty. 


BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Canadian Wheat Qualities Promise to Av- 
erage High—Favorable Weather in the 
American Corn Belt 


Toronto, Ont.—No further or more 
definite information as to the total 
amount of wheat in this year’s Canadian 
crop has followed the government bulle- 
tin of mid-September. This placed the 
total for all Canada at 470,000,000 bus, 
of which 446,775,000 were credited to 
the spring wheat provinces of the West. 
The best private estimate at present 
available is that of the Winnipeg Free 
Press, which places the western crop at 
452,000,000 bus. 

These estimates both show substantial 
advances over outturn figures of pre- 
vious years. Winter wheat production 
in all Canada is officially estimated at 19,- 
731,000 bus. In point of quality this 
year’s production of spring wheat prom- 
ises to average high, and so also will the 
soft winters of Ontario. 

Crops of other grains in Canada are 
abundant and of good quality. Some of 
the estimates follow: oats, 535,000,000 
bus; barley, 80,000,000; rye, 28,000,000. 

Winnirec, Man.—The final crop re- 
port of the Manitoba department of ag- 
riculture, issued Sept. 25, gives the prov- 
ince a wheat average of 13 bus per 
acre. Oats are estimated at 35 bus, bar- 
ley at 26, and flaxseed at 10. Threshing 
operations are making good progress, 
and considerable plowing has also been 
done. In the Red River valley, rye is 
reported to be showing well above the 
ground. It is expected that a largely 
increased acreage will be sown to rye 
this season in Manitoba. 

In Saskatchewan, about 50 per cent of 
the wheat crop is threshed, and of coarse 
grains approximately 20 per cent. The 
latter are proving a uniformly good crop. 
Threshing returns show wheat yields 
generally to be better than was expected, 
except in the southeastern sections, where 
large areas of poor crops have reduced 
the average yield for the province. With 
food weather, a considerable increase 
in fall plowing over that of the pre- 
vious year is anticipated. 

In Alberta, an early fall of snow has 
caused some delay in harvesting. Frost 
has also done some damage to standing 
crops in a few localities, but loss from 
this cause will be very small. Cutting is 
completed, and about 25 per cent of all 
grains is threshed. Returns continue to 
indicate some very heavy yields, while 
an extremely gratifying percentage of 
grain inspected is grading No. 1 north- 
ern. Out of 162 cars of wheat inspected 
at Calgary, Sept. 24, 144 graded No. 1, 
and the remaining 18 No. 2. 





The Dutch merchant service fleet is 
the fifth in importance among seafaring 
nations, and comprises 248 vessels of 
over 4,000 tons, of which 140 are over 
6,000 tons. 
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AUSTRALIA 

Metpourne, Vicrorta, Aug. 27.—Dur- 
ing the past week, conditions throughout 
the Australian wheat belt have been 
ideal for the growing crops, and reports 
of a most encouraging nature have been 
received from all directions. Further 
convincing evidence of the remarkable 
hardiness of the wheat plant has been 
furnished, and it points to the probabil- 
ity of many crops doing much better 
than had been expected, in view of the 
harsh weather to which they had been 
subjected. 

There is a decidedly better feeling in 
the wheat markets, but merchants and 
growers are both wondering whether the 
improvement will be sustained, Strong 
inquiry has been experienced for export 
oversea, the price offered having been in 
the neighborhood of 4s 7d per bu, f.o.b., 
principally for shipment to the East. 

For the week ended Aug. 18 shipments 
of wheat and flour oversea from Aus- 
tralia were equivalent to slightly more 
than 500,000 bus, compared with 1,500,- 
000 the previous week. Since the open- 
ing of the shipping season, Dec. 1, up to 
the date mentioned, the quantities of 
wheat and flour (in bushels and short 
tons, respectively) shipped abroad were 
as follows: 

WHEAT 
To— 
South Aus,... 
Victoria ..... 
N. S. Wales.. of 
West Aus. .. 5,027,22 ,344,300 
Queensland. . aa ,903 


Totals 71,193,455 69,831,959 31,004,687 
FLOUR 

1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 

31,479 45,532 

86,087 119,84¢ 

75,471 69,245 


South Australia 
Victoria 

New South Wales ... 
West Australia 


Totals 163,272 236,379 275,665 
The competition for free wheat in the 
Australian markets has increased since 
the war by reason of the establishment 
here of firms with international connec- 
tions. It is announced that Bunge & 
Co., Ltd., with worldwide associations, 
have decided to establish agencies in all 
the principal wheat growing districts of 
South Australia in time for the ensuing 
season. T. B. Bald, for a number of 
years manager in that state for James 
Bell & Co., has been appointed state 
manager for the Bunge brothers. 

Official statistics compiled and pub- 
lished by the federal authorities show 
that the area under crop in Australia 
in 1921-22 totaled 15,357,024 acres, and 
the value of the produce amounted to 
£81,889,700, representing an average of 
£5 6s 8d per acre. After supplying the 
requirements of the home market, agri- 
cultural products to the value of nearly 
£39,000,000 were exported during the 
term. Permanent employment in rural 
occupation was provided for 478,646 per- 
sons. 

Cartes J. MatrHews. 





RICE GROWERS GET LARGE FUND 

San Francisco, Cat.—Approximately 
$2,500,000 for operations of members of 
the Rice Growers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia will be available in the near fu- 
ture, it was announced at a meeting of 
the directors of the association. It is 
understood the amount will be advanced 
out of funds borrowed in part from the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank and 
from a syndicate of bankers, 

The advance will be made to members 
at the rate of $1.50 a bag for top grade 
paddy rice, with variations to reflect 
_ lower grades. 

Through Ralph P. Merritt, president, 
the association announced the carry-over 
amounted to approximately 10,000 bags 
of last year’s crop, the smallest in the 
history of the association. 

The members elected George Freeman, 
of Willows, vice president, Thomas J. 
Harris, Sacramento, treasurer, and S. M. 
Porter, Princeton, secretary. Mr. Mer- 
ritt was elected president and general 
manager at a previous meeting. 





POULTRY RAISING IN THE SOUTH 

New Orteans, La.—A campaign is in 
progress in this territory to ee 
poultry raising and the planting of ad- 
ditional acres to corn. Community, 
county, parish and state meetings are 
either contemplated or in actual progress. 
Farm demonstration agents are giving 
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every possible aid, and have arranged 
with incubator manufacturers to supply 
equipment in carload lots at a discount 
where communities are willing to pledge 
a certain quantity of eggs and poultry. 
Sales of these products are handled 
through state sales agencies or bureaus, 
the officers being chosen by the farmers. 
It is said that if every farmer in Mis- 
sissippi agreed to sell the output of 100 
hens through a bureau, he would have a 
larger bank account at the end of the 
year than if he had devoted all his time 
to cotton. 
R. A. Sutuivan. 





The value of Holland’s agricultural 
and horticultural produce is 555,000,000 
florins annually. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








SECONDHAND WILLIAMS 
‘‘Millers’ Mill,’”’ size special A or larger, 
belt driven. Address E. W. Edwards, 610 
West 141st St, New York City. 


WANTED 


HEAD MILLER FOR A 175-BBL MINNE- 
sota mill; must be competent; give full 
particulars in first letter. Address 1559, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

A LARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL PRO- 
ducing high uniform grades of flour, de- 
sires the services of several salesmen; only 
producers need apply; salary commensu- 
rate with volume produced; give full in- 
formation in first letter. Address 1543, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
FLOUR SALESMAN 


by Ohio mill for North or South 
Carolina or parts of both; party 
must be competent and willing to 
work effectively on a salary and 
. commission basis. State your age, 
experience, etc., in first letter. Ad- 
dress 1531, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—CAPABLE SALES MANAGER 
for 1,000-bbl mill; must be a competent 
and experienced man and should be fa- 
miliar with trade in middle western 
states; replying state in detail age, ex- 
perience, references, salary expected, etc. 
Address 1557, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
FLOUR SALESMAN 


to cover carload baking, jobbing and 
mixed car buyers, central and south- 
ern New York state, spring and 
winter wheat flours. Good propo- 
sition for right man who is a pro- 
ducer and has demonstrated ability 
to secure good volume of distribu- 
tion. 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich. 





LARGE WESTERN MILL, WHOSE 
brands are well and favorably known, is 
desirous of obtaining the services of a 
sales manager capable of opening up its 
New England territory; must have a thor- 
ough knowledge of flour and the bakery 
and grocery trade in New England, and 
be-able to direct successfully a good-sized 
sales force; give full details of experience 
and references in your first letter. Ad- 
dress 1555, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER; WILL OBTAIN RE- 
sults that will compare with best; over 
10 years’ experience as head miller. Ad- 
dress 1556, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER IN 500-BBL OR SEC- 
ond miller in larger mill, by experienced 
miller; unemployed because of consolida- 
tion. Address 1536, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

FIRST CLASS MILLWRIGHT AND MILL- 
ing engineer, 25 years’ experience, can fur- 
nish best of references; willing to go any- 
where. Write W. Fender, 2101 Thomas 
Avenue N, Minneapolis. 





BY A FIRST CLASS MILLING SUPERIN- 
tendent; have had a life-time experience 
milling and building mills; am a good 
millwright; furnish best of references. 
Address Box 22, Lindsborg, Kansas. 





AS HEAD MILLER, MILL ANY CAPACITY, 
west of Mississippi River; 20 years in mills 
up to 2,500 bbls capacity; married, middle 
age; good references. For more informa- 
tion address 1538, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MARRIED MAN WITH EXECU- 
tive ability and 11 years’ experience in 
export and domestic flour sales office de- 
sires’ position; willing to go anywhere if 
proposition is attractive. Address 1534, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR PERSONAL REASONS I. WISH TO 
make a change, and am desirous of cor- 
responding with parties in need of an ex- 
perienced mill superintendent, milling 
spring wheat; prefer the western states. 
Address 1504, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


EXPORT MANAGER OF EXPERIENCE IN 
Latin American and European trade de- 
sires change for personal reasons; native 
American with excellent command of 
Spanish; equally good in export office or 
foreign service; best references. Address 
1544, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








YOUNG MAN, 33, MARRIED, DESIRES 
connection with’ mill, 500 to 800 bbls, as 
manager or assistant, within next two or 
three months; experienced with each phase 
of the business and:can furnish good ref- 
erences; Southwest preferred. Address 
1532, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


YOUNG MAN, MARRIED, DESIRES CON- 
nection with mill: up to 500 bbls, as man- 
ager or assistant manager, where financial 
interest can be acquired; experienced with 
each phase of business; Minnesota pre- 
ferred; now manager of North Dakota 
mill; correspondence confidential. Address 
1554, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





October 3, 1923 


USE THE SERVICES OF 4 
producer? Am 387 years of age, 17 years’ 
milling experience, thorough knowledge 
and actual flour selling with valuable trade 
acquaintance, plus grain experience and 
mill direction; prefer connection on saleg 
basis with nominal salary. Address 958, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 


CAN YOU 





EXPORT TRAVELLER AND DEVELOPER 
of export department, with successful rec- 
ord, at present travelling in Central Amer. 
ica for an American mill, and expecting to 
return to the United States about the end 
of October, desires to make a change; 
enjoy clientele and friendship of leading 
Latin American flour importers; can ab- 
solutely produce results and furnish un.- 
questionable references as to ability and 
character; American, speaking Spanish 
fluently. Address ‘‘Results,” 1512, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


EXPORT FLOUR MAN, EXPERIENCED, 
thoroughly versed with all phases export 
routine, peculiarities and requirements 
Spanish-American countries especially, and 
Europe, wishes to make connection with 
mill which has serious views and desires 
foment foreign trade; fully capable as- 
suming charge department; speak, read 
and write Spanish as fluently and correct- 
ly as English; at present employed; have 
good reasons for seeking change; college 
man, 29 years old, single; will go any- 
where; best of references. Address 957, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE SET OF PNEUMATIC 
carton filling machines, consisting of bot- 
tom sealer, automatic weigher and top 
sealer; used only couple of weeks. Roberts 
Cone Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 





Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 











EFFICIENCY ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE 
executive, expert on milling costs and ef- 
ficiency, experienced systematizer and 
splendid correspondent; excellent refer- 
ences; prefer connection with large ter- 
minal mills, location immaterial; middle- 
aged married man; answers strictly con- 
fidential. Address 1550, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. — 


Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 








HIGH GRADE SALES MANAGER AVAIL- 
able, age 37, successful experience 15 years 
as a producer; possess valuable trade 
knowledge and acquaintance all classes of 
trade; would consider position as branch 
manager large mill; willing demonstrate 
ability, you be the judge; basis nominal 
salary at outset. Address 1546, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SITUATION WANTED BY MILL MAN- 
ager—Man 36 years old, with 15 years’ ex- 
perience in all departments of milling, 
including seven years as manager of good- 
sized mill, desires to make a change; past 
record will stand closest investigation and 
can refer to a number of the best people in 
the industry of the Southwest. Prefer posi- 
tion as manager but would be interested in 
sales management of good-sized concern. 
Address 956, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 








GAS FLUID 


Write for information 
and trial offer 


EnozChemical Co.,Chicago 








Send for BULLETIN No. 15 


avow EXPLOSIONS 


FEDERAL PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS, Inc. 
127 No. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 














Modern Ware- 
house at 
Chicago Ridge 
on I. H.B. and 
B. & O. C. T. 

Belt Lines. 


Trackage for 
25 cars. 





Phone Main 1717 





Store in Transit 


TRANSIT WAREHOUSE TERMINAL CO. 


(City Office) 1429 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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